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^ ^.^ hat always indincd to paUicadoii, aad the Bomber oC 

works rcaUy germane to the history of the denomtnation b enormoos and 
constantly incrieasing. The connection of the body with the settlement oa 
New England and the opening np of the West has led to some treatment 
of the features of this story bv almost every writer on the beginnings of 
the northern United States» and the intimacy which marked the relationship 
of the Congregational churches to the dvil governments during much of 
their American life renders town and colonial histories, legislative reconls, 
ami even personal journals scarcely less sources of religious tlian of secular 
history. Fortunately for the student of Congregationalism, a bibliogranhy 
of works in any way related to the theme was prepared by the late Kcv. L)r. 
Henry M. Dexter, and published in his " Congregationalism of the last 
Three Hundred Years " (New York, Hanger & Brothers, 1880). Thut 
magnificent list, the result of years of investigation, extends from 1546 to 
1879, and embraces 7250 titles. Yet even this is not exhaustive, and 
a comnlcte bibliograpnv, brought down to 1894, would nrolmbly include at 
least 8000 works which might justly lie daiiticd to illustrate the story 
of Congregationalism more or less directly. Tlic present writer, in his 
•• Creeds and Platforms of CongregatinnaliKni " (New York, Charles Scril>- 
ncr*s Sons, 1893), has given extended bibliograpliies of the leatHng 
Congregational symbols and of the discussions out of which they have 
grown. 

No one library includes all Congregational literature ; but the student will 
find large collections in the possession of the Congregational Library at 
lloston, of Yale University (Dr. Dexter*s own library), of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society or of the Public l«ibrary (Prince Library) at Bostom and 
of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. Smaller collections of 
value ore those of the Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and of Union Theological Seminary. 

The following list Is presented merely as suggestive of work» of s|)acial 
Importance for Congregational History. 

Deciarations on Faith and Polity. 

A rrve Description cvt of tke Word of Cod^ of the Visible Chunk. [Dort], 
1$^ (The first Declaration of the I^ondon-Amsterdam Churclu) 

A Trve Confession of the Faith^ ami //vutttle Aeknowtedgment oe the 
Alegeanee, which wee hir Mrtiestics Subjects^ falsely called Hrwvnists^ 
doo hould tfft'vards Cod^ and yeild to hir Majestic and all othef that are 
oner vs in the Lord. [Amsterdam], 1 596. (The second Declaration of 
the London-Amstenbni Church.) 

U 
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X BiBUOGkAPiiY. 

A Pkifmm tf Chunk DisHfiimi guikmJ mi ^ iki W$H ^C^i: •mi 
mrnti wfm ky Ike HUtn « W Atesttmgen tf iki Ckmnka mitemkUd im 
ike SfMeni mi dmkrUge im New Emglamd. Cftmbridge^ 1649. (The 
Camliridee Pkufurm.) 

F99f0tiihm$ emuermimg ike Smhjeti ef Bafiitmi mmd CmtPtiaiiom efCkmnke$^ 
CpileeieJ mmd Comjirmed Hti 0/ ike Wani efCcJ^ ky m Svmii ifElden 
mmd Afessemgt'rt pf ike Ckmrrkct im A/asMekmseit'Ceiamy im Aew» 
Emj^iamd. ^luemMed ai Htuiom . • . im ike Yeand&l. Cinibriilge^ 
166a. ('riie Half-Way Covenant SynoiL) 

A Comfessim t^ Faiik Owmtti and Consented nmio ky ike Eiders amd Alestem* 
gen 0/ ike Ckurrkes AstemMed mi iiaslom im A'eW'Emgiamd, May /^, 
ttSo. Iloston, 168a (The " Confession of i68a") 

A Cem/euitm of Faiik Oivmed and Consemied ia by ike Elden mmd Aleuem* 
gen 0/ ike Cknrtkes im ike Ctdomy 0/ Conneeiiemf. • • • Tke Heads 0/ 
Agrtemiemi^ Assemied It* fy Ike I'miled Mimislen^ finmerly tailed Preshy* 
ieriam and Cougtrf^itiomaL And also Ankles for Ike Admimtslmlicm of 
Ckmrek Diseiflime ( 'manlmottsly a^fVtd mfom and eomsemltd A* hy Ike 
Elden and j/essemgk'n of Ike Lkiirekes im Ike Coh>my of CommefHcHl im 
Mtif'Emjclamd. AssemMetl hy JkhxtUiom til /uiyjinni Seflemlkr glk^ 
tjoS. New I^milon, 171a (The Saylirook riatforni.) 

Thm*' Plam of Cniom.** Minutcn of the General Assenibly of the Pretby. 
lerion Charch, ete., 17R9 to 1820, l*hila«lcl|ihia [1K47], pp. aa4, 23$. 

The " Burial J/ill DeeAtraltom,*' Congregalional Quarterly^ vol. x., |»|i. 

377. 378- 

Eeelesiaslieal Polily. Tke Cvwmmeni and Commnniom i^aelised by ike 
Congrej^alional Ckurrkes im Ike I 'niled States of Atueriea. Ilo»ton, 
Congrei^iunol PuliUHhing Society, 1872. (11ie l<<iston Platform.) 

The " Commissiom Creed of iSSj."* Congregaliomalisl^ March 6» 1884. 

All of the almve, excefit the " llueiton Platform," are rqtrintetl in foil in 
Wslker* Willitton, Tke Creeds and Platforms of Comgregatiomalism. 
New York, Charles Scrtlmer*! Sons, 1893. 

Uesidei these ofTictal tieclarations, the various state tiodies pulilish Minutes 
of their mcetinjpi, and the following Naticmal Asseinhlies have puhliithed 
reconls, vii. : (i) Proeeedings of tke General Convention of Cong. Ministen 
and Delegates in tke Cnited States, keldai Albany, AT. K, on ikejik, 6lk, 
7M, and Stk of Oct,, sSjj. New York, S. W. benedict, 1852. (2) De^ 
bates and Proceedings of tke Kalional Council of Congregalhnal Ckurtkes^ 
Held at Boslon, A/ass,, June 14-24, 1865. Doston, American Congrega- 
tional Associatiim, 1866. (3) Jt/inules of ike Kalional Council of Ike 
Congregalional Cknrckes of Ike Cniled States of America. (Issued triennlally 
since 1871 ti^ the Congregational PuliliNliIng Society, IloNltm.) (4) A Year, 
book of statisticH, miniMerial lists etc., han licen inihltslied in some form 
since 1854, and \s now issued liy the Puhlishing Committee of the Nulitmal 
Cooncil ami printed by the Congregational Publishing Society, lioston. 

Trratisrs oh Conorkcationai. Polity. 

Bfowne, Sobert, A Booketokick Skt'7ivtk tke life and mammen of all irme 
Ckristians, etc Middelburg, impr«ntcd by Kicharde Painter, 1582. 
(Extracts re|»riated in \Valkcr*M " CreetU and Platforms.") 
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iiHUJOGRAPUY. xi 

BanrowSi Henry, A Bri,-/ trmmerU nftkeMu Chunk. [IWt], iS9a 
SobintOBi Johllt Vari«iu» trvotiKc* writu*n Uiwiiii 1610 ami i6as, and 

cnllcctcil by HoUTt AslUiNi, Witrki ^fJtfkH JCt>hi$9sm. 3 volsi. l.oiHlon, 

John Snowi iKci. 
[Xftther, Ri<ohara], CkHttA'G^p^mmeHi a^J CkmrA-Ctnvmwi DiuHsu-J^ 

im an Autttvr 0/lke JiMcn 1/ ike uvcntU CkMnkes in AW»»- Aw,;'/*!*!*/ ftf 

ttvo ami ikiriy Qui'stioHs. l^undon, firinUHl by K, O. ami G. D. for 

llcnjauiin Allen, 1643. 
Ck>ttoily John, 7kc k\yes 0/ ike Kin^imt t/ //<)m*#r. Ixmilon, 1644. . 

KvprintctI, Itcmton, Ta|)|ian & iX*nnct, 1K43; ami lkMitoii» S. K« 

Wliipiilc i\c Co., 185a. 
Hooker, Thomas. Snn^ey of ike Summe 0/ Cktink-DiuiJ^lme. LondoOy 

|iriiitc(l by A. M. for John ItcUamy, 1648, 
Wiee^ John, Tke Ckntrka QHanv/ Hs/iHiseit. Hoxton, 171a— vl /Vir* 

tiwatim 0/ ike (UnwmmeHi 0/ SiM* Huj^iaHJ Ckmvket. Ikmum, 1717. 

IkKli rc|)rintc«l in one volume*. Ilofcton, Coni^rci^ntlonul lUiard of Publica- 

lion (uow'C*oM|{rc|»nt{onAl SundAy-Sch<Nil and I'ublliihing Sickiy), iKOa 
Xfttheri Cotton, iCatio Ditei^wte Fniirum A'e^Ani^hrHtM. Itoston, S. 

Gcrrisli, 1726. 
DTpham, Thomas 0.. Ratio Dheif^lime : or, Tke CousiiiuiioM o/ike Con- 

j^n'x'atiotta/ Ckimkt's. I'ortland [Mc], Shirley & IIyde» 1829. 
Ouinmings. Preston, A Dictioiiary of CoMxn'jifltiioMn/ i'sa^ts an J 

Principles. Huston, 185a. Sixth edition, Boston, S. K. Whipple & 

Co., 1855. 
Buck, Edward, Matsaekuseits RecUiiatiieal Law, Boston, Cbngrega- 

tional Publishing S<Kiety, [18651. 
Ba^is, Woodburv, C\tnxnptiit*nai Potiiy, Usages, and law. Boston, 

Proprietors of ^* Boston Review, '* 1865. 
Bezter, Henrv M., Conf^regalionaiism : IVkai ii is ; IVkenee it is ; Hew 

it MHfrks. lioston, Nichols & Noyeft, 1865. 
Aoy, Joseph E., // Manual 0/ tke l^ineiftes, Doetrines, and Usages 0/ 

tke Con ji^reji^a tional Cknrckes, Chicago, 1869. 
Bezter, Heniry M., A i/anit-Iiook of Congregationalism. Ihiston, Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, [1880]. 
Soss, A. Hastings, // Pocket Alannal of Congregationalism. Chicago^ 

E. J, Aldcn, 18K3. 
Boardman, Ckiorge Hye, Congregationalism. Chicago, Advance Pub- 
lishing Com|)any, [l889]. 

SiUIRCKf ANI> IIlSTORIKS. 

The Colonial AWonls of tlie several colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, and New Haven. N«iw largely printed, and to lie found in 

any welle(iiiip|ie«l historical or public lil>rary. 
Bradford, William, History of. Plymontk Plantation (Gov. Bradford's 

Journal). lt<iston, Little, Brown & Co., 1856. 
Winthrop, John, History of hW» England from ttjo to i6^ (Gov. 

\Vintlirop*s Journal). Best etlition that of James Savage, Boston, 

l.ittlc, Brown & Co., 1853. 
BCather, Cotton. Alagnalia Ckristi Americana. I^ndon, 1701. Other 

eilitions, ILirtford, Silos Andrus, i8ao; and Hartford, Silas Amlrus ^ 

Sun, ISS3-S5- 
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^9 ^Bwroigr, Ckfwmkits pfiki Piimm Fa then. Boston^ Uttle h 

Brown, 1841 and 1844.— ClfMiirAr/ tf the Firtt Plmmlen pfHu Coimy 

tfMats. Bay. Boston, Little & Brown, 1R46. 
laiNiry, B«^Jamilt, Historical Mtmpriah ntlaiimg $0 Ike iwdependtntt. 

#r Congregati^aiitts :/rom tkeir A*iu ta Ike kcshratiam tf tki Aim" 

mnhy^ A*D» AIDCLXi 3 volt. London, printed for the Congregn* 

tkmal Union of England and Wales ; Fisher, Son & Co., and Jackson ft 

Walford, 1839-44. (An ill-arranged work, bat filled with reprints and 

abstracts of great value.) 
Felt^ Joseph B., Tke iucifsiasHrai ilishry cf New Engiamd [to 1678]. 

a vols. Boston, Cong. Board of Tulilication, 1855-62. 
Spraeue. William B., Annah 0/ ike Amerieau l^lpiU vols. L and U. 

New York, Kolicrt Carter & Bros., 1857. (Biographies.) 
Fnnchard, Ctoorge, History 0/ CoHgregatipHatism. 5 vols. In revised 

edition. New York and Boston, first by llurd & Houghton, and then 

bv the CungrcL^ational Publishing .Siicicty, 1K65-81. 
Wadoington, Jonn, Congrt'etUumal Jtistory, 5 vols. I^ondon, Simmons 

& lUittcn, iS(mh7H. (Valuable, but not always accurate In quotations.) 
Dexter^ Henry M., Tke CoNx'ru^'ntiofM/ism of the last jtto Vttirst as seen 

im Its Litinitun\ New York, IIar|H.*r & Brothers, 188a (An In- 

dispen^ble work.) 
Huntington, George, Ont/ittes of Camgregatiottai History. Boston, Cong. 

Pub. Soc, 1885. 

The following Histories will also be found of great value: 

Hutchinson, Thomas, History 0/ tke Prvtuuee of Massaehnsetts Bay. 

3 vols. IkMton, lliomas ami John Fleet, 1764-09. 
Palfrey, John O., History 0/ A'eto EHglamJ. 5 vols. Boston, Little^ 

Brown & Ca, i859-9a 
Doyle, J. A., Tke Englisk im America : Tke Puritam Colmies. t vols. 

London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. 
Flake. John, The liegimHimgs of A'eu Englamd. Boston, Ilonghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1889. 

Sl*ECI.\L TllBMES. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Tkree Episodes ef Mass. History. Boston, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Ca, 1893. 
Bacon, Leonard, Thirteen Historical Diseomrses^ om tke C&mfletiom eftcso 

Vetin from tke BeginniMg of tke First Cktirck in New Haven. New 

Haven, l>urrie& I'eck, 1839. 
Bacon, Leonard, Tke Genesis of tke A<v England Cknreket. New York, 

llartHT^ ItnitherR, 1H74. 
Olark. Joseph 8., Historical .Sketch of tke Congregational Cknreket in 

Alassackiisetts, IkistiHi, Cong. Booril of I'ublication, 1858. 
Congregational {Quarterly. 20 vol*. Boston, 1859-7K. 
Contribntions to tke Ecclesiastical History of Connecticnt ; prepared nnder 

tke Direction of tke General Association. New Haven, William L. 

Kingsley, 1861. (Of great value.) 
Contributions to tke Ecclesiastical History of Euex County ^ Mass. Boston, 

Cong. Board of Tublication, 1865. 
Bllis, Arthur B., History of tke First Church in Boston. Boston, Hall ft 

Whiting. iKHi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TlIE BEGINNINGS OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 

It has been said that the Bible is the religion of Protest- 
antism. With even more truth it might be affirmed that 
the Wont of God is the historic basis of Congregation- 
alism. Yet neither of these statements is exclusive of 
simiKir claims for other branches of the Christian Church. 
In a real sense all arc founded u|>on the Kible. Hut i\s 
Protestantism in general has made a peculiar use of the 
Scriptures and attached to them a uni(|ue authority in all 
mtitters of doctrine, so Congrcg.ition.'dism, at least in .nil 
its earlier history, has attributed a regulative imixtrtance 
to the directions of the New Testament writers regarding 
church administration, and has given a normal value even 
to their most incidental narratives of church us^iges, more 
fully than any other system of ecclesiastical polity. What- 
ever stress is now properly laid, in ahy estimate i>f the 
claims of Congregationalism to general recognition, on its 
democratic simplicity, on its inde|>endence of state control, 
its voluntariness of assocltition, or its ready adtiptatioh to 
new surroundings, is but incidental to the one merit which 
its modern founders claimed for it — that it represented 
the pattern of the primitive and apostolic church, as laid 
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down in the New Testament To understand how this 
daim came to be made, and how the Congregational sys* 
tem came to be what it is, it is necessary to glance at the 
attitude of the Kefonnation toward the Scriptures and 
toward church polity. 

The great teachers of the medieval church had uniformly 
held that the Bible is the ultimate source of religious au- 
thority. Hut it was not the Bible interpreted by the in- 
dividual. No thought fundamental to the Roman Empire 
had been more impressed on the minds of men than that 
of visible, external unity — a unity finding expression in a 
uniform system of goveniment, a unifonn Ixuly of law, and 
a visible, earthly head. This great Roman imperial con- 
ception had produced the medieval ]xipacy ; it pn duced 
also in the political world the far less efficient, but no less 
assertive, I loly Roman Empire. For such a body, char- 
acterized by such external marks of unity, an authorita- 
tive exposition of that which it claimed as its fundamental 
law, the Bible, was im]>eratively necessjiry. That exjK)- 
sition was believed to be set forth by the church itself, 
si>eaking through tradition, the consensus of its fathers and 
doctors, the decrees of its |)opes, and esfiecially through 
general councils. All these made a mass of authority 
which, though professedly subordinate to the Word of 
God and merely interpretative of it, rexilly, if not theoret- 
ically, put it in the background; and substituted for a 
direct apjieal to its prescriptions, a mass of ex|)osition, the 
slow growth of centtiries, which buttressed an eliborate sys- 
tem of doctrine, |H)lity, and ceremonial, itself the result of 
gnidual ciccretion through nearly a millennium and a half 
of years. 

N«iturally, with such a ^Xi^ of the necessity of unity 
and .such claims to ccmtinuity in its expkmation of the 
divine message, the position of the medieval church was 
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equally clear that for an ordinary uneducated layman to 
attempt the interpretation of the Scriptures was a matter 
of exceeding fieril. The medieval church fek that it had 
some justification for this position. The sects with which 
it had strut;({led, sometimes with very carnal wea|>ons, had 
claimed to base their de|Kirturcs from Roman obedience 
on the warnmt of the Scriptures. The Waldcnses and 
the Cathari had been the source of infinite trouble to the 
medievtil church, and the Roman leaders felt that much 
in their beliefs could be traced to erroneous interprcta- 
titms of the Hible by i((nonmt laymen, a danger which 
they thought could only be avoided by a careful restric- 
tion t>f its use wherever such errors were prevalent. So 
it came abiiut that when the great revolt again.st mediev«d 
authority which is called the Reformaticm tcKik place, it 
found the Dible l)otmd about with a web of authoritative 
inteqiretation %vhich explained its meaning in confonnity 
with the system «'igainst which the Reformation rebelled 
and asserted that any other inteq>retati<m w<'u» illegitimate. 
The explanation had grown to be more practically imix>r- 
tant than the Scripture itself. 

The early Refonncrs. broke with this theory of inteqire* 
tation altogether. In throwing off the s;icerdotal system 
of the Roman Church, they a«(serted tlie right of immedi- 
ate (iccess of every Inrlieving soul to God, and its capacity 
to. comprehend the divine message. They attacketl the 
whole medieval hierarchy as a growth t>f midille-men be- 
tween the Divine Spiritjuul the human soul, where God < 
inteuilcil there should be none. They rejected the whole 
fabric of tradition and conciliar tlefinition by which the 
medievtil ]>olity h«i(l been supported as .M)mething man- 
made and fallible. Hut some final authority they felt 
there must be, some test of religious truth ; and that they 
found where the church had always a.sserted that it lay, 
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in the Word of God. Yet just as the medieval system, 
by emphasizing tradition and churchly authority in inter- 
pretation, had really, though not nominally, minified the 
Bible, so now the Reformers, by rejecting the testimony 
of the church and the traditional views of truth, and assert- 
ing the self-explanatory nature of the Scriptures, actually 
raised the Bible to an authority in the church, which, what- 
ever the theory, it had never before possessed, not even 
in the earliest centuries. Whether this extreme assertion 
of biblical authority was undue or not is not here the ques- 
tion ; but no one can understand the early history of Con- 
gregationalism without rccognixiiig clearly the empJmslH 
which the Reformers put upon the Scriptures as the infal- 
lible, complete, and self-interpretative expression of the will 
of God and the nature of his relations to men — a record to 
which no tradition could add anything, aiid which by its 
fullness exchided the necessity of .iny further revelation. 

Two principles plainly flowed from these views of the 
Reformers, though not recognized in their fullness of ap- 
plication by the leaders in tlie reform movement. It is 
evident that if the Bible is a complete revelation, then all 
that is really essential, whether in belief or in practice, 
must be contained in it, and all th«'it cannot be found there 
delineated is at best a matter of human judgment or con- 
venience, that, however useful, is in no way essential to 
the faith, organizatitm, or ordering of the church. The 
Bible must be the only final test of that which God de- 
signed his church to be or to know. It is no less clear, 
that, granting the correctness of the Reformers' principles, 
it is always right for a man, or a body of men, to apply 
this test to the actual conditicm of any organization claim- 
ing to be the church, and if it be found wanting, to attempt 
its alteration into confonnity with the prescriptions of that 
divine standard. 
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But though these prindples were involved in the asser- 
tions of the Reformers, their full logical sweep was not at 
first evident. No great movement is wholly radical. The 
past is not swept away in a moment. And tremendous 
as were the changes which the Reformers introduced, that 
which they left unchanged in the doctrine and organization 
of the church far exceeded that which was altered. In 
the field of Christi«in belief, while the battle raged with 
fierceness over the problems of the method of salvation 
and the nature of the sacraments, the Reformers as a 
wh(»le accepted the faith of the ancient church regarding 
the nature of G<kI, the iierson and work of Christ, and even 
the state of man, without serious discussion. l*^'en more 
wsis this true regarding church polity. If the Refonners 
ahered that wliich was chiefly political in the administra- 
tion of the church, or those offices which seemed most 
intimately associ.ited with the sacerdotal system against 
which they revolted, they left untouched the medieval 
theory that all baptia^ed inhabitants of a Christian country 
were church-members unless formally excommunicite, and 
they preserved enough of the ancient conception of visible 
unity to hold that but one form of faith and worship was 
to be allowed within a given territory. 

Other causes than these operated also to make the cpies- 
tion of the proper polity of the church a .subordinate one 
for the early Reformers. . The brunt of the struggle w«xs 
at first diiefly doctrinal, and naturally .so, for purification 
of doctrine was more im|)ortant even than the right organ- 
ization of the church. Then, too, the e«lrly German and 
Swiss Reformers, Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli^ were 
not orgiUiizcrs; and though Luther at least caught a 
glimp.se of a system very like Congregati<inalism in the 
pages of the New Testament, they all felt the need of the 
aid of civil authority in their struggle with Rome ; and, 
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partly because they could in no Qther way enlist the ser- 
vices of princes and city magistrates, partly because they 
feared the fanatics whom the Reformation drew in its 
train and who threatened to bring the cause into discredit 
if they became dominant, these leaders in the struggle 
allowed their churches to be remodeled and ruled by the 
authority of the state. This condition of affairs, which 
they hoped would be tcmiK>rary, became the univcrstil 
rule in Kurope, and has continued to the present day. 
Whatever may have been its merits or its seeming necessity 
in a time of tninsiticm, when tested by the standard of the 
New Testament it is at least as unwarnmtcd as the system 
which it supplanted. 

If the Germtin and Swiss Rcf«>nners of the first genera- 
tion failed thus to apply the same Scriptural test to the 
organizcition th«it they did, in |>art at least, to the d(M:trine 
of the church, this was even more the case in Kngland. 
There the Rcfonnation was undisguisudly |K)litical in its 
cliaracter at first, and even doctrinal reform had to win its 
way slowly. Unclcr the reigns c>f successive sovereigns 
of the house of Tudor the Church of ICngland became in 
turn Anglican, Protestant, Catholic, and again Anglican; 
and at Ctich alteration of the constitution the trtinsition to 
the new form was niade as e.isy as |iossible for clergy and 
|)eople by the retention of offices and much of ceremoni.il 
which had mtirkecl the orgtinixiiticm of the ICnglish Church 
for a thoiis;uul years. At each transition, too, clergy and 
people were ex|)ected by the government to acqtiiesce in 
the new revolution «it le«XHt outwardly ; and that this ac- 
quiescence should be more easily obtained, little strenuous 
inquiry was made as to the spiritual character or actual 
beliefs of the ministers and members <A the Establishment. 
In doctrines the Knglish Church at last came to be fully 
Protestant, but its terms of membership were unchanged 
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and its officii remained substantially and intentionally un- 
altered, save that their holders now looked with ICrastian 
servility to the king as the sole source of ecclesiastical ap- 
|>ointnient with even (greater dependence than they had 
before manifested towtird the poj)c. Certainly no one 
could justly claim ih.'it Henry VIII., or the j^ovenmicnt 
that ruled in the name of Kdward VI., or Mlizahcth. in 
Kivinjf a constituticm to the church, was moved by a con- 
sideration of any pattern which mij^ht be laid down in 
the Word of God. Yet if the Rcfomi.ition principle that 
the liible is the sole rule of faith and conduct was once 
admitted, there could be no logical haltinj^-point cither on 
the continent of ICurope or in ICnj^land before the incpiiry 
had been dilij^ently made whether the orj^aniztition of the 
church and its forms of worship were not matters of divine 
revelation as truly as its doctrine. The Rcfonnation could 
not be stopped at the point where political expediency 
tried to limit it. 

This tendency of the Reformation to j^o further in the 
direction of a loj^ical carrying out of its principles than the 
poi^ition ttiken by its first leaders was manifested in the 
}^uidin{X spirit of its second staji^e — Calvin ; thouj^h he too 
failed to apply the Reformation test in its fullness to the 
organization and membership of the church. Ihit Calvin 
went far beyond Luther and ZwingH. He w<is an org.in- 
izer by Uciture; his personality dominated the small com- 
munity, Geneva, in which his work was done, so that he 
had freer scope to carry his views into practice than 
Luther would have enjoyed h«id Luther possessed his or- 
ganizing ability. And C.ilvin, too, felt .strongly that the 
Hibic should be regulative of the pattern and order of the 
church in a gener.il way, even if he did not make it ex- 
clusively formative. His Genevan church thus approxi- 
mated far more nearly to the New Testament conception 
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than that of the English political reformers dr of Luther, 
while it did not fully or exclusively submit itself to the 
biblical test. Thus Calvin went a lon^; way toward the 
position of Congregationalism when he held that ministers 
were to be approved by the congregations whom they 
were to ser\'e, instead of being appointed by spiritual 
superiors, sovereigns, or patrons ; and when he committed 
the government of churches not to a clerical order but 
to eldcrshi|)s, com{M>scd of ministers and laymen. These 
were long steps in the direction of a more logical applica- 
tion of the Reformation test, and they were to l>e pro- 
foundly influentitil in the ecclesiiistical development of 
Knglish Puritanism, out of which most of the early Con- 
gregationalists were to come. Hut Calvin admitted that 
certain features of his system were based primarily on 
expediency, and he retained the conception of the church 
as an institution practically coterminous with the state, 
though inde]x:ndent in government, having ?\\ baptized 
citizens of res|>ectable lives as its memlx;rs, and whose 
discipline is to be enforced by state authority. 

Hut while the chief of the early leaders c»f the Refor- 
mation thus only partially carried out their principles, and 
the churches which they founded thus to<»k up into their 
organization, in greater or less degree, elements foreign 
to the New Testament, or at least not illustrated in the 
New Testament churches, some who were t<uiched by the 
Reform«ition at its beginning were more radical and con- 
sistent. Whether it be true, as Ludwig Keller li.is asserted 
but hardly proved, that these completer Reformers were 
representatives of the more evangelical meclieval sects, like 
the Waldenses, which had continuously opiK>se(l Roman 
claims, it is certain that the movements initiated in Ger- 
many and in Switzerland by Luther and Zwingli were 
speedily disturbed by the preaching of a class of teachers 
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nicknamed the ** Anabaptists/* from their limitation of . 
the baptismal rite to believers of adult years — a doc- ' 
trine which seemed to the Lutherans and Zwingltans an 
insistence on " re-baptism," since they, in common with 
all others bom under the. rule of the medieval church, 
had been baptized in infancy. Doubtless the fanatical 
exhorters of Wittenberg and Zwickau, wl)ose wonls and 
deeds induced Luther to leave the protection of the Wart- 
bur^; castle in 1522 to preach against them, were repre- 
sentatives of the same radical tendency ; but the *' Ana- 
baptist " tenets were more fully and more nobly developed 
in Ziirich, the scene of the activities of tlie Swiss Kcfonner. 
Here, under the lead of Grebel, HIaurock, lliibmaier, and 
others, a party of considerable size developed, which in- 
sisted that the close connection of church and state en- 
couraged by the leading Reformers was wholly wrong, 
and which cittacked the reformations of Luther and Zwingli 
as but half-hearted and incomplete. These men were as 
obnoxious to the Protestant as to the Catholic civil au- 
thorities, and were at once objects of persecution in every 
quarter. Attacked by the government of Zurich in 1525, 
the effect of this attempt at their suppression was the 
rapid diffusion of their .sentiments throughout Switzer- 
land, Gennany, €ind the Netherlands, while by 1535 they 
had extended to I<3ngland and soon after appeared in Italy. * 
Hy the Catholics and the Anglicans they were burned, by 
the continent.'il Protestants they were drowned. There 
was indeed a ilegree of^expLmation, though not of excuse, 
for this univers«il severity of trctitment in the fttnaticism 
which characterized many of the Anabaptists, and which 
led them into wild and sometimes dangerous and immoral 
attempts to alter the fmuid.'itions of society, of which the 
fantastic misrule so bliMKlily brought to an end .it Minister 
if^ '1535 i**i the most notorious excimple. Like the rad- 
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ical party in all movements which profoundly stir men» 
the Anabaptists gathered to themselves extremists of all 
sliades. To the Catholics they seemed odious as the most 
pronounced illustrations of the tendencies which were lead- 
ing multitudes away from the ancient communion ;' to the 
moderate Protestants they appeared a peculiar menace as 
likely to bring into contempt the Reformation cause and 
forfeit the suoport of those worldly powers whose aid 
seemed to the leading Reformers well-nigh indis|>ensable. 

Hut though the fanatical Anabaptists caught the public 
eye, they were but a small projiortion of the |)arty. The 
vast majority were earnest, s<iIkt, G<Kl-fcaring men and 
women, who came chiefly from the lower ranks of society, 
and whose prevtiiling ignorance led them to many diverse 
and fanciful interpretations cif Scripture, and much over- 
confidence in direct illumintitions of the Holy Spirit; but 
who sincerely sought to pattern life and worship u|Mjn 
the Wonl of Goil. ICspecially was this true of those of 
the AutilKiptists who came under the influence (if Menno 
Simons, and who bore from their discipleship the popular 
name of Mennonites — -a bcnly which was strongly repre- 
sented in Holland, where it obtained from William the 
Silent in 1575-77 the first tolemtion granted to Anabap- 
tists by any lCuro|>ean government. 

Though the An«ibaptists, unlike the Lutherans, Angli- 
cans, and Qdvinists, had no creeds that were generally 
reo)gnized as binding on all kicil congregations, and. though 
there was necessarily great variety in opinion among them, 
their main principles are readily discernible. First of all 
they drew a bn)a(l line of distinction between those who 
were experimental Christians and those who were not. 
Instead of the general inclusiveness which swept all the 
inh«ibitants of a city or a .state into the church — an in- 
clusiveness which characterized the systems of the great 
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Reformers as well as that of Rome — they held that only 
Christian believers constitute the church. Of that church 
and of all religious life the Hibic is the only ultimate law. 
Human enactments have their value for the maintenance 
of unrcgenerate civil society and the control of the vicious, 
but the supreme test of every man-made statute is its 
conformity to the Word of God. Only when his com- 
mands are not contrary to the precepts of Scripture is 
obedience due to the civil maj^istrate. Tliat n^aj^nstrate 
has no rijjht to interfere wilh the church, for the rule of 
its spiritual communion is the Word of God, and not his 
law; nor should Christians hold civil ollice. since such 
worldly posts of power, though divinely permitted for the 
best j^ood of a society still C(»nsistin^( in larj^c measure of 
unre^enenite persons, are not appointed as part of the 
l^overmnent of the church, nor are the laws c»f their ad- 
ministraticm the statutes of Christ's kingdom. God alone, 
and not the civil ruler, appoints what the Christian is to 
believe and practice in all spiritual concerns. 

This church, they alfirnTed, consists of the conjjrcj^ations 
of professed disciples of Christ scattered throughout the 
world. Admission to it is obtained by baptism, conse- 
quent upon repentance and f.iith; and hence the Anabaj)- 
tists maintained, like their .spiritual ofTsprinj«[, the modern 
Kaptists, th«it this rite was desij^ned exclusively for a<lults 
— a contention in which ICnj^lish and American Conjjreija- 
tionalism, with a keener sense of the covenant relation of 
the Christian family ii) the kinjjdom of God, has been 
unable to follow them. Of this church the l.ord Jesus is 
the only head; .nnd its conj^rej^ations enjoy the ministry, 
s.icmments, doctrines, and discipline which he has ap- 
pointed. Its officers are to be chosen by the con^re,i(ation 
to whom they minister, and ordained at the hands of its 
elders, with confidence that the Holy Spirit will guide his 
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people in the selection, if made with fasting and prayer. 
The offenses of its membership are to be redressed by ad- 
monition and excommunication by the congreg«ition. An 
uncritical litenilness of interpretation of the commands of 
Christ induced the Anabaptists in general to forbid judicial 
oaths, the bearing of arms, or recompense for ministerial 
serx'iccs. 

Here was a conception of the organiztition, duties, and 
ministry of the church very different from that enter- 
tained in the state estal)lishnients founded by the Ic.iding 
Reformers, and characterized, in spite of all oddities and 
local differences, by a sincere desire to pattern its organi- 
zation and government on the \V\>rd of G(mI. Further- 
more, we find this attempt lending everywhere to the 
thought of the church as a collection of locid bixlies of 
Christian i>eople in some sense separate from the world, 
ruled by divinely appointed laws, capable of ch«M)sing their 
own officers, and administering their own affairs without 
interference from the state. It was a conception naturally 
repugnant to the mass of men in the sixteenth century, 
for they had not outgrown the idea ingrained into thought 
by over a thousand years of teaching that the church is a 
body marked by external unity — if not the unity of an 
undivided Christendom which the Reformation had de- 
stroyed, at least by uniformity of creed and worship within 
a given territory — a uniformity maintained by the state, 
and binding on all its citizens «xs members of the state 
church. It Wtis repugnant also to governments, since 
it denied to them a much-cherished prerogative and 
markedly' limited their powers, while it encouraged dem- 
ocratic tendencies at variance with the prevailing spirit 
of sixteenth-century |M)litical theories. Hence, had the 
radictil Reformers been less feared for their frequent <loc- 
trinal vagaries than they rjally were, their views would 
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have been slow in winning favor during the Reformation 
period. 

The influences and parties which have just been con- 
sidered were continentttl, not Mnglish. lUit the same 
divergent tendencies were to be apparent in the Knglish 
Reformation, and the influence of some of these conti- 
nentiU p«irtics-wa5 to be hirgely fonnative in that move- 
ment Owing in part to the caution with which the En|r|ish 
mind accepts changes, whether in religion or in politics ; to 
its willingness to adopt compromise even if compromise is 
not wholly logical ; and in part also to the |Kilitical chtir- 
acter of the early history of the ICnglish Reformation and 
the op|Misition of the sovereigns to its more radical as- 
|>ects, the movement advanced far more slowly in ICngland 
than on the Gmtincnt. It was in a true sense a period of 
religious education, as well as of change, for the ICnglish 
people. This slowness had its advantages both politically 
and religiously. The nation as a whole had hardly been 
removed from Catliolici.sm under Henry VII!., .save timt 
it preferred ICnglish autonomy to submission to a foreign 
pope. It had learned something under the rule of the 
ccnmselors of ICdward VI., though the people in general 
regarded their violently Protestantizing measures with 
aversion. Kut it viewed the equally arbitrary Catholic 
rule of Mary with yet greater dislike, and by the accession 
of ICIizabeth it WiXs convinced that Protestantism was more 
desirable than Catholicism. The cautious and intentionally 
compromising policy of ICIiztibeth's early reign had one 
merit at least — it continued the development of the ICnglish 
people toward Pr(>tcstantism without serious risk of violent 
Catholic reeiction ; it was not till the Protestantism of the 
n.ition had passed the half-way position of the queen that 
she became a drag on ICnglish religious growth. This 
slow development saved England the bitter civil conflicts 
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which desolated some of the continental lands during the 
Reformation period^ and it also had an effect upon the 
rcli|;ious life of the nation which was ultimately, thouj^h 
not immediately, beneficial. A generation ])assed away 
before the transition of the land from the Roman obedience 
of the early years of Ilcnry VIII. to the very mcKlerate 
Protestantism of Mlixabcth hsid been accomplished. All 
this time Kn^lish reli((ious institutions were in flux, doc- 
trinal standards were being established looking first in one 
direction and then in the other, the thoughts of men were 
exercised with religious problems without long being cast 
in the mold of any one governmentatly imposed system. 
At the b«une time no single leader, such as dominated the 
Reformation of Germany, Switzerland, or even Scotland, 
arose in the ICnglish Church. The result w:ui th«it the 
pe<»ple of Mngland ciune — in a <lim way, it is true — to 
think for themselves on religious problems more generally 
'than the inhabitants of those countries of the Continent 
where the Reformation was more rapid in its intrcKluction. 
Though the real spiritUt'il awakening of the people was not 
manifest till Puritanism had carried its work well into the 
reign of l^lizabeth, the hold which that movement took 
upon the ICnglish people was in no sm<'ill measure due 
to the fact tlmt for the first three decades of the Mnglish 
Refornmtion the Bible Wcis studied by widening circles of 
thoughtful men, while the government .siioke with chang- 
ing voice. 

Hut while this delay and change which marked the prog, 
ress of the ICnglish Reformation doubtless worked gmid 
in the outcome in that it made a wider and deeper and 
freer religious life eventually possible than would have 
been the case had the people |>assed through a less tedious 
education, this .sl(»wneys of development was a source of 
profound grief to the leaders in the Protestant movement 
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ill that land. From the first they labored to bring the 
Church of England to the degree of Protestantism illus- 
trateil in the state churches of the Continent. In the 
early days of the ICnglish Reformation the Gennan thcolo- 

!gians of the school of Luther had the sympathy of Mnglish 
Pn»testants, but by the time that the second iirayer-biM>k 

'of Kdward VI. was issued, in 1552, the influence of Calvin 
had become more powerful in the doctrinal thought of the 

' Knglish Reformers than that of the Lutherans. Thence- 
forward, till the incoming of Arminian theories in the reign 
of James I., all parties among Knglish Protestants were 
Catvinists in thcoh>gy. This desire to conform the Churcli 
of Kngland to the Genevan nuKlet, wliich was already felt 
under the nominal rule of Mdward VI., w.'is gresitly, though 
indirectly, stimulated by the |>ersecutions of Mary. The 
more earnest Protestants fled from Mngland to the Couti- 
nent, preferring exile to conformity to Catholici.sm. There 
they found a welcome in Switzerland and in the Calvinis- 
tic portions of Germany, though not much favor from the 
Lutherans; and on the death of Mary they returned to 
Kngland filled with «idminitioii not only for the doctrine 
but f<ir the polity anil fonns of worship of Calvinism, which 
they wished to introduce into their home land in Genevan 
fullness. Klizabeth had no sympathy with this aim : but 
.she Heeded men for places of prominence in her ecclesias- 
tical Kstablishment who could be tru.sted to oppose Catholic 
plots and strengthen Protestantism, and of such men the 
Marian exiles were the^ most conspicu<nt.s. So it came 
al>out that, in spite of her own preferences, ICIixalxrth was 
forced to give pnmiinence in the Knglish Chutch. at the 
beginning of her reign, to men who desired a much more 
radical Protestanti/.ing of the ceremonials and liturgy of 
that body than found favor in her eyes. 

To these Protestants of the more earnest ty|>e, the most 
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serious objection to the Church of ICngland at the beginning 
of Klizabcth's reign was not any fault in doctrine; they 
agreed fully in its prevailing Calvinism. Nor did they at 
first o|>}>c»se its retention of bishops. In fact, the Reformers 
as a whole had nt> dislike to «'m episco|ial rank in the ministry, 
at least as administrators of church government, though cir- 
cumstances prevented its retention in most of the churches 
which they founded on the Continent. Mven Calvin ad- 
vised the King of Poland to continue the episc()|Kil ofTice 
in that land. Melanchtlum thought bishops dcsirtible as 
a means of est«iblishing gcxxl order in the church. Uut 
none of the Kef«»rmers ccmceived of bi.sho|>s as iK)sscs.sed 
of spiritual |K>wers sui>erior to those of other ministers. 
It Wcis as administrative |>osts th«it the Protestants of the 
early reign c»f Klizabeth were willing to .see the episco|Kd 
office continued. Nor did these Protestants at first object 
to the control of the state over the church — they acccpteil 
office from the h«ind of government without reluctance. 
Their op|K)sition was directed in the beginning again.st 
none of thc*se things, but .igtiinst the retention of certain 
vestments and ceremonies which seemed to them to Savor 
of the Roman liturgy. Thus, the cap and suqilice were 
reminders of the old priestly garb which luid .scemcil to 
make brtxid the line of distinction between the clergyman 
and the layman. So, too, the u.se of the cross its a sym- 
bol, the employment of the ring in marriage, and kneeling 
at the reception of the sacrament, .seemed to these Prot- 
estants acts fitted to tx;r|x:tuate the misuse of the sign of 
the Saviour's iKis.sion, to encourage the thought of marriage 
as a .sacr«iment, and the conception of the Sup|)er as a 
transubstantiation of the elements into, the very body and 
blood of Christ, against which all Protestants of the Cal- 
vinistic school set. their faces. These were in themselves 
acts of little moment — the battle- flag is seldom of much 
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intrinsic importcincc — ^but they symbolized much, and no 
one recognized tlieir significance more clearly than Kliza- 
beth. Tlieir retention meant the continuance of that policy 
by which the admission of CiUholics into the Church of 
Kngland was rendered easy — a policy which hail so much 
politically to commend it. Their abolition would signify 
the full Protestantizing of the Anglican bo<ly, as Protest- 
•intism was understood in the Calvinistic churches of the 
Continent, and the c'ibandt>nment of the policy which made 
it a half-way htnise on the roadway of reform. As early 
its 1550, under the reign of ICdward VI.. Hooper, the 
bishop-elect of Gloucester, had denounced the prescribed 
veslinents. The more earnest Protestants at the begin- 
ning of ICIi/abeth*s reign, like (irindal, Sandy.s, and Jewel 
of ihe high clergy, and lUirghlcy and Walsingham of the 
statesmen, were also their opponent.**, lint ICIizabeth was 
determined! in her ecclesiastical policy; and on this point 
.she had the .symp.ithy of that large party in the kingdom 
whose affection for the abolisheil Catholic worship contin- 
ued, and who wi.shed to make as few departures from it 
as were consistent with obedience to the law. In opposi- 
tion to the desires of the more earnest Protestants, .she 
insisted on the enforcement of her eccle.siastical regulations. 
Thus there arose in the bosom of the Church of ICngland, 
at the ciimmencement of the reign of ICIixabeth, two par- 
ties, one of which, from its desire to purify the church 
from remnants <if Roman usage, was nicknamed ** Puri- 
tan **; and the other of which, marked by a wish to main- 
tam churchly usages in the compromise condition in which 
they were, and to support the royal supremacy in order 
to that end. may, for want of a more descriptive title, be 
style<l ••Anglican." 

The problem with which the Church of ICngland was 
confronted at this juncture was of the most serious char- 
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octen A mass of clergy and people, swept five years 
before by government edict out of nominal Protestant- 
ism back to their original Catholicism, had now been car- 
ried over to Protestantism again. The incumbents of the 
higher offices of the church had been genenilly changed ; 
but the overwhelming majority of the parish ministers of 
tlie new order of affairs were the same who had served 
under Mary; and they were generally ignorant, unable 
to preach, often incapable of setting a wo'^'hy example of 
Christian living to their congregations. In place of this in- 
efficient body of clergy the Puritans were anxious to estab- 
lish an educated, spirttually«minded, and zealous ministry. 
It is no unjust criticism of the Anglicans to s«'iy that they 
were not so alive to the spiritual necessities (»f the land ; 
they were themselves very l-irgely the ministry against 
whose inefficiency the Puritans protested. As far as a 
geographical division of England between the two i>arties 
may be made, the south and east, especially the vicinity 
of I^ndon and the counties along the North Sea from the 
Thames to the lIumlKT, may be s;ud to have favored Puri- 
tanism. This was the region of ICngland which had most 
welcomed Wiclif and his K'llKirers, and where the Reforma- 
tion had found most ready lodgment at its lieginning. It 
was the region also from which the strength of the opfnisi- 
tion to the tyranny of the Stuarts was to come, and where 
no small share of the future settlers of New England had 
their home. It w<is no .icciilent, therefore, that m«'ule the 
more e.xstern of the two English universities, that of Cam- 
bridge, the home of Puritanism almost from the l>eginning 
of Eliz.ibeth's reign, and the training-sch<M)l not only of 
the most strenuous Pn»tcstantism of the home land, but 
of most of the early New England divines. 

The opposition of the authc»rities of the English Church, 
under the impulse of the queen, to the modifications de- 
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sired by the Puritans, led to a second stage in Puritan 
development, and one much more radical in its departure 
from the polity of the Establishment than that just con- 
sidered. The forcible retention of vestments and cere- 
monies which the growing Protestantism of the reform 
party increasingly condemned soon led to questionings as 
to whether the system itself which permitted their reten- 
tion was that divinelv intended as the normal polity of the 
church ; some Puritans no longer criticised rites and gar- 
ments, they began toexamine the constitution of the English 
Kstablishment in its fundamental principles. Naturally, the 
test by which they judged it was largely borrowed from 
Geneva. The leader in this second sttige of I'uritanism 
w.'is Thomas Cartwright. Dorn in 1535, he was identified 
with the University of Cambridge from the year 1 547, and 
sts student, fellow, and teacher contributed more tlum any 
other Knglishman toward making that seminary a strong- 
hold of Calvinism. I lis greatest prominence came in 1 569, 
when he became I«.*uly Margaret professor of divinity in 
his university ; but this post of influence exposed him to 
the immediate attack of the Anglicans, of whom the most 
prominent was John Whitgift, the later y\rchbishop of Can- 
terbury, \\y this op|iosition Cartwright was c(»ni|H:lled to 
abandon his professorship in Ueceinber, 1570, and in Sep- 
tember, 1571, he was driven from his felhiwship; tliencc- 
fonvard, till his death, in 1603, to be a .«uiTerer for his 
belief. 

This dispute, centering in the university which best rep- 
resented the advancing Protestantism of the nati(»n, made 
Cartwright the leader of the Puritan iKirty, and impressed 
his views on his followers, lie had gained from Calvin 
the conception of the church as independent of the state 
in administration — a theory toward which governmental 
opposition had been forcing the whole Puritan jKirty. He 
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had come to the conclusion that church t)olity is taught 
authoritatively in tlie Scriptures, and that no church could 
be truly reformed till its government was adjusted to the 
biblical model. He had learned fn>m Geneva also a faith 
in the efficacy of discipline to remedy the spiritual im|KT- 
fcctions with which the unquestioning retention of the 
whole Catholic population of l^nglsind in Klizabcth's Es- 
tablishment had filled the membership. of the church. He 
had come to the belief that the system of diocesan episco- 
pacy was no part of the divine model, and ought at least 
to be essentially modified. He was convinced that the 
people of each |Kirish should have a share in the selection 
of its ministers. These principles were in radical contra- 
vention of the Mlizabcthan theory of the government of 
the church by ofiiccrs of royal appointment and by laws 
imposed by the sovereign; no real compromise between 
them and the Anglican theory was possible. Kliznbcth 
and the Anglican party generally saw their threatening 
character, and the power of the government was there- 
fore set in yet more determined opposition to the Puritan 
cause. 

But though Cartwright moved thus with finn tread in 
the direction in which Calvin had led the way, and per- 
haps went a little further than Calvin, he retained most of 
Calvin's limitations also, and in his merits and shf>rtcom- 
ings alike he represented the whole Puritan mcivement in 
which he was so conspicuous a leader. From the time of his 
expulsion from Cambridge down tt> the civil war that |iarty 
largely walked in his footstep.s — the Presbyterian Puritans, 
always a majority of the Ixnly, did so always. Like 
Calvin, Cartwright held to the conception of a National 
Church, of which all baptized and non-excommunicate 
inhabitants of England wer^ members. Like Calvin, he 
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believed that this vast assemblag'e of the good and bad 
was to be trained and purified by the hibum of ministers 
of the Seripture desit^nation and the enforcement of an 
active, scarchini; disc!ph*nu by the officers of each cont;re« 
{{ation and district Lil<e Calvin, he believed it the duty 
of tite niatfistrate to aid the church by reprcssint; heresy 
and com]K*lliiig uniformity, tliough it was only in the |>ath 
designated in the Word of God that the ma(;istrate could 
rightfully compc:l men to go. That that path should not 
appear the same to all really good men was a thought 
which the Puritan did not readily entertain. Tlie national 
Church of Kngland seemed to Cartwright too sacred an 
institution for men to se|Kirate from without peril of schism, 
and he relied on the civil government, which had already 
carried it over from Catholicism to Anglicanism, to effect 
its alteration, as a whole, once again into Prcshytcrian Puri- 
tanism. Therefore, in Cartwright's view, the work of a 
Christian man desirous of bringing the English Church 
into confonnity to the Scripture model w.ns to agitate, 
labor, argue, and try to move the government to effect 
the change ; to introduce, as far as he Wtis able and the 
government would permit, the worship and discipline of 
Geneva, in order to raise the inert m<iss of the all-inclusive 
membership of the Establishment; to encourage eaniest, 
educated, spiritual-minded ministers; but on no account 
to withdraw from the national religious body. It was a 
theory that require<l for its successful establishment the 
conversion of the dominant forces of ICngland to its sup- 
|H)rt, and though that conversion seemed in Cartwright*M 
time exceedingly probable, and under the concurrent influ- 
ence of opposition to the tyranny of the Stuart sm-ereigns 
was temporarily brought about during the parliamentary 
struggles of the .<(evcntecnth century, it was never per- 
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manently accomplished Moreover, the views which Cart- 
wright impressed on the Puritan party, like those of Calvin, 
had the two great defects of an unspiritual theory of church- 
membership and an unscriptural intimacy of relation to the 
state. As ICliz'abethan Anglicanism was a half-way house 
between Catholicism and full Protestantism, so Puritanism 
was a halting-place between Anglicanism and Congrcga- . 
tiojialism. It was to be the training-school of early Itng- 
lish Congrcgationalists ; but it could not be permanent, 
for it was intenninglcd with elements inconsistent with a 
logical application of its own principles. 

The Puritan movement grew rapidly in strength as 
KlixabcthV reign advanced ; cs|>ecially after the death of 
Mary of Scotland, in 15H7, and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, in 1588, relieved the fear of Catholic interven- 
tion, which h«id united, in a measure, all opponents ul the 
IKipacy. The one great bo<ik of English reading became 
the Bible, and to hundreds and thousands of the more 
earnest Protestants the llible taught the Puritan lesson. 
Men full of new enthusiasm for the unfettered Word of 
GchI cared little for the writings of the fathers, the opin- 
ions of the councils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
ries, or wh.it is now Ctillctl the " historic continuity *' of the 
church. To their thinking, GotI had made a plain revela- 
tion of his will, and all that did not evidently conform to 
that message, however ancient or of whatever generality 
of usage, was an insult to the divine Law-giver. 

Hut as Puritanism advanced and became more dogmatic, 
Anglicanism advanced also. The Anglicans of the ojxjn- 
ing years of I<3lizal)eth*s reign had found the chief warrant 
for the existence of diocesan episcofxicy in the preference 
of the sovereign for that form of church government. 
They were willing freely to .admit the true churchly char- 
acter of an ecclesiastical organization unprovided with 
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bishops. But the growing Puritan criticism of prelacy led 
the Anglicans more and more into its defense. \Vhitgift» 
Cartvvright's opponent at Cambridge, and from 1583 to 
1604 Archbishop of Canterbury, and always one of iihe 
most violent of opponaits of Puritanism, did not venture 
to assert more than that episcopacy was the most ancient 
and desirable type of organization. He used lanj(uat;c 
that certainly allowed the inference that possibly other 
forms of government were more accordant with the New 
Testament intimations. But by 1589, in his sermon at 
Paul's Cross, Richard Bancroft, afterward to be Whitt;ift*s 
successor in the see of Canterbury, declared — a little (»b- 
Kcurely, it Is true — that episcopacy is of divine authority. 
This theory was elaborated by Tluuuas Bilson, later Bishop 
of Worcester, in 1593. and episcopacy and apo.stolic suc- 
cession were asserted to be essential to the existence of 
the church. The careful Richard Hooker, in his ** ICccle- 
siasticall Politic*' of 1593. tlid not indcecl i;<> further than 
to affirm the superior anti(|uity and scripturalncss of epis- 
copacy, while denying its absolute necessity; but the 
Anglican party as a whole moved in the directi<ni pointed 
out by l^ancroft and Bilson — a direction which found its 
complete exponent in William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from 1633 to 1645, and which was the radical an- 
tithesis of l*uritanism. not only in the stress which it laid 
on episcopacy, but in its attitude toward those features of 
worship against which the Puritans protested. Puritan- 
ism thus stimulated its^-opposite tendency in the luit;lish 
Church. The hostility between the two parties thus be- 
came more pronounced, as their divergence became more 
extreme throughout I'llizabeth's reign; and the queen's 
mighty influence, controlling ajjpointmcnts to high eccle- 
siastical ofTice, and largely determining the strictness or 
laxity of the enforcement of uniformity, was thrown fully 
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on the side of the Anglicans, a little, it may be, because 
their growing high-churchism a]>}>calcd to her religious 
taste, but chiefly because the views of the Anglican jiarty 
best comported with her theories of the royal supremacy. 
This largely political character of Elizabeth's opposition 
to Puritan views marked the whole Anglican jmrty. It 
was not merely religious op])osition that embittered the 
discussion. It was also the |x;rccption, dim at flrst, but 
growing clearer all through Klizabcth's reign, of the fact 
which became so i>atent in the time of the Stuarts, timt 
the difl'ering principles of the two parties regarding church 
government led also to radically divergent conceptions of 
the relation of the ruler to the state. In the Anglican 
view the clergyman was cither the representative of the 
sovereign in the religious administration of the kingdom, 
or, as with the high-churchmen who gradually anise in 
the Anglican party, a member of a divinely appointed 
onler over which the sovereign had a regulative control. 
In neither phase of the Anglican theory was the clergy- 
man in any way responsible to the people to whom he 
ministered. He looked to his .sovereign, his ecclesiastical 
su|)erior, or to God, as the <inly authority that could take 
cognizance of his acts. In cictual practice the Anglican 
saw in the king the ultimate source of ecclesiastic«nl power. 
Now this conception of clerical responsibility not only 
greatly aided that de|>endcnce on the sovereign of all the 
ecclesiastical interests of the land which was dear to the 
Tudors and Stuarts, it g.ave to the sovereign himself a sta- 
tion which accorded him a divine right to rule. A ruler 
who was the " supreme governor" of a church whose minis- 
ters owed no respcmsibility for their actions to their flocks, 
was not likely to be held answerable to his people for his 
deeds. If he rightfully app(»inted and controlled those 
who were members of a divinely constituted order, his 
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own power must be of divine appointment. The tendency 
of men to think in political afTairs as they do in questions 
of church polity — a tendency always illustrated in the his- 
tory of the church — made the Anglican naturally a sup- 
|M>rter of that Tudor and Stuart view of the royal author- 
ity, which held the king answerable to God but not to his 
])eoplc. 

On the other hand, the Puritaif leameil from Cilvinism 
that the minister should serve his congregation with their 
consent. The Puritan believed that to the people, in some 
measure at least, belonged the right tt> select their spiritual 
guides. Such right of choice implied rcs|)onsibility to the 
ch<M)sing jKuver. The preacher was not a royal agent or 
a member of a sacred order set over a {Kirish whose in- 
habitants had no voice in his selection; he was a minister 
whose leatlership had l)een sought by those whom he 
serx'ed. Such a relatic»n implied res|)onsibility to his |>eo. 
pie — a certain measure of control tm their |>art over him, 
even if wholly undefmed. Then, t<M>, the statute-book 
which the Puritan insisted should be the ultimate rule of 
ecclesiastical «'ulministration w«is something other than the 
laws of the realm. No ceremony or oflTice *• by law estab- 
lished •* was right till it accorded with the Word of Gml. 
And though the Puritan held that the Hible was so plain 
that all who sincerely rctid its teachings must understand 
them in the same way, what he really <li<l was to subject 
the ecclesiastical statutes of the realm of luigland to revi- 
sion in accordance with his individual understanding of the 
divine revelation. This habit of testing by the Word of 
Gml taught the Puritan, as no man of his time was taught, 
to think for himself, lie might be shnv in carrying his 
principles from the realm of the church to the field t>f poli- 
tics: but the Puritan coiild no more avoitl applying them 
equally in both directions than the Anglican. It was no 
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accident that made the Puritan query whether a sovereign 
was not responsible to his subjects for his administration 
of their interests, or whether the royal acts and enact- 
ments should not be justified by some standard higher 
than the kingly will. It was a perception of this tendency 
that, quite as much as any religious antijxithy, roused the 
hostility of the supporters of the royal authority against 
the Puritan. 

The influence of continental. Calvinism in developing one 
of the two great parties within the English Kstabltshmcnt 
has thus been seen to have been profound. WvX the de- 
gree in which the more radical movements which arc now 
to be considered were dependent on impulses traceable to 
the Aucibaptists of the Continent is far less certain. These 
movements, springing up on a soil made ready by Puritan- 
ism, were the source of modern Congregationalism. In 
many respects — in their cibandonmcnt t)f the State Church, 
in their direct api^al to the Word of God fur every detail 
of administration, in their organization and officers — their 
likeness to those of the radicil Refonners of the Continent is 
so striking that some affiliati<m seems almost certain. Nor 
is the geographical argument for probable connection with 
continenttil movements less weighty. These radical I^ng- 
lish efl'orts for a complete reformation had their chief sup- 
port in the eastern counties, esiiecially in the vicinity of 
Nonvich and of Ixindon. These regions had long been 
the recipient of Dutch immigration ; and the influx from 
the Netherlands had vastly increasetl during the early 
reign of IClizabcth, owing to the tynmny of Philip II. In 
1562 the Dutch and Walloons settled in ICngland num- 
bered 30.000. Hy 1568 some 5225 of the people of I^>n- 
don were of this immigration; and by 1587 they consti- 
tuted more than hsilf of the imputation of Norwich* while 
they were largely present in other coast towns. Now these 
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immigrants were chiefly artisans, and among the workmen 
of Holland Anabaptist views were widely disseminated; 
and while it would be unjustifiable to claim that these 
exiles on English soil were chiefly, or largely, Anabaptists, 
there were Anabaptists among them, and an Anabaptist 
w.ny of thinking may not improbably have been widely 
induced among those who may have been entirely uncon- 
scious of the source from which their impulse came. Cer- 
tainly the resemblances between the Anabaptist move- 
ments of the Continent and Knglish Congregationalism in 
theories of church polity, and the geographical possibil- 
ities of contact between the two, are sufficiently manifest 
to make a denial of relationship exceedingly diflicult. 

Hut the points of dissimilarity between these extreme 
Knglish Protestants and the continental radicals are also 
conspicuous. They rejected doctrines much prized by the 
Anabaptists, like believers* baptism; they retained oaths; 
they recognized it as the duty of a Clirislian, if so re- 
quired, to serve the state as a magistrate or a soldier. 
These diversities, combined with the absence from their 
writings of any sense of indebtedness t<> continental leach- 
ers, .ind the purely Knglish character of their names as far 
as known, show that whatever they may have gained fnun 
the thought of the Continent was indirect and unconscious, 
•ind that their own work was in a large measure inde- 
pendent. 

The first traces of a movement in Kngland which insisted 
on a separation from the Kstablishment in order to a fuller 
reformation, and which thus went beyond Puritanism in 
the direction of early Congregationalism, are found in Lon- 
don in the year 1567. Attemjits have indeed been made 
to demonstrate the existence of Separatist churches under 
the reign of Mary, but the .secret cc»ngregations of her time 
seem to have been simply persecuted Protestants of the 
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Establishment as it had been in the days of Edward VI. 
On June 19. 1 567» however, the authorities broke up an as- 
sembly of another character. A body of men and women 
had gathered at Plumbers* Ilall in I^ndcm on that day, 
ostensibly to celebrate a wedding, and really with the 
added puqiose of h(»ldin(; worship in what they deemed 
a purer manner than that of the Church of Kngland. The 
inruption of the oflTicers of the law into their little meetiu}; 
was followed by the arrest of some fifteen of those pres- 
ent, their committsil to prison, and their examination by 
Mdmund Grindal, then the bishop of the London (h'occse. 
Hy this examination it ap])eared that this little b<idy re« 
ganled the ceremoin*es ami canon law of the ICstablishmeht 
as evil, aiul Imd therefore or(;anixed for its own worship 
aimrt fn»m the c(»nstituted imrishcs of the land. Other 
|Ki]>ers, es|K:cially a i>etition to CJuecn lCli/.alM.*th, prepared 
in 1571 after their i^istor and deacon had dietl in prison, 
show their views and procedure more clearly. In this 
document they style themselves "a p«M»r congregation 
whom GcmI hath septirated from the churches of Kngland, 
«ind from the mingled and false worshiping therein used/* 
As a church assembly, it furthermore ap]M:ars that they 
had at least two oflicers of their own selection, " our mtn- 
ister, Richard Fitz, Thomas Howland, deacon '* ; «ind that 
they "do serve the Lord every Sabbath-day in houses, 
•ind on the fourth dtiy in the week we meet or come to- 
gether weekly to use pmyer and exercise discipline on 
them which do deserve it, by the strength and sure war- 
rant of the laird's good Word, as in Matt, xviii. 15-18." 
Here was a very nulimentary ty|K: ofCongregatlon- 
aliMn; but its advance l>eyond Puritanism was decided. 
These men and women hatl evidently cut loose frimi the 
idea of a national church. They had come to the conclu- 
sion that they themselves could constitute a church on the 
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Scripture model. They hml chosen their ofliceni; and 
they had administered discipline apparently as the work 
of the whole con(;re}{c'ition, though in regard to this most 
iniiH>rtant {xirticular the iietition, as just quoted, is nut sis 
definite as c(nild be wished. These acts, taken together, 
certainly show that this |iersecuted Ixnly at llumbers* llall 
was groping after the Congregational ideal. They were 
indeed far from its full realisation. Tliey were a com- 
IKiny of floor, ignomnt Christians, tr}'ing to carry out a 
complete reformation. Hiey had seen only a little way 
on the road thither; but they had caught a glimpse, im- 
|>erfect though it was, of the New Testament ]KUtern of 
the church. 

This little London church of which l*it/. was minister 
liati no lasting inlhienceand arrived at no greater dermite- 
ness of view. The strong lian«l of govermuent was heavy 
w\Hn\ it, its worship w«xs broken up, and after a puritut c»f 
sufTering in the various prisons ol London which cost its 
leaders their lives, it disjip|>e<'ired fnmi human sight. Pirn- 
sibly its scattered members maintained worship for years 
in Ixindon— -we get cKrcasional glimpses of illegal assem- 
blies, the nature of which is not very clear, meeting fmm 
time to time in and alMHit London, and attracting the oc« 
cisional notice of the government. Possibly it cnntributecl 
to the formation of the I^^Mulon church which, twenty-«»ne 
years after the |ietitit>n that has been tpioted, chose l*>ancis 
Johns<in for its |Kistor and John GreenwiNul for its teacher, 
and which had Henry Harrowe for its leading member. 
Hut though |>erhaps probable, this continued existence 
(»f Fitx*s church is only conjectural. Ila«l it Inren the 
sole witness to a completer reformatit>n, Congregationalism 
woidd never have come into being. The work which the 
London church of 1567 apparently l>egan to do was really 
accomplished, and the Congregational system really set 
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forth 80 as first to claim any considerable degree of atten- 
tion, through the labors and writings of Robert Browne — 
to whom this polity is so indebted, in spite of any be* 
{pnnings made by Richard Fitz and his associates, that 
he deserves the title of the father of modem Congrega- 
tionalism. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EAKLY ENGLISH CONGKEGATIONALISM. 

(LRoiiert Browne, whose writings contain the first 
definite statement of Congregational principles from nn 
Knglish penJI was neither in fixity of character nor in sii- 
gacity of method a man to win admiration or to command 
personal respect. Hisjullimate conformity to the Church 
of ICnglandJcaiised early Congrcgationalists to resent the 
applicati<in of his name to their chtirches, and still leads 
occasional writers on Congregational history to disparage 
his services or discredit his leadership. Nor have histo- 
rians of the ICslahlishment forgotten, in sjiite of his recon- 
ciliation to the ICnglish Church, the fierceness of the attack 
which he made for a time upon that body, 01 is personal 
i|ualifications were not those of a leader in an enterprise 
ilemanding patience.^ lie had liille capacity to give peace 
<ir permanency to the congregations which he founded, 
and small faculty for holding continuous fellowship with 
his associates, lie was a man of rash impulsiveness of 
temperament idways. 

Vet when all detractions have been made from his per- 
.sonal worth, there can be no question that he was, at least 
during the portiim of his career with which we have to do, 
a man of sincerity and of warm Christian faffli ; and the 
probability seems .strong, as Dr. Dexter has pointed out, 
• that the abandonment of his Congregation.il professions, 
which has cost him the respect due to a confessor, was the 
result of mental break-down consequent upon disappoint- 
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incnts and imprisonments rather than any real denial of 
the beliefs for which he had proved himself ready to siiflfer. 
Whatever his defects may have been, he enjoys the dis- 
tinction not only of bein^ the (first to formulate Con(;re({a- 
titnial ]K>lity, but the earliest ICnglishman also to proclaim 
the doctrine that church and state should be mutually 
inde]>endent.]^ A man of such clearness of insij^ht, and who 
made such lar^^e contributions to Con^rei^ational develop- 
ment» catuiot be denied a prominent place in the histciry of 
Congregational bc^innin^s. 

Urowne came (»f a family of considerable local promi- 
nence in Rutlandshire, which had an estate at Tolethorpe^ 
and wais connected with that of Lord Hur^hley, who was 
from the neiKhborint; county of Lincoln. Ilere at Tole- 
thoqie lirowne was born about the year 1550, though the 
exact date is still undiscovered. No details of his early 
life have been preserved ; if we may jiiily*-* hy hi** early 
manhood, he must have been a ycuith of feeble health but 
of eager impulsiveness. Hy 157Q he was a .student ait 
Coqius Christi Collej;e in the University i»f Cambridge, 
and in 1572 he received there his <lej;ree of bachelor of 
arts. The university at the time was turmoiled by the 
threat c^mtroversy between Cartwrij^ht and Whitj^ift — a 
contest which cost Cartwrij(ht his professorship in Decem- 
ber, 1570, and his fellowship at Trinity Collej^e in Sep- 
tember, 1571, but which made him more conspicuously 
than ever the champion of the Puritan cause. No atmos- 
phere more ailapted to excite an ea^cr y<iunj( student 
could well be imagined; and Drowne was doubtless now 
awakened, if he had not been before, to the importance of 
a further reformaticm of the ICn^lish Church. Kvidences 
of his own pronounced attitude in sym|)athy with the 
radictil party are s(K>n apparent. Unless the historian 
Strype has confused him with a man of similar name, as is 
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not impossibly the case, Browne was in 1571, a year before 
his graduation, a chaplain in the household of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and of opinions so obnoxious to his church ly 
superiors that the duke was moved to plead in his be- 
half that his ]K)sition was a privileged station, in order to 
Mive him from citation. However this may have been, for 
some three years after his graduation he taught school, 
probably in Soutlnvark ; and during this period he preached 
occasionally, at considerable peril, to unlawful gatherings 
of Christian i>eoplc met together for divine worshijj in 
gravel-pits about Islington. His teaching being inter- 
rupted by the plague, he was .soon back in Cambritlge ; 
but more important for him than any course of study 
undertaken at the university w«ns his entrance into the 
family and under the theological instruction of Rev. Rich- 
ard Greenham of the neighboring village of Dry l.^rayt<in. 
Introduced into this strenuous Puritan home, Browne's 
good qualities won .speedy recognition from its head, and 
though Greenham had little .sympathy with Separatist 
iileas, Browne was encouraged by him to preach in Puri- 
tan pulpits, apparently without the license of a bishop. 
Nor were Browne's ministrations in any way unacceptable. 
An urgent re(|uest from a congregation in Cambridge, 
probably that of Benet Church, in<luceil him to labor for 
half a year in that town, and his hearers would gladly 
have secured his ministraticms more permanently had not 
a change in his own views rendered his continuance even 
in the Puritan wing of the Church of ICngland impossible. 
This momentous change, which transformed the zealous 
yoimg preacher from a Puritan, waiting like thous;(nds of 
others for the further reform of the iMiglish Iistablishment 
by the .slow process of agitation and the hand of civil 
authority, into a SejKiratist, attacking the Church of Ivng- 
land as an unchristian body and insisting on the segre- 
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gallon of relifpous men and women from its fellowship, 
occurred during this Cambridge ministry, and probably 
in 1579. As Browne looked upon the condition of the 
Establishment, with its all-inclusive membership and its 
too frequent toleration of unfit men in the ministry, he 
felt, as every Puritan did, a burning desire for its reforma- 
tion. Dut he felt now, what the Puritan did not, that the 
only way that this reformation was to be brought about 
was by separation from a body where such unworthy per- 
sons were tolerated. Most of all he was convinced that 
any dependence upon the licensure of bishops for minis- 
terial authority was a sin, since to the bishops more than 
to any other class of church officers it seemed to him that 
the hindrance of the necessary reformatiim of the church 
was due. They prevented the exercise of discipline desired 
by the Puritans, they silenced the preachers most eager 
for reform, they kept the church in much the state in 
which it had been when it came out of its papal subjection 
at the begiiming of Elizabeth's reign. Browne therefore 
now proclaimed to his Cambridge hearers that their own 
reformation was incomplete ; and, though it seems almost 
certain that he must already have received episcopal ordi- 
nation, he now repudiated all dependence on the author- 
ization of bishops, and denounced the whole order. The 
consequence was that he was speedily silenced. 

The notification of his inhibition from preaching Browne 
received with .scorn, and he seems to have been im|K:lled 
by it to a yet firmer conviction that it was his duty to 
leave a church where episco|Kil authority could be, as he 
thought, so abused, and where full Christian life seemed 
to him so hedged about with hindrances. Having heard 
that in the acljacent county of Norfolk there were those 
who were seeking a purified church, he now determined 
to join them ; but at this juncture a former acquaintance. 
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Robert Harrison, came to Cambridge from Norwich, the chief 
city of Norfolk, and it was to this friend's house at Norwich 
that Drowne went when he took his departure from Cam- 
bridge, probably in 1580. Harrison, who for several years 
was to be the comiKinion and associate of Browne, was of 
maturer age, though his seems to have been the less mas- 
terful mind. I le hail graduated at Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge, in 1567, and had already had difficulties with 
the ecclesiastical authorities owing to pronounced Puritan 
scruples regarding certain portions of the service. A man 
less erratic in his tendencies than Hrowne, and less fruit- 
ful also in his reasoning, he added an element of stability 
for a time to the congregation which Krowne gathered, 
and his pecuniary assistance apparently made possible the 
publication of Iirowne*s books. lUit his connection with 
the Congregational movement was brief; by about 1585 
he was no longer of the living. 

It was in study and discussion with Harrison at Norwich 
that Hrowne fully worked out his theories of church polity. 
Evidently his investigation of the scattered hints contained 
in the pages of the New Testament was profound ; and to 
his thinking the Scriptures were the direct source of his 
system. Hut it is not impossible that some indirect in- 
fluence of Anabaptist thought. may have aided in shaping 
Hrowne*s views. He h.id been attracted to Norfolk by 
the presence there of persons desirous for a radical refor- 
mation of the I*!stablishmcnt as well iis by his friendship 
for Harrison. Who thesp persons were it is hard to tell. 
Hut Norfolk was a county who.se towns contained a large 
admi.xture of Dutch hcindicraftsmcn, and the suggestion 
seems a probable one that Anabaptist modes of thought, 
imported with these Hollanders into their new English 
home, may have borne some fruitage, and may have un- 
consciously afTc*cted Browne himsvlf in his conceptions of 
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the church. Though no trace of a recognition of iiulcbt- 
edncstt to Anabaptist thought can be found in Drowne'n 
writings, and though we discover no Dutch names among 
the small number of his followers whom we know by name 
at all, the similarity of the system which he now worked 
out to that of the Anabaptists is so great in many resjiects 
that the conclusion is hard to avoid that the a*semblance 
is more than accidental. At the same time, its unlikeness 
in other important features, as, for instance, the doctrine 
of baptism, is so marked that we may l>e sure that Browne 
did nt>t borrow directly or consciously ; and that if influ- 
enced by the Anabaptist movement at all, as it seems de* 
cidedly probable that he was, it must have been in conse- 
quence of an Anabaptist way c»f thinking in the regions of 
eastern Kngland, where Dutch immignmts were numerous, 
rather than by contact with avowed Anabaptists. 

Browne was, in early life at least, a man in whom belief 
was coupled with action ; anil the development of his .sys- 
tem during the first months of his residence at Norwich 
was followed by the formation, on Congregatitmal lines, 
of a church in that city some time in 1580 or 1581. liut 
though lirowne was the ]xistor of this little flock, his mis- 
sionary efl'orts extended beyond the bonlers of Norfolk 
certainly as far as lUiry St. lulmunds, where his presich- 
ing was received with much appreciation by the humbler 
classes, and where he p<issibly established a church, and 
certainly made disciples who ultimately sufl'ered death for 
distributing his bcMiks. This activity bnnight ujion Urowne 
the hand of c*cclesiastical restraint, though his rchitionship 
to Lord Hurghley and that noblemanV interest in him — 
an interest which involved no symi>athy with' his view.s— 
.prevented the degree of severity that would have been 
measured out to a less |)owerfully connected innovator. 
But the opposition of the Bishop of Norwich, and soon 
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that also of the Archbishop of Canterbury, convinced the 
major i^art of the little Norwich church that it was useless 
to attempt to carry on its work in England ; and there- 
fore, after some debate in which Scotland and the Channel 
Islands were considered, it emiKraled, probably late in 
15H1, to Middelbur^f, a little city in the Dutch province ol 
Zeland, which had long had extensive trade relations with 
the eastern towns of England, and where resident ICnglish 
merchants maintained a congregation of strongly Puritan 
tendencies, now under the pastoral charge of tlie exiled 
Cartwright. A portion of the church, it seems certain, re- 
mained at Norwich and continued in some humble fashion 
its organization. 

Arrived on Dutch soil, Drowne and Harrison still con- 
tinued their interest in their English hon)e. The congre- 
gation under their care preserved its inde|>endence, it 
apiiears, as long as Krowne remained. Indeed, Hrownc 
deemed that Puritanism, even of the stremM)us type rep- 
resented by Cartwright, was unworthy of fellowship, since 
it continued in the national church, from which he thought 
it the duty of a Christian to come out ; and this feeling of 
dislike was re|mid by the aversion iif the Puritans t4i the 
whole Separatist moven)ent. To inlluence the people of 
the land which he had left, Drowne, with the aid of Har- 
rison, sent forth from Midtlelburg three tracts during the 
year I5«H3, of which two are of the utmost importance in 
early Congregational literature. One, named " A Treatise 
of Reformation without Tarj-ing for anie, and of the 
wickednesse of those Preachers, which will not refonne 
till the Magistrate commaundc or comi>ell them," carries its 
burden on its title. It is a .*itrenuous argument ft»r instant 
separation from the Establishment, and a s|>ecial iittack 
upon the i>osition of the Puritans who were waiting within 
the Church of England for its reform by civil authority. 
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The other, entitled " A Hooke which Sheweth the life and 
manners of all true Christians, and howc vnlike they are 
vnto Turkes and Papistes, and Heathen folke/' is the first 
systematic exposition of its principles which Congrc(ra- 
tionalism procluccd. In it, under an elaborate and some- 
what mechanical form of c|ucstions, counter*(iuestions, and 
defmitions, Hrownc outlinetl his system as lie read it in 
the Word of GcmI. To his thinking a Christian church 
is a bcKly of professed believers in Christ, united to one 
another and to their Lord by a voluntary covenant. This 
covenant is the constitutive element which transforms an 
assembly of Christians into a church. Its members are 
not all the baptizecl inhabitants of a kingdom, but only 
thf)se jMissessed of Christian character. Such a church is 
under the immediate headship of Christ, and is to be ruled 
only by laws anil oflicers of his ap|H)intmcnt. To each 
church Christ has intnisted its own government, discipline, 
and choice of iiflicers ; and the abitlin(( oflicers are those 
designated in the New Testament, the fiastor, teacher, 
eiders, deacons, and widows, whom the church is to select 
and .set apart for their various duties. Hut the presence 
of these oflicers does not relieve the onlinary member of 
res|MHisibility for the welfare of the church to which he 
belongs. On the contrary, Christ is the immediate Lord 
not only of the church but of every member of it. and 
each member is responsible to him for the .stewardship of 
the graces with which he has been intrusted. This direct- 
ness €>f connection between Christ and all the members of 
his church maile ltrowne*s |M)lity practically democratic, 
and rendered it more prophetic t>f wh<it CouKregationalism 
has become in our century than were the. more aristocratic 
theories of Harrowe and of the settlers of New England. 

lUit while Itrowne thus asserted the full autonomy of the 
local church and the full responsibility of each member for 
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its good order, he held also that churches have obli|^tions 
€me toward another which bind them to mutual watch and 
brotherly helpfulness. Here, then, in genn at least, Hrowne 
set forth that C€inception of mutual accountability which 
is one of the distinguishing features of Congregationalism, 
and which renders his system something more than baltl 
Independency. 

In one other nmtter alsi> Hn>wnc*s views were prophetic. 
To his thinking the civil authorities have n«» right to exer- 
cise lonlship over spiritual concerns, or to enforce submis- 
sion to any ecclcsiastic«il system. It was an opinion already 
advanced by the Aiuibaptists of the Continent, but which 
no Englishman had yet proclaimed, and it found little echo 
even am<rng his inimediate disciples. Harrison tlid not 
share it, the l^Midon- Amsterdam church of Johnsim and 
Ainsworth did not symfKithize with it, and we shall fnul 
that early New England had no place for it. Hut in this, 
as in many other direct it ms, Krowne saw more clearly than 
men of his century of far greater .stability and iiersonal 
worth than he. 

The opinions advancal in these tracts by Krowne fn>m 
his siife retreat in Holland were far t<M) revolutionary to 
meet with toleration in England, and it was for circulation 
in ICngland that the ]iamphlets were designed. Soon they 
were sent in considerable numbers, apparently in unbouiul 
sheets, to those places in his native island where Hrowne 
had labored, and on June 30, I5«H3, they called forth a 
proclamation in the name of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
they are described ;is "sundry seditiiMis, scismaticall, and 
erronious printed Hookes and libelles, tending to the de- 
prauing of the ICcclesiastical gouernment established within 
this Realme " ; and all |)ersons {lossessing them are ordered 
to give them up, while all who distribute them are threat- 
ened with the i>enalties of sedition. Hut even before this 
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proclamation had been put forth, on June 4 and 5, 1583, 
two men. John Coppin and ICIi.xs Hiacker, were haii}(ed at 
Hury St. Mchnunds on the chial char^^e of hea*sy and the 
circulation of the works of Hrowne and Harrison — some 
ftirty of the confiscited b(M>ks bein(( burned at the exe- 
cutions. 

Hut by the time that these martyrs to Congregational- 
ism were k'^''"K "P ^^\^\x lives, Browne's flock in Middel- 
hur^ were in serimis division. I lis own disposition un- 
fitted him to unite or conciliate discordant elements. lie 
disagreed with his friend Harrison, he felt that his pres- 
ence with the conKre^-;ition which he had led into exile 
had l>ecome irksome; and therefore!, late in 15S3, llrowne 
and four or five of his followers, with their families, went 
fmm Holland to Scotland. Hut in Scotland Hrowne met 
with n«»thin^ but opposition, extending even to imprison- 
ment, from the ecclesiastical authorities of that Presbyte- 
rian land. Here he not only utterly failc<l to secure any 
followin}( of importance, he came to the conclusion that 
the church j^overnment of .Scotland was more overbearing^ 
and less toienible than even the ICpisco|mcy of ICn^^land. 

Hrowne's work as a reftirmer was now nearly over. Hy 
the summer of 15H4 he was apparently once more in ICn^- 
land, where he seems to have met with imprisonment, from 
which he was relieved by Lord liiirj^Iiley. One more at- 
tempt to proclaim the truths for which he had witnessed — 
this time at Northampton, it is probable — led to his ex- 
communication by the Hishop of Peterborough in 15H6. 
lie mij^ht well be discoura((ed <»ver his successive failures, 
and there is reason to iMrlieve that his health, never robust, 
had been shattered by his trials. The conjecture advanced 
by Dr. Dexter, that he was worn out mentally and physi-' 
c«illy, seems pmbable. At all events, he became head of 
a }(rammar scIhkiI at .Southwark, in November, 15S6, on 
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terms which bound liim to keep peace with the Establish- 
ment aiul submit to hs rites. In September. 1591, he re- 
ceived the rectorship of Achurch-cum-Thoqx> — no doubt 
ns the ^ift of XavcA Iiur{;hlcy — and as rector of that. ob- 
scure villaj^e he lived ftjr forty years, <Iyinjf, however, some 
time between June, l^.^r, and Noycmlier, 163.^, in North- 
ampton jail, where he was confmed owin^ tohis violeiit 
resist«Hnce to the collection of a debt or a tax by an oflicer 
of his imrish. 

The seed which Hrowne had sowed in so many places, 
and which he had not the cpialities lon^ to cultivate, Inire 
a harvest that was lK»tter than the sower. At Norwich 
a |Mirlion of the church which Browne had gathered con- 
tinued the or^ani;ca(ion after he and a majotity of its fel- 
lowship had ^one to Holland; and in other places, Con- 
{^re«^ational views, sprcatl we know not how, tcwik nnU 
and l>iire fruit. The preface to the Confession put forth 
by the I^uulon- Amsterdam church in J5<i^> s|>eaks of wit- 
nesses to Con^^re^ational principles in Hury St. lulmunds. 
in Gloucester, and in London; while other hints are j^iven 
us of Sc^imratist associations in Chatham and in the west 
of ICn^land. Ihit of all these obscure adherents to what 
they believed to be the polity taught by the Wonl of (Io«l, 
only ihiisc of London formed a church <»f any prominence 
or influenced the development of Congregational thoui;ht. 
Possibly some continuous relij^ious organization had been 
maintained by the London Separatists from the time «»f 
Richard V\\7, and his fellow-prisoners of I5^>7; but it is 
not till l5S6or l5S7\hat the existence of the Separatist 
^atherin^s from which the I^ondon church was to be de- 
velo|ied is clearly manifest. The early history of that 
church is closely bound up with the stories of three men 
of hij^h character — Henry Harrowe, John (ireenwo«Ml, and 
Jc»hn I*enry — all of wh«Mn i^ave their lives f«»r the cause 
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which they advocated, and one of whom, Itarrowc, turned 
Congregational thought in a direction considerably differ- 
ent from that im|iarted to it by Hrownc, so that his work 
constitutes a second stage in tlic growth of the system. 
Neither of these men can be affirmed to have been the 
founder of I^ndon Se|iaratism, however, nor do they seem 
to have been the only proclaimers of Separatist doctrines 
in that city. On the contrary, hints of occasional meetings 
in private houses and in secluded s|M>ts in and near Lon- 
don, and of the ministrations of a dozen leaders of these 
petty assemblies, show that the SefKiratist leaven was con- 
siderably widespread during the four or five years previous 
to 1592. Hut the first event of iin|K>rtance in the history 
of I<^>ndon Congregationalism as now kntiwn to us is the 
arrest of GreenwcMMl in the autumn t»f 15H6. 

John GreenwocMl was a young clergyman of the Ivstab- 
lishment, who had studied from March, I57K, to his gnid- 
uation in 1580-81 at C«imbridge, where he had been a 
sizar, or pecuniarily assisted student, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. I lis graduaticm had been followed by his cirdinatitm ; 
but Puritan scruples, possibly imbibed at Cambridge, led 
Greenwood t€> become a chapl.iin in the hmisehold of I«onl 
Rich, a Puritan nobleman of ICssex. liy what further pro- 
cesses he advanced from Puritanism to Separatism we 
do not know — not improbably lirowne's books may have 
awakened his thought — but certainly in the autumn of 1 586 
he was preaching to illegal assemblies in London, and at 
one of these gatherings, held at a house in that city, he 
was seized and thence transferred to the Clink prison. 

On news of his arrest, Greenwootl was visited in his 
prison by his friend anil fellow-laborer, Henry Harrowe, a 
man of higher .social rank, of maturer years, and far greater 
abilities. l^rrowe*s te«iching h<id alreaily incurred the 
displeasure of Archbishop Whitgift; and therefore the 
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jailer, without legal warrant, but well knowing that his 
arrest would be gratifying to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
detained Greenwood's visitor as a prisoner. Thencefor- 
ward till their death on a common scaffold, Uarrowe and 
Greenwood were imprisoned, save for brief periods of re- 
lease on bail ; and during most of this time they shared 
the same sufferings and labors. 

Henry Barrowe was a man of much more than ordinary 
talents and advantages. He was of a Norfolk family of 
some prominence, and his education had been at Clare 
Hall, in the University of Cambridge, wher6 he was a 
student from 1566 to 1569-70. Though brought thus 
into a I'uritan atmosphere, no thought of i>crsonal religion, 
much less €>f ministerial ser\'ice, was apparently entertained 
by him during his student days, or for some yeai> there- 
after. He came to I^ndon, becoming a lawyer of Gray's 
Inn in 1576, and was of sufficient pnmiinence to have 
access to the . royal presence ; but he was a man of im- 
moral life, and might h«ivc so continued to the end of his 
days had not a chance sermon been the means of his spirit- 
ual awakening. A man of impetuous temper always, he 
passed at once from his former profligacy to extreme Puri- 
tanism. And from I^uritanism he was led onward — there 
is some reason to think through the agency of Greenwo<Kl 
— to a type of Congregational Sc|)aratism, which, if not 
quite so extreme as tlmt of lirownc. nevertheless viewed 
the Ivnglish Establishment as unscriptural and therefore 
unchristian. 

The two prisoners were speedily and repeatedly brought 
before Archbishop Whitgift, John Aylmer, liishop of 
I^ndon, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries ; and also ex- 
amined by a commission, embracing, besides these high 
officials of the church, the chief-justices, Ix>rd Hurghley, 
and other prominent civilitins. Before all these examiners 
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they maintained firmly their conviction that the govern- 
ment, rites, and sacraments of the Establishment were not 
ordered as Christ designed; and that its all-inclusive 
membership made it no true church. They as firmly as- 
serted their belief that the queen was sovereign in all civil 
affairs, but they denied to her any i>o\ver over the church, 
of which Christ is the sufficient head. In these harassing 
interrogations Greenwood was the more self-controlled; 
the impetuous spirit of Harrowe met the browbcatings of 
the bishops more often with anger and invective. Lonl 
Durghley, when he appeared on the scene, manifested 
much of his usual gravity ; but the impression left on the 
mind is that the bishops in these examinations .<ihowcd 
little charity and less courtesy. All attempts to shake tlie 
constancy of the prisoners were un«i vailing. 

Having failed thus by judicial examination to bring the 
two Separatists to an acknowledgment that their teach- 
ings were erroneous, Whitgift ami Aylmer, with the counsel 
of the two chief-justices of the realm, after Barrowe and 
Greenwood had been for more than two ye.nrs in ctinfinc- 
ment, commissioned a numl>er of the clergy of the vicinit}* 
of I«ondon to visit these and similar prisoners at least twice 
a week and attempt their recovery to conformity. The 
visits were useless; but they provoked a desire on the i>art 
of the chief prisoners to V;et their case before the reading 
public, which bore notable fruit. Under the most dis- 
advanttigeous circumstances, unable, as Ikirrowe himself 
declared, to keep one .sheet at hand while a .second was 
written, com|>elled to smuggle their writings out of prison 
page by page, and to have them carric<l surreptitiously to 
Dt>rt in Holland by friendly hands for printing, Harrowe 
and Greenwo<Ml priMluced no less than eight controversial 
and ex|>ository treatises, containing over nine hundred 
printed pages. Chief in im|H)rtance |>erhaps is the " Trve 
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Description ovt of the Word of God, of the visible Church," 
of 1589, a brief sketch in which the writers set forth their 
conception of what God designed his church should be, 
and which, though somewhat ideal in tone, is evidently a 
document which the yet imix^rfectly organized congrega- 
tion at I«ondon looked upon as in some sense its creed. 
Hut t'llmost e(|ually valuable, and far more voluminous, are 
Barrovve's " Hricf 13iscouerie of the I'alse Church/* of 
1590— a cogent criticism of the existing coiulilion of the 
Kstablishmcnt — and Harrowe .nnd Greenwood's " Plaine 
Refutation of M. GilTards Hooke, intituled, A short trea- 
tise gainst the Donatisles of ICngland," printed in 1591, 
which was not only a vigorous reply to the censures of 
an able Puritan critic, but was to be in a most remarkable 
way the means of the conversion of I'rancis Johnson, the 
first regular p.istor of this London church of which liar- 
rowe and Greenwood were so conspicuous members. 
Here, then, was an activity which must gre.ntly have 
annoyed the supporters of existing ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, while it aiiled much in the spread of Separatist 
views.. 

In the.se tracts Harrowe and Greenwood presented a 
theory of the church in most ]>oints identical with that 
of Hrowne. With him they hold that a true church is 
a company of " faithful and holic pe«>ple,** having as its 
officers pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, and widows, who 
obtain their oflke ** by the holy & free election of the Lnrdes 
holie and free peoplp.** To this church, as a whole, the 
ptmer of discipline has been intrusted, and of it Christ is 
the immediate head. Hut while the London prisoners 
thus agree for the most part with lirowne, they were not 
as democratic as he. The execution of government they 
shut up, practically, in the hands of the church otlicer.s. 
It is the duty of the ordinary membership to be *• a niost 
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humble, meek, obedient, faithfully and loving people/' 
And this semi-Presbyterian conception of the internal 
government of the church, instead of the democracy of 
Browne, dominated all early English and American Con- 
gregationalism. As Rev. Samuel Stone, of Hartford, epi- 
grammatically expressed this theory two generations after 
Barrowe*s death, it placed the officers as " a speaking aris- 
tocracy in the face of a silent democracy.'' That in mod- 
em Congregationalism this democracy is no longer silent 
is evidence that in this particular Browne saw more clearly 
than Barrowc ; but. for a century after Barrowe wrote, his 
view was the generally accepted Congregational theory of 
the relations of officers and |KM>ple. 

These writings from the I «onclon prisons, and the eflforts 
of humbler members of the Separatist company, gained 
converts. ]tarn>we and Grecnwocxl. if the most promi- 
nent, were by no means the only Separatists now under 
confinement. At the time when certain of the London 
clergy were deputed to attempt the conversion of the 
Nonconformists in 1589 there were fifty-two persons under 
arrest, and though it is too much to affirm that all were 
Congregational Separatists, it is probable that most of 
them were of ]tarrowe*s way of thinking. A petition pre- 
served by Strype. and prtilxihly of the year 1 593. has ap- 
pended to it the names of fifty-nine surviving prisoners 
who besought the favor of I^rd Burghley. and in this case 
there seems little doubt that all the signers were Sepa- 
ratists. Whether this petition had any influence on the 
government or not. it is certain that the treatment of these 
prisoners for a few months in 159a was less severe than it 
had been, and that (ireenwcKHl, if not Barniwe. was oc- 
casionally allowed to go licyond his prison walls. This 
lull in the storm, if such it deserves to be called, wits 
marked by two events of importance, the addition of John 
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Penry and of Francis Johnson to the Separatist company, 
and the completion of its oi^nixation by the London 
church. 

John Penry. one of the martyrs of Congregationalism, 
and one to whom youth and purity of character lend a 
touch of romance, was of Welsh birth and Roman Catholic 
training. In 1580 he entered the college of Peterhou.se. 
at Cambridge, when about twenty-one years old. and be- 
fore his graduation in 1583-84 had abandoned Catholicism 
and embraced an ardent type of Puritanism. His ready 
pen Wt'Ui soon busied with tracts advocating the claims of 
Wales on missionary effort, and urging at the same time 
the Puritan cause. Hesidcs a voluminous series of contro- 
versial tractates of which he was the acknowledged author, 
he apiiears to have been connected with the publication, 
though not probably with the composition, of the remark- 
able series of satirical attacks upon the ICstablishmcnt 
issued in 1588 and 15H9, and known as the Martin Mar- 
prelate i>amphlets. the moral worth of which is still dis- 
puted in some quarters, but which are confessedly among 
the most eflfective |)asc|uinades ever written in the Mnglish 
tongue. 

Penry*s acknowledged writings s|ieedily called down 
u|Min him the censure of Archbishop Whitgift and the 
High Commission; but it was not till the pursuit after all 
suspected €)f comiection with the Mar-prelate tracts had 
become keen that he fled from Mngland to Scotland in 
1589. Here he found so much sympathy for his Puritan 
views, that, in spite of an autograph letter of Klixabeth re- 
questing his extradition, and a proclamation of James VI. 
against him, he enjoyed protection till i.sga. He now 
came to London, and whether he hail advanccil from 
Puritanism to Se|mratism during his stay in Scotland, and 
was so attracted to the congregation of which Karrowe 
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bcni as early as 1588 by a formal covenant that they 
'* wold walke with the rest ; & y^ so longe as they did 
walke in the way of the Lorde, & as farr as might be 
warranted by the word of God." It had also exercised 
the discipline of excommunication ; though, owing to its 
want of oflicers, it does not api>ear to have administered 
the Lord's Supper. That it had so long remained un- 
officered w<is doubtless due to the hope ihtit those who 
were the church's recognized Icciders would be released 
from imprisonment ; «ind now that Greenwood was allowed 
to go beyond his prison walls and Penry and Johnson had 
been acUlcd to the company, the time seemed ripe for 
action. Iturrowe was ineligible, we may believe, by reason 
of his ccmitnued confinement, and Penry refused an elec- 
tion, since he still hoped to spend his life in Wales rather 
than in Londtui; but in September, 1592, the London 
church, gathered in the house of a Mr. Im)X, in Nicholas 
I^ine, elected Johnson as its past<»r and Greenwood as its 
teacher; and ass4>ciated with them as elders Daniel Stud- 
ley, who had helped to smuggle Itarrowe's manuscripts 
out of the prison, and George Kniston or Knyveton. At 
the same time Christopher Itowman and Nicholas Lee 
were chosen deacons, and the sacraments of baptism ;md 
' the eucharist were administered. 

This evident growth of the Separatist Church in London 
renewed the alarm of the ecclesiastical authorities. In 
December f<»llowing Jfihnson and Greenw<MMl were both 
l<Mlged in pris4)n ; Penry avoided arrest for a few weeks 
longer, but in March,* 1593, he was captured, and the 
same month s«'iw the arrest of fifty-six of the humbler 
members of the persecuted communion. It was deter- 
mined to make an example of the leaders. Accordingly, 
after examiiKiticm before Chief-Justice Popham, Karrowe 
and Grcenwootl were tried on March 23, 1593. Their 
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accusation was based distinctly on the law of the twenty- 
third year of K!ixabeth» making it a capital offense to 
•write any book maliciously attacking the authority of the 
queen or inciting to rebellion. On this charge, in spite 
of their protests of loyalty in all civil matters, they were 
convicted ; but it was not until an attempt had been made 
to induce them to recant by the labors of certain clergy, 
men, and they had once been reprieved on the gallows 
itself, that they were hanged, on April 6, 1593. Their 
martyrdom was followed on May 21st by the condemnation 
of Pcnry — the conclusive evidence in his case being an 
unfinished draught of a petition to the queen, in which he 
complained that she and her government prevented the 
due ser\'ice of God as enjoined in his Word. This pri- 
vate paper was held to be a seditious attack upon the sov- 
ereign, and on May 29th Pcnry joined thtit company who 
have not counted their lives dear iinto themselves tliat they 
might testify to what they believed to be the gospel of 
the grace of God. 

These executions had the warm approval of the bishops, 
but they were not regarded with Stitisfaction by many 
in Kngland who were far enough from sh<iring Separatist 
opinions. While these witnesses for their faith had been 
under trial Parliament had been discussing a bill introduced 
by the bishiips designed to strengthen the action of the 
courts in dealing with critics of the ICstahlishment. In 
the discussion of this bill Sir Walter Kaleigh h<id uttered 
his absurdly exaggerated estimate that the Hrownists of 
Kngland numbered more than twenty thousand. Dut the 
bishops had found the Commons unsubmissive, and the 
law as finally |>assed made the penalty for the denial of 
the «|ueen*s supremacy, or <ittendance <m illegal meetings, 
forfeiture of gcxuls and banishment, instead of death. It 
was under this new law that the government now began 
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to treat itn niimerouii SeimratiHt pritiojicni in a manner well 
calculated to destroy their feeble organization. While 
their more prominent survivors, like Johnson, were kept 
in confinement, the less important prisoners were com* 
pclled to go into exile. These fioor artisans, aided in 
part by a little profK^rty left for their use by Harrowe, 
made their way within the year of his execution to I lolland ; 
and there after a few months settled in Amsterdam, living 
in the direst poverty, and still looking to their officers in 
the London prisons for leadership and advice. 

It wsis in the first ye«ir or two of this Dutch exile, how- 
ever, th«it a young man of whose early history we know 
little joined himself to this comp<iny — Henry Ainsworth; 
a m«in who probably never enjoyed a university educa- 
tion, but who had few superiors as a Hebraist in his own 
day and whose expositions of the Old Testament are still 
held in esteem. The most learned of early Congregation- 
alists, he was also one of the most deserving; and his 
sweet-tempered love of peace m«ide him an excellent 
counselor for the struggling church in the years of inter- 
nal turmoil which it psissed through at Amsterdam. Ains- 
worth had been born in 1570 or 1571 at Sw«inton, prob- 
ably a village of that name near Norwich, the city where 
Browne established his church ; but of the means c»f his 
conversion to Separatist views or of the ctrcumst«inces 
which brought him to Amsterdam we know nothing, s«ive 
that he prob«il)ly came by w«iy of Ireland, and gained his 
livelihcMMl after his arrival in the Dutch city «is a porter in 
a b<Mikseller's shop. And here, in some way unknown to 
us, these I^ndon Separatists found him, living, if Roger 
Williams was correctly informed, on boiled roots at nine- 
pence a week, .ind eagerly pursuing every opportunity to 
incrc«ise his learning. This was the m«in whom the exiled 
church now chose, at some uncertain d«ite, but clearly 
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within two or three yearn of itn comint; to Anittterdam» 
to the teachership made vacant by the death of Green- 
wood. 

Having; thus in some measure made good their loss by 
martyrdom, this divided church, part of whose members 
were still in the I^mdon prisons and part in exile, put forth 
in 1596 a statement of its faith and fiolity and of the 
resLscms which had led it to separation from the ICnglish 
Establishment, under the title of •• A Trve Confession of 
the Faith, and IIvmble<'icknovvledgmcntoethe Alegeance, 
which wee hir Maiestics Subjects, falsely called Itrownists^ 
doo hould towards GckI, and yeild to hir Majestic and all 
other that are ouer vs in the Lord." Its execrable typog- 
raphy attested the jioverty of its publishers, but its spirit 
was line of confident |>ersuaston of the justice of its cause. 
In doctrine it did not di(Ter from the current Calvinism 
of the age, while in |>olity it set forth the mam principles 
of Congregationalism as alre«idy ex|iounded by Karrowe. 
As w«xs natunil from men who had suflTered so much for 
their beliefs as to the |>olity which the Hible enjoined, it 
w«is severe in its denunciatiims of the ICnglish Church, 
holding that *'all that will bee scuied, must with spec*d 
come f(»rth of this Antichristian c*state, leaving the sup* 
pression of it vnto the Magistrate to whom it belongeth." 
Tlicse |M)or prisoners and exiles were ready enough to 
affirm that the magistnite had no |>ower to prescribe <uiy 
other order than th«'it established by our Lord, but they 
ap|>ealed to the same hand which h<id de«ilt out exile and 
de«'ith to them to ab(»lish an ecclesiastic«il organization the 
unscripturalness of which they believed th<it they had 
demonstrated. 

I low IfMig this division of the church between London 
and Amsterdam might have continued it is impossible to 
say, but it was brought to an end at last by the Kng- 
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linh Government itself, which, early in 1597, allowed the 
greater {lart of the still imprisoned members to join their 
associates in Holland, while it permitted Johnson and 
three others to join in an abortive enteq>rise for planting 
a colony on the Magdalen Islands in the Gtdf of St. I«aw- 
rcnce, an ex|>edition from which Johnsi>n returned in time 
to join the w<'iiting church at Amsterdam before the end 
oi the year. 

l)ut unhappily the coming together of these se|>amted 
elements was not altogether a uni(»n of iieace. On no 
feature of church administration did IHiritans and Sc]Kira- 
tists alik'e lay more stress than on discipline ; and it must 
be confessed that those Congregationalists g«ithered by 
Itrowne at Norwich «ind these exiles from London carried 
the duties of brotherly watchfulness to a degree of minute- 
ness that w«'ts captious and irritating in the extreme. 
The quarrel which was to turmoil the e.irly Amsterdam 
life of this little communif»n had its beginnings in I«ondon 
in the objecticms of the |)ast«>r*s brother to the fashiim 
of the garments worn by the |>astor's wife. It was pro- 
tracted, dreary, |)ers<inal; and it illustrated the fact, so 
often exemplified, that leadership in a great enter|)rise is 
no guarantee of exemption from |K*ttiness and unchari- 
tableness. 

The story of this I«ondon church to its full gathering 
on «ilien soil has thus been f(»llowed with some minuteness; 
a glance at its hiter history will l>e sufficient. On the ac- 
ce.ssi(m of J«imes I. to the Knglish throne in 1603, in com- 
mon with reformers of all .shades, its members cherished 
the ho]>e of a change from the ecclesiastical |Milicy of 
Klixabeth — a ho|>e that was bitteriy dis;ip|M)inted. A vain 
attempt to secure pennission from the new sovereign to 
be allowed to worship G<h1 in Mngland on the same terms 
as congregations of French and Dutch IVotest.ints enjoyed 
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in that bland persuaded them that their only safety was 
in continued exile. Hut that exile was stormy. Johnson 
and others of the com(iany were men of strong opinions. 
Dii'isions rent the church, especially after the arrival of 
the erratic John Smyth and his Gainsbbroujfh congre((a* 
tion in Amsterdam about 1606. Diversity of opinion as 
to the extent of the duties of church officers and the 
amount of [lower to be allowed to the ordinary members 
in church (government separated Ainsworth and Johnson, 
ami divided the flock under their charge into two congre- 
gations in 1610. Johnson died in Amsterdam in January* 
1618, and Ainsworth followed him, not, as has sometimes 
been alleged, by |M>ison, but by that pLigue of seventeenth- 
century scholars, the stone, in 1622 or 1623. With their 
defKirture from the scene the vitality of this much-divided 
organisation seems to have been nearly H|>ent, though 
there is reasim to believe that it coittinued a fe(*ble exist- 
ence till 1701, when the remnant was received into the 
ICnglish Reformed Church of Amsterdam — a Puritan or- 
ganixtition conformed in government to the Calvinistic 
Kstablished Church of I lolland, which had always enjoyed 
the approval of the Dutch authorities. 

It is with mingled feelings that a modern Congregation- 
alist looks back u|ion the attempts to establish the Congre- 
gational polity which have been narrated in this chapter. 
The story is one of strength and courage, of .suffering will- 
ingly undergone, of heroism and martyrdom. Hut it is 
a story also of weakness and division and failure. The 
men whom it presents to our view had their full share 
of human infirmities ; but they had a faith in God and a 
simple desire to do his will that is worthy of all prai.se. 
Yet had Browne and Harniwe and GreenwocMl and John- 
son and Penry and Ainsworth been all the leaders that 
early Congregationalism produced, the system which they 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONGREGATIONALISM CARRIED TO AMERICA. 

The qualities of permanency, which were lacking in the 
Separatist churches thus far considered, were fiossessed by 
a Separatist congregation in the north of England, itself 
apparently the fruit of the labors of one of the most un- 
stable men ever associated with the story of Congrcga- 
tioiuilism. John Smyth, the founder of this chua^h, is first 
known to us as a student at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1575-76, and where he enjoyed a 
fellowship. What he did immediately after leaving Cam- 
bridge is not clear, but he seems «iftcr a time to have ob- 
tained a living as a clergyman of the Establishment at 
Gainsborough-on-Trcnt. How long his ccmnecticm with 
the Church of England continued we do not know, but a 
period of nine months of mental struggle brought him to 
the Sc^wiratist |>osition ; he renounced the Est«iblishment, 
and gathering a little flock of like-minded people, most 
probably in the year 1602, he became its pastor. Hiough 
this Congregational church had its origin and seat at 
Gainsborough, it soon gained adherents in the fanning- 
district outside the town, esix*cially in the region where 
the borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire adjoin. Chief among these out-of-town converts 
to ScfKiratism Wcxs William Hrewstef, the i)ostmastcr at 
Scnxiby, on the main road from I^ndon to York. The 
ample, though dilapidated, " manor-house " which he oc- 
cupied gave room for the gathering for worship of Sepa- 
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ratint sympathisers like the youthful William Knulford of 
the neighborini; hamlet of Austcrfield, and others from 
other villaj^es in the vicinity. Hrewster was, <it the time 
of the gathering of tlie Gainsborough church, a m«in nearly 
or quite forty years of age, of fair classical education, and 
of a good deal of knowledge of the worUI, gained in the 
employ of William I)avis<in during tlmt unfortunate states- 
man's embassy to Holland. A man of maturity, sound 
judgment, and stability, l^rewster was a natural leailer, 
though not in the pa^tond ofiice, for that section of the 
Gainsborough church that had its center at his house. 
Hut even more im|>ortant for its development was the 
addition to the little com]>any, appcirently in 1604, though 
the e.\act time is a little uncertain, of John Kobinson, on 
the whole the best-known minister coiuiected with early 
Separatist Congregationalism. There seems sonve reason 
to believe that Robinson was by birth from the Gainsbor- 
ough region, .ind that his unif>n with Smyth and jhewster 
and their ass^Kitites was in some sense a honKvconiing. 
However this may have been, he had entered Coquis 
Christi GJIege, in Cambridge, in 1592, when aboU seven- 
teen years (»f age; and after imssing through the ordinar>* 
course of a student's life, became a minister of the ICstab- 
lishment and a fellow of his college. l*>om about 1600 
he labored, prob«ibly as a curate, cither in Norwich or its 
vicinity. I lere, in the neighborhood where Hrowne had 
taught, and where some traces of his work still continued, 
Robinson's thought 1 advanced from Puritanism to Separa- 
tism, and his teachings bec«ime so marked as to lead to his 
sus|>ension by the Hishop of Norwich ; In consecpience of 
which inhibition, and after a good deal of mental conflict, 
he now removed to the vicinity of G.ninsborough and joined 
himself to the church there. It wiis at some uncertain 
date in 1605 or 1606, not long after his coming, that 
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the Gainsborough church amicably divided, for safety and 
convenience* one portion continuini; to meet under the 
guidance of Smytli for a little longer in its old home» and 
the other having its simple scr\'ices at Scrooby and en* 
joying the ministry of Robinson and of the venerable 
Richard Clyfton, who had been rector at Itabworlh, a 
village near Scnniby^ 

The two branchcs:;of the original Gainsborough church 
were destined to experiences in some res|jects alike, but 
in other features singularly diverse. Uoth were s|>eedily 
objects of governmental persecution. To escape this in- 
terference Smyth and the Gainsborough flock emigrated 
to Amsterdam, probably in 1606 ; while the Scrcxiby con- 
gregation was mov^'d by similar reasfms to try the same 
exiles' nmd in ifio#and 160K. Kut in Holland the differ- 
ing qualities of the Iciders of the two congregations had 
much to do in giving them different destinies. On their 
arrival in Amsterdam the imjietuous Smyth and his as- 
scKriates .settled as a second church side l>y side with the . 
Ixindon- Amsterdam church of which Johnson and Ains- 
worth were the leaders, the stormy experiences of which 
have been mentioned in the preceding chapter. Hut with 
this older church Smyth soon quarreled; To his thinking the 
congregation of Johnson and Ainsworth was in error, .since 
it used the ICnglish version of the Scriptures in public 
worship, instead of tran.slating viva V0ci\ and in 1608 he 
called on his church to have no fellowship with their neigh- 
bors until they should reform. The same prohibition of 
written^or printed helps he extended to preaching and the 
singing of |isalms. It w<is after this step h.nd been taken, 
but probiibly in the next year, 1609, that Smyth, led 
thereto by contact with the Mennonites of Amsterdam, 
adopted H«iptist views, and reorganizing his church, bap- 
tized himself and his associates. Hut even here Smyth 
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did not rest. Doubt as to the ri^^htfulness of the step 
which he had taken seems to have entered his mind, 
and some changes in other directions seem to have mod- 
ified his theology, so that he and his^ sympathizers were 
next cast out, by his associates Ilclwys and Murton, 
from the congregation which he had led through so many 
changes. Smyth then made a vain attempt, in i6o<;, to 
enter the communion of the Amsterdam Mcnnonitcs; l)iit 
failing in this, he remained outside of formal church fellow- 
ship till his death, in 1612. It was probably in the year 
of his death that his associates till the quarrel of 1609, 
Helwys and Murton, established in London the first c»f 
Baptist churches on English soil; and thus the Ha]itist 
fellowship of England and America traces its direct sources 
back to the same fountain at Gainsborough from which 
IMymouth Congregationalism flowed forth. 

If Smyth thus gave to the exiles whom he led from 
Gainsborough a .stormy experience at Amsterdam, the 
story of the Scrooby congregation under Kobinson was 
healthful and peaceful. Their transfer to Amsterdam in 
1607 and 1608 was effected in the face of much govern- 
mental opposition and many hardships, and, once arrived 
in the chief commercial city of Holland, they were de- 
barred from permanent settlement by the well-grounded 
fear entertained by the leading members of the company 
that they would become involved in the disputes distract- 
ing the churches of Ainsworth and Johnson and of Smyth. 
Accordingly, in 1609, they took up their abode in Lcyden, 
under the pa.storal care of Robinson, and with Krewster 
as their ruling elder. Here they dwelt, working at such 
trades as they were iible to learn, at peace with them- 
selves, and earning the respect of their Dutch neighbors 
by their unswerving honesty. Here, too, Kobinson and 
other prominent members purchased a large house, op|)o. 
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Site St Peter*8 church, for the use of the exiled congrega- 
tion. Here Brewster printed books for such as desired to 
publish what was forbidden in Kngiand ; and here* after a 
time, Robinson's unusual |K)wers of debate won him recog- 
nition as a disputant against the Arminicin champion l«!pis- 
copius in one of the minor episodes of the great struggle 
over Calvinism then convulsing 1 lolland. 

But life was hard at the best for the exiles, though their 
church grew largely, and though some of their most valu- 
able material, like y4»ung lulward Winslow, was added 
during this Leydcn sojourn. It was difficult to keep the 
children free fnmi the temptations of an alien city ; it was 
above all distressing for those who were English in feeling 
and symiMithy to see no pr«)spect but that of gradual 
absorption in a foreign |>opulation ; and for Christian men 
such as these not the least element of dissatisf.'iction with 
their lot wsuh that it afforded so few opportunities to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the gosi>el in its purity beyond 
their own circle. So it w.'ts, that, as time went on, the 
Scrooby-I^yden church began to debate more and more 
strenuously the |N>ssibility of emigration. Guiana, just 
then much t«ilkcd of in Mngllsh circles as a promising 
region for colonization, was discussed ; but happily for the 
future of the United States, the decision fin<illy reached 
was to apply to the lx>ndon branch of the Virginia Com- 
pany — a sub-organization having authority from King 
James I. to establish colonies on the American coa.st be- 
tween the thirty- fourth and the forty- first degrees of 
latitude — for pcnnission to emigrate under its auspices. 
There, on soil yet unbroken by the plowshares of civiliza- 
tion, but heveilhcless in a rcil sense Mnglish, they ho|)ed 
to plant the instituticms of the gos|K*l for which they had 
gone into the exile in Holland, and live as ICnglishmen, 
though free from the ccclesi.xstical ICstablishment which 
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enforced uniformity in every hamlet of their native island. 
It was a momentous decision, far surpassing in its boldness 
any proposition of emigration in these days when the world 
is brought close together by steam; but the Leydcn 
Christians had the example of the settlers of Virginia be- 
fore them to show that it was not impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Yet it was not esisy to carry the resolution into 
execution, llic Virginia Company was willing enough to 
receive promising emigrants to open up its territories; 
but the Leydcn congregation desired permission from the 
king, if liosstblc, for the free exercise of their worship 
on the soil of the new settlement. That privilege was 
the real dilticulty. In hope of securing it Robinson and 
Brewster pn>vided their two conunissioners to ihe ICnglish 
authorities in \U\^ with a statement of the ]M)sition of the 
Leyden church drawn up in seven remarkable articles, and 
intended to n)ake the utmost possible concessioii to ICnglish 
prejudice. There is much reason to think that Kobinsoirs 
type of Separatism was less .strenuous' and more tolerant 
than that of Hriiwne or Barrowe, but in these articles the 
Leyden |Kistor and ruling eUier declare their willingness 
to admit the authority of the king to appoint bishops, and 
his supremacy in all causes anil over all |>ersons, as well 
its the duty of yielding at least jKissive obedience to all his 
c<munands. They even were willing to atlnlit the author- 
ity of the existing bishops as royal representatives, though 
they were careful not to ascribe any .spiritual authority 
unto them. It was the utmost extreme <»f concession to 
which the.se exiles could go; ancl it is notewor^tu'' in that 
while it preserved the most essential elements •• the beliefs 
for which its writers had suffered, they wci*. willing to 
give full toleration to the religious institution:; established 
by law in ICngland. Perhaps this readiness was the prod- 
uct merely of the strong desire to secure the privileges 
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of toleration in return ; but the London-Amsterdam church 
had shown itself wholly intolerant of the Kstablishment 
when in circumstances even more necessitous^ and a large 
degree of toleration of others — when judged by Anglican 
or Puritan standards — was ever characteristic of the Plym- 
outh colony, which had its germ in this Leyden church. 

Conciliatory as this presentation was, the king, supported 
by the l^nglish ecclesiastical authorities, would give no 
guarantee of toleration to the suppliants. The utmost 
that could be obtained from James was a verbal under- 
standing that as long as they behaved peaceably in their . 
new home they would be unmolested. Encouraged by 
this promise, a |iatent was obtained from the company in 
June, 1619, in the ncimeof an English friend of the strug* 
gling cluirch-^John Wincob — a patent of which they ulti- 
mately made no use. Hut in spite of the granting of the 
patent, the arrangements for the transfer of the exiles 
to America dragged; and at this juncture, early in 1620, 
negotiations were begun by merchants of Amsterdam 
looking for their settlement in New York, then the Dutch 
territory of the New NetherLinds. It was while these new 
discussions were in progress that the London merchants, 
whom they had already <'ippniached, made definite terms 
with the Ix*yden emignuits. As finally agreeil, the colo- 
nists and merchant-contributors were made into a stock 
company, in which the lab<>r of etich emigrant over six- 
teen years of age for seven years \v2LS considered equal 
to a amtribution of £\o by the merchants. During the 
first seven years all profits and results of labor and trade 
as develo|)ed in the colony should go to the common 
st(x:k, fnim which f<MKl, clothing, and tools for the colo^ 
nists .should come ; and at the end of the period all should 
be divided among the .stockholders. That the Leyden 
emigrants should be willing to enter into a bargain which 
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valiicfl their labor At ho little in proportion to the financial 
contributions of the moneyed members of the partnersliip 
shows in the clearest li^ht, as Palfrey has expressed it, 
*' the slendemess of their means and the constancy of their 
purjKJse." 

Yet even the conclusion of this hard bargain did not 
relieve the emi^^rants of their difficulties. Their scanty 
means, the uncertainty of the enteri)rise, and the inabiU 
ity or unwillinjrncss of some of their number to under- 
take the journey even had their |x*cuniary resources been 
jrreatcr than was the case, had already mcide it evident 
that not quite half of the church could embark ujion the 
exi)edition. With the majority Robinson was constrained 
to remain, thou((h.wilh a hope on his part to follow his 
frieiids later; tind it may be that the wishes of the majority 
in this matter were <iided by the opposition of the ICni^lish 
contributing merchants, who probably were glad to avoid 
the nottiricty of the presence in a colony, for the rcligi«>us 
aspects of which they cared little, of so redoubtable an 
exjionent of Separatism as Robinson. So it was agreed 
tht'it the minority, who were to undertake the voyage, 
should be under the spiritu.'il guidance of IClder William 
Krewster, and that while each Ixnly — those who went and 
those who remained — should lie sufficiently inde|H;ndent 
ecclesiastically to administer its own affairs, yet they were 
to be still sufliciently one to receive niemliersone from the 
other withinit question or testimonisil. As a matter of fact, 
lirewster, who was an effective preacher, though retaining 
his |M)sition as elder, was practically |)astor <>f the colonists, 
siive in the <idministnition of the sacraments, for nearly 
ten years after the settlement «it Plymouth — the emigrant 
church looking u|>on the absent Robinson tis in some sense 
their pastor as long as he lived, and finding no satisfactory 
successor for sevcnil years after his death. 
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In the Hinallcr of the two vchmcIis which haci been obtained 
for the ex|ieilition-*the " Speedwell "—the einit(raiUH, or, 
as Uradfonl styles them, the Pil^friinH, left Uelftshaveni 
the port most convenient to Leyden, not far from the 
middle of July, 1620, encouraged on their way, either at 
the time of siiiliii}; or more probably at a fast just before 
Icavinif Ixyden, by Rcibinson in a memorable and elo- 
quent address urgin}; u|N)n them the duty of o|M;n-mind- 
cdness to the Icaclinjrs of the Divine Spirit, and voicing; 
the remarkable predicticm that slunild lCn}(lish Puritans 
leave their island home and come to the New World no 
essential difTercnce in church administraticm between, them 
and the Pilgrims would be found. It detracts nothing 
from the sweetness and charity (»f this noble uttemnce 
that the " further light " from the " written Wonl " which 
Robinson exhorted his disciples to be ready to receive 
was, to his thinking, light on church polity rather than 
on d«>ctrine. The declaration is in advance of the spirit 
of the speaker's age, and it shows the breadth of sym- 
pathy, that, combined as it w.'is with firmness of convic- 
tion on those matters which he deemed fundamental, made 
him the best beloved and the most innuential of the Sep- 
aratist ministers. 

Frou! Delftshaven the ••Speedwell" made her way to 
Suithampton, ICiigland, where the ••Mayflower*' awaited 
them with some additions to the colony dniwn directly 
from ICnglish sources. On August 5th- 1.5th Inith vessels 
set sail, but soon put into Dartmouth for repairs; and the 
start was made afresh. Hut again the " Sjieedwell " provei 1 
un.scaworthy, or, as the Pilgrims afterward believed, her 
captain and crew repentetl of the voyage; and l>«ick they 
turned, a hundred leagues l)eyoiul I.and*s ICnd, for the 
ICnglish Plymcnith. Here it was decidc*tl to abandon the 
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iiiiHiiaiiicil ** S|>ccdwcll,*' and here t<Hi tlie c«nini({c of 
Home t(ave out, iim well it niight in view of iitl tlie dilli- 
cultieH of what must have Meenied an ahn(»st hopeless en- 
teqirise. Uut at last, on September 6th-i6th» the *' May« 
flower" ssiiled from Plymouth on her lonely voyage, 
freighted with one hundred and two colonists, of whom 
twenty-two were hired servants. Most of the indeiiend- 
ent members of the ex|>edition Imd been of the I.eydeii 
congregation, though as the younger men naturally were 
more largely represented in the enterprise than the older, 
a ccMisiderable projKirtion of the Leyden emigrants had not 
been long of Robinson *s fellowship. Hrew.ster ami Brad- 
ford had .shared the fortunes of the church .since its lK*gin- 
nings at Scrooby; John Carver, the first governor of the 
little colony, Deacon- Doctor S;unuel I**uller, its phy.sician 
and the man who was more than any other to be the 
means of tnmsfurming New Kngland Puritanism into Con- 
gregationalism, lulward Win.slow, its able man of afTairs, 
I.saac Allerton, its un.s^uisfactory agent, had all been prtmii- 
nent in the congregation at ix*yden; while John Alden, 
more famous in romance than con.spicuous in the beginnings 
of the colony, had been engaged as a cooper at St>uth- 
ampton after the long journey had been begun. Ouick- 
tempered and brave Myles Standish had come with the 
Leyden emigrants from llollaiul, but though he was to 
do much for the colony, he hardly sym|>athi/.ed with the 
religious aspirations which animated most of the contpany, 
for he w:is not a member of the church, and may have 
been by family inclined tf» Catholicism; but his heart w.is 
in the .success of the enteqirise for which his military abil- 
ity had probably caused him to be chosen. This was the 
company, of somewhat diverse elements, but dominated by 
the men of lA*yden training wlu» constituted the majority 
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of tu adult membership, that sailed from the English Plym* 
outh, and which, after a tedious voyage of no special 
eventfulness, found itself off the end of Cape Cod on 
November S^-i9> 162a 

But here a serious embarrassment presented itself to the 
voyagers. The patent under which the company proposed 
to make its settlement was issued by the London branch 
of the Virginia Company^-a body having no claim to juris- 
diction north of forty-one degrees, a little northward of 
the present city of New York. They were clearly where 
they had no legal authority to be ; and in this condition, 
finding it impossible to go to any place within the limits 
of their charter owing to the opp<Ssition of the sailors who 
had brought them over, they detcnnincd to .settle in the 
region where Providence had cast them, and to provide 
for the gocKl order of the little community by the organi- 
zation of civil government. There is reason to believe 
that this step had been planned before leaving I^^yden, 
but the form in which it was carried out must have been 
due to the unforeseen exigencies of the situation. It is 
strikingly illustrative of the indirect effects of Congrega- 
tional training that these charterless exiles now proceeded, 
on November 1 ith-2ist, to provide the basis of their state 
by a covenant, just as they would have organized d church. 
This document, drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
" Mayflower," is as follows : 

•* In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
vnderwritten, the loyall Subiects of our dread soveraigne 
Lord King Iamks. by the grace of God of Great Hritaiuc^ 
France, and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c, 

'• Having vnder-taken for the glory of G«h1, and ad- 
vancement of the Christian Faith, and honour of our King 
and Countrey, a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the 
Northemc |iarts of VlKi;iM.\, doe by these presents sol- 
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emnly & mutually in the presence of CctI and one of on- 
other, coveimnt, and combine our sclues together into a 
civill body iiolitike, for our better ordering; and preserx^a* 
tion» and furtherance of the ends ;iforesaid ; and by vertue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such iust and equall 
Lawes, Ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices from time to 
time, as shall be thou({ht most meet and convenient for 
the generall ^ockI of the Colony : vnto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In witncssc whereof 
we haue here- vnder subscribed our names, Cape Cod 11. 
of NoxriiibiT in the yeare of the raignc of our soveraigne 
Lord King Iamks, of liuglaiut^ Fraucc, and Ireland 18. 
and of Scc»tland 54. A into Domino 1620." 

Thus erected into a civil conununity, they chose a gov- 
ernor in the person of John Carver, and pnKrecded to hnik 
about for a place of settlement. After a month of explo« 
ration, on Monday, December I lth-2lst, the investigating 
ixirty landed at the place where Plymouth was afterward 
to stand, and finding it suitable for their purpose, the 
greater part of the ship's com|>any were set to wc»rk within 
a few days preparing dwellings for shelter during the winter 
season already upon them. It is illustrative of their strong 
religious antipathy to what they deemed the improper 
observaiure of unscriptural festival days in the countries 
of their birth and exile that on their first Christmas in the 
New World " no man restetl." They had kept " yc Sabath " 
with scrupulous care even in the most pressing seasijn of 
their exploration, and they equally scrupulously endeav- 
ored to make Christmas as if it were not by going " on 
shore, some to fell timber, some to saw, some to rive, and 
some to carry." 

Yet winter, even an exceedingly mild winter as this w<is, 
is a s«>ber time at best ti» be house-building on the New 
Kngland coast, and its ex|x>sures were rendered more de- 
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structivc by the long utic of Hhip'ii food ; no that tho mettle* 
mcnt had hanlly begun before \U scanty ntimbera fell ill. 
\\y the 1st of April forty«four of the little coni|iany had 
died; but the few survivors were determined to push on, 
and when the " Mayflower " sailed for England on April 5, 
1631, she took back with her only her own sailors. The 
prospect was indeed gloomy enough; scarcely had the 
" Mayflower " sailed when Governor Carver's name was 
added to the list of those no longer living, and with his 
death the little colony's tale of loss counted up twenty- 
eight of its forty-eight adult males. Wy the following 
autumn the attempt had cost the lives of exactly half of 
those who had come over in the " Mayflower " as settlers. 
Such a bare statement of facts shows better than any rhe- 
torical picture, however brilliant, the sincerity and single- 
ness of. the attachment of the members of this little band 
to the principles of church government which they believed 
to be divinely ap|K>inted; and the intense satisfaction 
which they felt in being at last where they could combine 
freedom and self-government with life on Knglish soil. 
However tolerable, as compared with a persecuted exist- 
ence in their native island, their Holland s«>joum may 
have been, the most eloipient testimony to the hardness 
of their lot in Leyden is the willingness of these Pilgrims 
to continue their adventiire in New Kngland. 

Tliese qualities of courage, fiatience, and steadfastness 
wx*re general rather than exceptional in the compiiny, but 
they have no better illu.stration than in the person of Will- 
iam Hradford, now chosen to succeed Carver in the gov- 
ernorship from which he had been removed by death. 
Thirty-one years of age, he was in the full vigor of man- 
hocxl, but he had behind him certainly fifteen ye«nrs of tried 
fidelity to the interests of the community of which he was 
now made the head, and before him till his honored death 
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thirty-nix ycam of continuous service as the leader of its 
niTairs and for the greater imrt of that time its governor. 
A man of education for one who had not the privilc^^cs 
of a university, a natural Icidcr, his modesty was as con- 
spicuous tis his devotion to the concerns of the colony was 
entire. No one can read the *' History" in which he has 
recorded the chief events in which he was so conspicuous 
an actor without fedinj^ that we have to do with a man 
who conunandcd afleclion as well as respect, a stronj^, 
sweet, self.forj^ctful Christian character; and it is the 
presence of such men as Bradford that best shows us why 
the enteq>risc at Plymouth did not die. 

The enteq)rise thus inauj(uratecl slowly grew. In No- 
vember, 1621, just a year after the arrival of the first set- 
tlers, the •* Fortune" brouj^ht thirty-five new colonists — a 
welcome addition — amonj^ them a son of ICIdcr Jkewster 
and a brother of ICdward Winslow, but most of them ap- 
parently picked up by the merchant-partners in ICnj^rJand, 
and, as Bradford describes them, " wihl enou[(h.** In July, 
1623, about sixty additions were brought to the colony by 
the ** Anne,'* "some of them being very usefull persons, 
, . . :s\\i\ some were so bad, as they were fainc to be at charge 
to send them lionic againe y^ next year." That these less 
desirable elements came with the better was due to the 
somewhat discordant aims of the partners in the Plymouth 
undertaking. On the one hand, the Lcyden Pilgrims de- 
sired first of all the maintenance of Congregational institu- 
tions and the preservation of the moml tone of the com- 
munity ; on the other* hand, the merchants of London, who 
had furnished the chief ])art of the money for the advent- 
ure, cared little save for a flourishing trading colony which 
should yield satisfactor}' profits. A divergence of wishes 
.speedily manifested itself. The Pilgrims desired to bring 
over their Lcyden associ.ites as .speedily as po.ssiblc, but 
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bound as they were to their partners, they could not well 
raise the money for such an end On the contrary, the 
merchant-jMirtncrs preferred to send active youni; men, 
picked up where they could get them, who might make 
good hunters* fishers, and tillers of the soil. Tliey lookctl 
askance at the Separatists still at Leydcn, most of all at 
Robinson, whom the Pilgrims desired above all others 
should come to them. They felt that if something could 
be done to minimize the Separatist characteristics of .the 
colony it would grow more rapidly. And so, in 1624, 
instead of Robinson, the merchant-partners sent over *a 
certain John Lyfonl to minister to the church, which Wtis 
led in its worship by Elder Brewster, and still regarded 
Robinson as its pastor. 

Lyford was profuse in his expressions of admiration for 
the institutions of the colony on his arrival, and joined the 
church as if he h<id been at heart a Separatist inste<nd of a 
very unworthy member of the Puritan i>arty ; but it was not 
long before his real chanicter api>eared. Certain elements 
of discontent, as h<as been seen, were to be found in the 
composition of the colony ; and of the discontented faction 
perhaps the most conspicuous was John Oldham, a man of 
headstrong temper, who, as a late arrival come at his own 
charges and not bound by the general agreement for com- 
mon labor under which the origin«il settlers and most of 
their successors had made the journey, was displeased with 
the limitations placed on trade by the Plymouth government 
—limitations designed to secure as much as possible for 
the payment of the debt for which so many in the com- 
munity were jointly liable. In comfiany with Oldhtim and 
a few others, pfissibly among them Roger Conant, the 
future founder of Salem, Lyford now *' set up a publick 
meeting ajiarte, on y*? Lord's day," for worship as a l*uri- 
tan minister of the Church of ICngland. A rather high- 
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handed seiiurc of letters from these malcontents to the mcr- 
chant-jMirtners in London by Governor Bradford showed 
that they were actively attempting the overthrow of the 
supremacy of the Leyden Pilgrims, and were anxious to 
prevent the arrival of those who had been left behind in 
Holland but who were looking eagerly across the sea. In 
view of these evident attempts to stir up trouble for the 
l*ilgrims, and ccrtiin revchitions as to Lyford's previous 
immoral life, both Lyford and 01dh«nm were expelled from 
the little community. 

The news of the rejection of the unworthy Lyford pre- 
cipitated a quarrel among the mcrchant-fjartners, many of 
whom were disheartened over the comparatively meager 
financial prospects of the enterprise ; and after some ncg<i- 
titition, to the great joy of the Pilgrims, the London mer- 
ch<ints, with whom they had been so unsatisf«ictorily yoked, 
sold out in 1626 all interest in the colony to the colonial 
leaders for the onerous sum of ^1800, to be paid in nine 
annu.il installments. Thus at List wholly their own mas- 
ters though still burdened with a large debt, the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims determined to bring over to the colony 
their former associates who h«id remained at Leyden and 
whose coming Iwid been so much desired. As a result, 
two com|>anies were brought over, one in 1629, the other 
in 1630, in all about sixty persons, at the ex|»ense of those 
to whom they came. 

Ihit the man of all others whom they would have been 
glad to welcome w«is no longer of the living: John Robin- 
son had died at Leyclen on March i, 1625 (N. S.). It was 
no feigned sorrow that the lonely Plymouth .settlers felt 
for him, and it mii.nt have been with a feeling of almost 
filial bereavement that they thought of liini as no longer 
a iK>KHil>le member of their earthly fellowship. l*or, taken 
all in all, Kobinson was the greatest of the Separatists. 
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His originality as a thinker was not equal to that of 
Browne» but in every other respect he was the superior 
of that erratic leader. He was not called to the test of 
martyrdom as were Uarrowe and- Greenwood and I^cnry. 
Hut he was vastly better fitted than they to be a )(uide 
in a movement requiring patience, forbearance, and union. 
He u'as no mean controversialist, his writinj^s made him 
looked upon «xs the representative Separatist of his gcncr* 
ation ; yet his chief jMiwcr was his cajmcity to mold those 
who came under his |)ersonal innncncc. The Pilj(rims who 
crossed the ocean and founded Plymouth were strong; 
men, of marked individuality, yet they and their colony 
bore permanently the stamp of Robinson's forceful train- 
ing. There w<xs in him a quality of charity and tolerance 
in marked contrast to the Se])anitist leaders before him, 
which led him into kindly rcKntions with the Dutch churches 
as far as they would ]K.*rmit, and which softened his antip- 
athy to the Church of Mn^land every year that he lived. 
Nor was his conception of his own ]Miwers in his congre- 
gation autocratic, like th«it c)f Francis Johnson. Though 
he failed to reach the full democracy of Hrowne, his the- 
or>' of church administration was more dumiKratic than 
that of any early Congreg.ntion.il leader beside. And these 
qualities became in a measure the characteristics of the 
colony of which he was truly one of the founders, though 
he never set foot ujxjn its soil. 

From the coming of the Pilgrims in 1620 to the arriv.il 
of the last com|)any of their Lcyden associates not quite 
ten years later, the little colony grew to about three hun- 
dred members. It had taken firm root, it had maintained 
its institutions, it had passed through ])erils of famine, 
sickness, op|)ositif)n in ICngland, internal cliscords, the dan- 
gers of Indian hostility, and tlie worse |>cril of the lawless 
deeds of the rough tmders and adventurers who settled 
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about Ma5i«iehu8ctts Bay under Weston, Gor{rcs, and Mor- 
ton at various times from 1622 onward. Wy 1630 the 
continuance of the colony seemed fairly assured* while 
the coming; of the new forces from Leyden made it more 
certain than it had been during the early years of struid^lc 
that the religious element would |)crmanentiy dominate 
the community. Hut already the i^reat Puritan iinmi};ra- 
tion into Mttssachusetts had bcj^un which was to leave 
Plymouth, ham|>cred by its sterile soil and slow-|(rowin}^ 
|)o|>ulation, far liehind in the material development of New' 
ICnjfland ; but on which Plymouth was to do its best mis- 
sionary work in fashioning I*uritanism into Congrcj^ation- 
alism. 

Through these years of sacrifice and struggle till 1629. 
when a modenitely gifted minister was procured in the 
|»erson of Kal|>h Smith, the Pilgrim church had l>een minis- 
tered to by ICJder Hrewster. The mc*rf:hant-|)artiu*rH had 
sent the unworthy Lyford in 1624, and the colouial agent. 
Isaac Allerton, had taken it u|)on himself t<i bnng over 
the mentally distracted Rogers in 1628; but the church 
preferred to listen to Brewster, who, thcnigh refraining 
by Kobiuson's advice from administering the sacraments, 
•• taught twisc every Saboth, and y« both powerfully and 
profitably, tf> y*^ great contentment of y<? hearers, and their 
comfortable edification ; yea, many were brought to GikI 
by his ministrie.*' A letter of l)e Rasieres, the Dutch 
chief-mcrdiant at Fort Amsterdam, the present New 
York, describing Ji^ visit made by him to Plymouth in 
1627, gives us a glim|>se of the meeting-house and con- 
gn-»gation : 

'* U|Hm the hill they have a large square house, with a 
flat roof, made of thick-sawn planks, stayed with o;ik 
beams, upon the top of Which they have six cannons, 
which sho«>t iron IkiIIs of four and five pounds, and com- 
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mand the turroundini; country. The lower part they line 
for their church, where they preach on Sundays and the 
usual holidays. They assemble by beat of drum, each 
with his musket or firelock, in front of the captain's 
[Mylcs Standish's] door ; they have their cloaks on, and 
place themselves in order, three abreast, and are led by a 
scri;cant without beat of drum. Ikhind comes the Gover- 
nor [William Rradfonl], in a long robe ; beside him, on 
the ritfht hand, comes the prcicher [ICIder Hrewster], with 
his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain, with his 
side-arm5( and cloak on, and with a sm«nll cane in his hand ; 
and so they march in ((ood order, and each sets his arms 
down near him." 

We get an insight into this Plymouth meeting^hou.se 
also on a later and somewh<it s]jeci«il occasion, when Plym- 
outh enjoyed the residence of two ministers, and was re- 
ceiving Governor Winthrop and Rev. John Wilson of Hos« 
ton as its gucnts. Winthrop records in October, 1632: 

" On the I*ord*s day there was a s;icramcnt, which they 
did ]>art«ike in; and, in the «nfternoon, Mr. Roger Williams 
[then living <it Plymouth] (acconling to their cu.stom) pro- 
pounded a question, to which the pastor, Mr. [Ralph] 
Smith, s]>ake briefly ; then Mr. Williams prophesied [i.e., 
preached] ; and after the governour of Plimouth spake to 
the question ; after him the elder [Hrew.stcr] ; then some 
two or three more of the congregation. Then the elder 
desired the governour of Mas.Hachu.setts and Mr. Wilson 
to s|)cak to it, which they did. When this w.as ended, the 
deacon, Mr Fuller, put the congregation in mind of their 
duty of contribution ; whereupon the governour and all 
the re.st went down to the deacons' seat, and put into the 
box, and then returned." 

On such an occasion the congregation in the rude can- 
non-top|xxl meeting-hou.se at Plymouth might well feel 
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that In tho liberty to practlco the polity and womhip in 
which they believed they had their reward for fidelity to 
their covenant promise " to waike in all his wayesi • . • 
whatsoever it should cost them ** ; and what it had cost» 
the wind-swept gravcyanl and the rude street of hewn« 
plank houses bore mute witness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PURITAN SETTl.KMKNT OV NKW KNC;LANn.— PURI- 
TANISM CONC;RK(SATlnNAIJ/Kl), 

In the prcccMlinK chapter the stniKKlcM and Bacrificeft by 
which Con|rrc};atioimlists of the Se|mratiHt ty|)c bniu(;ht 
their institutions from ICn^jland throu};h Holland to the 
American wilderness have been {lassed in rapid review. 
It has been seen that the Plymouth colony, after ten years 
of contest with ])erils within and without, was |>ossesscd 
of a |Mipulation of about three hundred, and had arrived 
at a condition of stability which promised the continuance 
of its institutions in church and state, unless disturl)cd by 
influences from outside. Hut had Plymouth been left to 
its slow development such disturbance must almost cer- 
tainly have come. Its supply of immi((rants from the 
Ixydcn conirrcgation was at l)cst small, an<l by 1630 had 
practically rc.ichcd its limit ; it could hojic for little direct 
increase from ICn^lish Se|)aratists, for they were few and 
poor; and though the sobriety ;uid indu.stry of the Pilj^rim 
colony hfid enabled it to make head against the ill-managed 
attempts of Weston, Gorj^es, and Morton to found inimical 
.settlements about Massachu.setts Ktiy, it could lie only a 
matter of time when the more fertile lancls alMuit the 
Charles and the su|x:rior fishing privilej^es of Cape Ann 
would i>cople those rej^ons with ICn^lishmcn more in 
number than those of Plymouth, who would incvittibly 
force the Separatist colony into conformity with their 
wi.shes, .should the principles of Plymouth be obnoxious 

7^» 
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to them. Tliiit tlie work of IMyinouth wan prcscn'cil, and 
that the kir^er ICn^lish settlefneiits, when they came to 
be erectetl on New Kngland soil, were friendly nither than 
hostile, was due to the fact tliat, owiu); to cau^^es the work- 
ing of which was unforeseen wlien the Pil^^rims crossed 
the ocean, the (^reat Puritan i>arty of Mnghind, within less 
than ten years after the landing iit Plymouth, had begun 
the occuiKttitm of Massachusetts Hay in force, and, in spite 
of its opfiosition to Separatism in England, had ct»me into 
essential ecclesiastical harmony with the Se]Kiratists of the 
New World. 

Throughout the later years of l*^lizabeth and the reign 
of the first of the Stuarts the two tyi>es of Puritanism, 
noticed in the first chapter of this volume, continued with- 
out any very sharp discrimination, since the opposition of 
the government was continually driving Puritans of every 
shade to more and more radical positions. lUit between 
even the most advanced Puritan of the school of Cart- 
wright and the Separatist there was one im|i<irtant point 
of disiigreement. Alike in doctrine, both extreme Calvin- 
ists, agreeing also that the lUble is the ultimate rule of 
church |M>lity its well iis the final test c»f faith, both (|ues- 
tioning the rightfulness of the ceremonies, liturgy, and 
government of the ICstablishment, they difTercd chielly in 
their attitude toward that church itself. To the Separatist 
of the type of Krowne, Ikirrowe, or Johnscm, it w;ls an anti- 
christian imitation of the true church of GcmI, from which 
duty should compel a Christian to withdraw himself as 
speedily «ls possible. Robinson and Hrcwster, indeed, as 
they advanced in years, ciuno to think less harshly of the 
legal church, but even they regarded it as a hmly from 
membership in which a Christian man should hold himself 
aloof. But to the e.xlremcst Puritan the Church of ICiig- 
land was still a true church, though in error, lie agreed 
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largely with the Separatist as to what the ofRcers of the 
church ought to be; he felt that its membership ought to 
be purified, for Puritanism was above all a movement of 
ethical power anxious that men should live godly lives ; 
but he clung to the idea of a national church, and hoped 
that its purification would be brought about by the assist- 
ance of the government. And if this was true of the ex- 
treme Puritan, it was even more true of the large wing 
of the party that continued in the attitude which had 
been that of all the Puritans before Cartwright, viewing 
the service as marred by Catholic ceremonies, the Praycr- 
Ikxik as def«iced by superstitious prescriptions, the mem- 
bership of the church as in sore need of discipline and 
its ministry of education, objecting to the tyraimy of the 
Migh Commission and its imposition of vestments and 
rites, and looking for the alnilition of all these evils from 
the government, without g(»ing so far as tf» join with the 
extremer Puritans in condemning Mpiscopacy per si\ or 
the Prayer- Book as a whole. 

Nor did this hope of general reform by the civil author- 
ity, cherished by all types of Puritans, appear to be vain 
for many years after the Puritan movement had bc*gun. 
True, the Puritans were frownetl ujjon by Elizabeth and im- 
prisoned by Whitgift and other bishops under her encour- 
agement; but all thn>ugh the reign of that great queen 
their numbers steadily increased. It did not require a 
long memory for the Puritan to recall that Henry VI II. 
had torn the church from Rome and given it an Eng- 
lish Hible, while leaving its doctrines essentially Cath- 
olic; that the government which ruled in the name of 
Edward VI. had given the Stime church an ICngli.sh liturgy 
and Protestant articles ; that Mary had led the way back 
to Rome; that Mliz.ibeth had brought it once more to at 
least iKirtial Protestantism ; and that all these clmnges had 
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been concurred in by Parliament and extended at once, 
in theory at least, to the remotest hamlet of the kingdom. 
Why should not a growing {>arty feel confident that the 
time would come, if not under Klizabeth, yet s|>eedily, 
when for a fifth time within a century the sovereign and 
Parliament would once more imdertake the reformation 
of the often altered Church of England, and make it more 
fully what the Scriptures taught that a church should be? 
And this ho|>e seemed the better grounded l>ccause Par- 
liament, while not yet mainly Puritan, had been gaining 
nipidly in sympathy with Puritanism, and in a sense (»f its 
own right to tiike an incresising share in the govermnent 
of the nation, during the closing years of ICIizabeth's reign. 
It w;is with this hoiie tluit about seven hundred and fifty 
Puritan mini.sters of the Church of England approved the 
Millenary Petition, with which James 1. was met on his 
way up to London to take possession of the throne vacated 
by Elizabeth in 1603. This prayer did not ask for ex- 
tensive changes, it represented the wishes of the mcKlenite 
rather than the extreme Puritans; and the petitioners 
would have been satisfied could they have secured the 
abolition of the surplice, the sign of the cross, and similar 
ceremonials, together with non- residence and other grave 
ministerial faults, and the change of a few passages in the 
Pniyer-Book. They had some reason to ho|>e, in spite 
of the efforts which James had made in his Scotch king- 
dom to give real power to the bishops, to whom Scotch 
law had long .illoweil a nomiiud existence, that the well- 
known Calvinism and the Presbyterian tniining of the new 
English sovereign would incline him to grant what they 
a.sked. Hut in this they found themselves grievously dis- 
ap|>ointed. In the I lampton Court Conference of January, 
1604, which resulted from this |>etiti«)n, and where these 
and some other changes desired by the Puritans were de- 
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bated before aiut by the kitiK, Janiett fully cc^mmitted him- 
self to the Anglican side, llin great desire was the asser- 
tion of his own authority, and he was shrewd entiugh to 
see that a system which made him the appointor of the 
bibho]js, and them the regulators of the church, gave him 
a power which had never been his in Scotland — a power 
which would be impaired just in proportion as concessions 
were made to the Puritans. ** No Hishop, no King/' was 
the •* short Aphorismc " in which the royalist sympathizer 
Harlow says James expressed his |K>sition at the conference ; 
and his hostility to all pro]>oscd changes in church gov- 
ernment led him to declare that Scotch Presbyterianism 
" as wel agreeth with a Mt>narchy, as God and the Deuill. 
Tlien Irti'l' & Toffi. Sl /////, & Du'l\ shall mecte, and at 
their pleasures censure mc, and my Councull, and all our 
proceed! nges.*' To the Puritans, who had treated him with 
the greatest res|>ect throughout the conference, he an- 
nounced : ** I shall make th<S confonne themselues, or I 
wil harrfe them tiut of the land, or else doe worse.'* No 
wonder these declarations of their new sovereign were 
pleasing to the bisluips ; but were it not told by the sym- 
pathetic Dean of Chester, one could hardly believe that 
any member of that onler could have exclaimed, as one 
did with delightetl servility, that " hee was fully jierswaded, 
his Maiestie siKike by the instinct of tin* spirits of (tott,'* 

This triumph t>f the High Anglican |>arty was foll(»wed 
by another. The Convocation which met untler the presi- 
dency of Bancroft, then Hisliop of London, in the sunnner 
fiillowing the Conference, passed a series of stringent can- 
ons enforcing uniformity, and declaring timt to question 
the apostolical character of the Church of I*3ngland in its 
existing form, to condemn its Prayer- Book, rites, and cere- 
monies SIS superstitions, or its officers — such as archbishops, 
bishops, deans, or archdeacons — as repugnant to the Word 
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of God, or to affirm that any mtnistcre or laymen may make 
rules for church government without the sanction of the 
king, {h to become ipsofacio excommunicate, and incapiibic 
of restomtion to connnuniun by any officer less in rank 
than the archbishop himself, and then only after rei)cnt- 
ance and a public revocation. Under the stress of these 
stringent regulations, which were soon promulgated with 
the royal appnival, a number of ministers, estimated by 
some at three htmdred, were driven from their livings. 

Archbishop Whitgift die<l in February, 1604, and was 
succeeded in the see of Canterbury by Bancroft, who 
now brought the jttrc divino theory of epilk:o|Kicy to the 
highest ecclesia.stical post in the kingdom, llis eleva- 
tion strengthened, of course, all the forces op|>osed to 
Puritanism. 

But while Puritanism thtis suffered a loss of influence 
over the administration of the church, rather than a gain, 
thnnigh the acces.Hi(»n of James it made a decided advance 
in another cpiarter — the ICngli.^h Parliament. Under the 
Ttidors Parliament had reached its lowest ebb of |>ower. 
The destruction of the old noble- families during the War 
of the Roses had removeil fmm Parliament that which had 
been its main strength in the I^ncastrian days; it required 
sevend generati«>ns f«)r the power of the landed gentry to 
develop sufficiently to raise the lower ll(»use to something 
t>f the importance which had «)nce belonged to the up|»er. 
It was during the reigns of the five Tudor s<ivereigns that 
this transfer of the iKirliamentt'iry center of gravity tixik 
place, and while it whs in process {larliamentary independ- 
ence amounted to little. But before the close of ]*!liza- 
beth's reign the strength of the Commons was consider- 
able ; and if it was not much exercised in opposition to 
the will of a ix)pular sovereign such as the great queen 
was, the latent Iforces were there which would be sure to 
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riise into stren({th when assisted by a kuiK who was un- 
popular. And JamcH, through hiii arbitrary aiwcrtionii of 
hill ckiimii, alienated hin fimt Parliament, that of 1604. 
He sought to interfea* in the election of ineniberM, he 
pressed measures for a union with Sctitland which the 
Commons regarded with suspicion, he quarreled with the 
Commons as to whether they were a " court of record " 
or no, and thus roused a high degree of irritation. This 
o|iening Parliament of his reign wiui not predominantly 
Puritan, but it was suinciently under Puritan influence to 
believe that some of the refonns desired by the Puritans 
might wisely have been granted. And with the begin- 
nings «if |Kirliamentary opposition to the king the religious 
and the political opiionents of the arbitniriness of the crown 
naturally recognized that they were in a measure fight- 
ing the same Ixittle ; the I'uritan way of thinking inclined, 
moreover, as truly toward the limitation of roytil absolu- 
tism by precedent and by law as the I ligh Anglican to assert 
the n>yal supremacy. As the reign of James went on the 
Commons came into more and more hearty sympathy with 
the religious ideas of the Puritans. James's own feeling 
had been right, that IHiritanism, like Scotch Presbyterian- 
iism, " as wel agreeth with a Monarchy " — as he wished a 
monarchy to be— ^" as God and the Deuill.*' 

The reign thus begun in hostility to the Puritans, and to 
the spirit of ccmstitutional government which stMin came 
into full alliance with Puritanism, went cm with incrctis- 
ing bitterness, though not always with increasing severity, 
toward the Puritan party. Under Hancroft the repress- 
ive policy of Whitgift was continued and strengthened ; 
but George Abbot, Bancroft's .succes.sor in the see of Can- 
terbury from 1611 to 1633, was a pronounced Calvinist, 
in some degree sympathetic with the Puritans, and willing 
to overlook .some departure from the prescribed vestments 
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Olid ccrcmonicm. During \\\% ciirly arclil)itfhci|jric, till thu 
ritH! uf Lmicl and hin hcIiociI, the PuritunH felt incire eiieour- 
(iKeinent, thouKh they at no time obtained the favor of 
the kiiiK. With Pariiament Janien fell Into more and more 
lu)iK*less quarrel. The nation as a whole looked upon 
Spain as its natural enemy; its strong hatred of Catholi- 
cism feared any alliance with Spanish interests; but the 
king ho|)etl to promote the |ieace of lCuro])e and fill his 
depleted treasury by effecting a marriage lietween his son 
and a Spanish princess — a lio]>c which the tliplomacy of 
Spain used for years to tie the Imnds of the ICnglish Gov- 
ernment when all England except a few extreme royalists 
and Catholics were hinging to go to the aid of German 
l^rotcstantism, struggling from 1618 oiiwani in the death- 
grapple of the Thirty Years' War. Nor was James's luime 
pi)licy more represent.ntive of the best feelihg of ICngland 
than his foreign. Corruption w«is less c«>ncealed in his 
court than in that of his innnediate predecessors; succes- 
sive favorites, Carr aiul Villiers, with n«> other claim to 
elevaticm than the fancy of the king, dispensed the myal 
favors; unusual taxes were imptised by royal order; and 
monopolies for numufacture and trade were granted which 
were popularly supposed to l>e enormously pmfitable, and 
which angered the people against their possess«irs. Parlia- 
ment disliked James's administration at home and abroad, 
hi church and state alike, and the cjuarrel culminated in 
1621 and 1622 in the royal prohibition that the Conunor.s 
should discuss afTairs of stale — a prohibition which w*is 
met by the famous ileclaration that all concerns of church 
and stsite were proper subjects of ]xirli«imcntary delKite, 
and that in their consideration every member should have 
freedom of speech. Janus expressed his opinion of this 
assertion of right by tearing the |mge on which it was re- 
corded from the journal of the Commons with his own 
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hand, declarini;, as he did so: " I will govern according to 
the common weal, but not according to the common will/* 

All these events, and especially the proposed Spanish 
marriage and the non-interference in behalf of the hard- 
pressed Protestants of Germany, strengthened Puritanism 
and gave it a hold on the national affection which it had 
never enjoyed under Elizabeth. As the avcnige Knglish* 
man saw James agree, in 1623, that if his son shoiild marry 
the S]ianish princess the future ciuecn should have public 
Catholic worship to which every man might have unmo- 
lested access, that Catholics everywhere in the kingdom 
should have freedom of worship in prr\'ate houses, and 
that the children of the proposed marriage should be under 
their mother's charge till ten years of age and hence have 
their early training in the Roman fiiith, no wonder he felt 
that the ]Kirty which maintained the most ]jositive ty|>e of 
Protestantism at home and which would go, if it could, to 
the aid of oppressed Protestants abrcmd w;is the party for 
him, rather tlian tlmt which cxtiltcil royal absolutism and 
preached the doctrine of unquestioning obedience to the 
behests of so unrepresentative a khig. N«)r was this 
feeling of the c<immon Englishman lessened when, after 
his brief period of jtiy over the failure of tlie Spanish mar- 
riiq;e negotiations, he saw the heir to the throne betrothed 
to the daughter of the king of l*Vance under an agreement 
pledging nearly as great concessions to English Oitholics 
as had been ofTered to propitiate S|Kun. 

Thus it came about that when James died, in 1C25, he 
left the affairs of his kingdom in a situation which only 
the wisest and most conciliatory statesmanship could nias^ 
ter, and he left them to an obstinate, self-willed young 
man — Charles I. — who, though outwardly more dignified 
than his father had l)een, had an evil trait not markedly 
present in the older Stuart king, a caimcity to make 
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promises which he never intended to fulfill ; and who was, 
if anything, more persuaded than James of the divine 
authority of kings. Such a king could only make matters 
worse. 

The accession of Charles was followed by his marriage 
to the I'rcnch Catholic princess ; the establishment of her 
Catluilic cha]x:l, which soon became a ix>pular place of 
resort ; «ind the loan <»f ICnglish ships to Richelieu to fight 
against French IVotestanls as part of ihe price — in justice 
to Charles be it saul «in unexiK'CtccI ptirt of the price— of 
the French marriage. His first Parliament he dissolved 
after it Imd sat for less than two months in the first year 
of his reign liccause the Commons refused to vote money 
which they believed would be squandered by the all- 
fjowerful f«ivorite, George Villicrs, who as Duke of Kuck- 
tngham was Charles's most trusted adviser. His second 
Parliament he sent home in 1626 to save the f«ivorile from 
impe«ichment. 1 lis third Parliament wning from him the 
famous •• Petiti«)n of Right" in June, 1628, but was dis- 
solved in March of the following yc.ir because it attcmpte<l 
to enforce the Puritan hatred of Catluilicism and Annin- 
iani.sm, and to prevent the levying of taxes unaulhorixcd 
by the Commons. For the next eleven years Charles 
reigned without Parli«iments — a time of oppression which, 
while it W.1S marked by evidences of commercial prosi)erity 
and extern«il good order, was one which made gooci men 
despciir of the future of ICnglish liberty, and .so fed the 
flames of dissatisfaction th.it when they burst forth once 
more they destroyed for a time the whole fabric of royal 
absolutism which h*id been so laboriously erected. 

The hostility to Arminianism displayed by the Parlia- 
ments of the reign of Chnrles was a manifest«ition of Puri- 
tan op|M)sition to the change in doctrinal po.siti(m which 
had l>een going on nmong the High Anglicans since the 
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beginning of the reign of James. Arbitrary as their dom- 
ineering policy was, it would be an injustice to the bish- 
ops and clergy who supported Charles in the opening 
years of his rule to fail to recognize that they now repre- 
sented not merely a tyrannous insistence on ceremonial 
and governmental uniformity in the church, they stood 
in a measure for doctrinal freedom. Tlie older Anglicans, 
like Whitgift, had no serious doctrinal dispute with the 
Puritans — they were alike Cnlvinists. Hut there was an 
intensity in the Calvinism of the Puritans which made 
them endeavor to strengthen and enforce the C«ilvinism 
they found in the Thirty-nine Articles. To Purit«in think- 
ing, right views regarding the divine decrees were essential 
to all true Protestantism and all successful resistance to 
Rome. This feeling h«id led the Puritans «it the Hampton 
Court Conference vainly to pro|M>se the introduction into 
the Articles of the Mnglish Church of the I^inil)ct!i Articles 
<>f •SOSt which, though approvetl by VVhilgift and others 
of the Anglican party at the time of their composition, 
are the most extreme sttitement of Calvinism ever put 
forth with «iny show of authority in Mngland. Hut, con- 
temiK>rary with the reign of James, the Anninian contro- 
versy ran its violent course in Holland. Th.it discussion 
awakened much interest in the English Church, which 
was represente<l by commissioners at the Syn(Kl of Dort 
in 1618-19; «ind though James «ipproved the Calvinistic 
decisions of that boily, the Armini«in theories there con- 
demned impressed a section of the High Anglican clergy- 
men, and, through the influence of William I^ud, it is 
sai<l, even modified the thcolfigy of the old king himself. 

Under Charles. Armini.mism liecame increasingly char- 
acteristic of the High Church thirty ; and Arminianism in 
Kngland under the Stuarts, whatever it may have .signified 
in Holland or in the Wesleyan revival, while implying an 
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increase of intellectual freedom in doctrinal matters, was 
characterized also by a less strenuous Protestantism, by a 
willingness to coquet with some features of Catholicism, 
and a decreased sympathy with the Calvinistic churches 
of the Continent, with which the Church of KngLmd had 
thus far held itself in cordial fellowship. During the reign 
of James, also, the jure diviuo view of episcojKicy, intro- 
duced by Bancroft and Dilson in the later years of Kliza- 
bcth, had become th.it of the Anglican party; and by the 
accession of Charles to the throne tlic devotion of that 
party to the royal absolutism had risen to an absurd height 
under the stimulus of constant royal favor and incrc«'tsing 
opposition from the majority of the nation. The High 
Church ptirty stood chiefly by the favor of the king, .md 
it is not surprising that its members exalted the hand that 
upheld them. 

Over ag.'iin.st this Arminianism and absolutism of the 
High Anglican |>arty, Purit«inism in the church and in 
Parliament desired absolute uniformity of iK'licf. Neither 
of the imrties favored toleration, but the unity sought by 
the one was not that looked for by the other. To the 
Puritan the prime necessity was unity in acceptance and 
in strengthening of the historic Calvinism of the ICnglish 
Church; to the Anglic«in it w<as a submission to the regu- 
lations im|>osed by a divinely auth(»ri7.c<I king .md a G(m1- 
•ippointed onler. To the Puritan the spiritual and doctri- 
nal comlition of Kngland w.is the till-important matter; to 
the Anglican its ekternal unifonnity and, .submission to 
constituted authority. The Puritan would have men l>c- 
lieve .ilike; the Anglican would have them worship alike. 

This feeling that the Protcstanti.sm of England was 
threatened by doctrin.il innovation as well as its lilK»rty 
imperiled by the «issertion of royal absolutism, induced 
Pariiament, now decidedly Puritan, to proceed against 
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tome of the High Church party. In 1625 the Commont 
reproved Dr. Kichnrd Montagu for dcnyini; thnt Calvinism 
was the doctrine of the Church of ICngland and B|K*aking 
favorably of Rome — a reproof which they soon carried to 
the extreme of imprisonment. The king's answer was 
the appointment of Montagu first to a chaplaincy and 
later (1628) to the bishopric of Chichester. Nor were the 
voices of the Anglican royalists less loudly raised in favor 
of the king's claims, or his recognition of their services 
less exas|>erating to the Puritans. Fn 1627, when Charles 
was endeavoring to raise ta.\es without the consent of 
Parliament, Dr. Robert Sybthoqx*, vicar of Urackley, 
printed a sermon in which he declared that subjects were 
not authorized to resist even if the royal command was 
counter to the laws of God or nature, or im|Kissihlc of 
fulfillment. These views were too exaggertite^i for the 
Puritanism of Archbishop Abbot to approve their publi- 
cation; but tlie Hishopof I^n<londid so, and they weresi> 
acceptable to the king that Abbot was disgraced for his 
op|>o.sition, and practically set aside. Abtiut the same 
time Rev. Roger Manwaring declared in a sermon before 
the king that Parliament was a cipher, and that the king's 
command, without the consent of Parliament, bound the 
subject to pay any tax imposed, cm i>ain of eternal dam- 
nation. The royal approval of Manwaring's theory was 
expressed by ecclesi«istical advancement. In 1628 ChaHes 
and his bishops published a declaration, still prefixed to 
the Articles of the Church of ICngland, aflimiing that 
in order that unprofitable discussion should cease these 
Articles were henceforth to be taken in their literal mean- 
ing, and no priv«ite inter|iret<ition should l>e put uinm 
them. In cme sense this declaration tended to theotogicnl 
lilierty; but its real pur|H>rt was to Kir the Puritans fn>m 
tanisting on a Calvinistic inteq>retation of them as the only 
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admissible one, and thus to aid in the spread of theological 
views which a majority of the nation deemed inimical to 
Protestantism. 

The most conspicuous illustration of opposition to Puri- 
tanism and of wh«it was best and worst in High Anglican- 
ism was William Laud, who was Charles's most trusted 
clerical adviser from the beginning of his reign, and after 
the assassination of Buckingham in 1628 Charles's right 
hand in the ecclesiastical and hirgcly in the civil adminis- 
tmtion of the kingdom. I^ud was bom in 1573, and had 
his education in St. John's College, Oxford, where he was 
distinguished for his anti- Puritan sentiments. Preferment 
came to him slowly at first, but by 1616, when he be- 
came Dean of Gloucester, he was one of the most marked 
and influential of the extreme Anglicans. In 162 1 James 
made him bishop of St. David's; 1624 saw him a member 
of the High Commission; in 1626 he became Hishop of 
Hath and Wells ; and now in 162S he was raised by Charles 
to the sec i)f London, the most important ami most Puri- 
tanly inclined of the bishoprics of ICngland, and only less 
in influence th«in the archiepiscopate of Canterbury, to 
which Charles advanced him in 1C33. 

I^iud was unquestionably sincere, devout, mentally 
acute, of indeft'itigable energy, a lover of learning, and 
devoted to the interests of the church as he un<lersto<Ml 
them ; but he was also narrow-minded, cruel, hnd <himi- 
neering. lie never learned th«it conciliation and forbear- 
ance tire .sometimes desinnblc; he believed that the Ix^st 
method of .securing unifonnity was by crushing opposition 
by force. lie regarded unity in form and worship as of the 
highest importance, and in his willingness to persecute 
.those who differed from him he resembled the prc-Kefor- 
mation prelates wht>se Ideals of the church were so largely 
his own. A firm lieliever in the necessity of the opisco- 
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pate and of apostolic succession, a representative of the 
anti-Calvinistic theology of the High Church party, and a 
devoted supporter of the royal absolutism, LAud was more 
than the chief exponent of the views of his party, he was 
a leader such as few men in the history of the English 
Church have been. To his mind there came the p!cnsing 
but unhistoric conception that subjection to the ]m|mcy 
and the Reformation were but incidents in the life of the 
Church of England; that th«nt organization had presented 
substantially the same doctrine at all times in fundamen- 
tals, and that those fundamentals were better preserved in 
the Roman Church, in spite of its errors and its subjection 
to the papacy which he denounced, than in the non-pre- 
latical churches of the Continent. A strong sacramenta- 
ri.in, though he did not materially differ with Calvin re- 
garding the n«nture of Christ's presence in the Supper, he 
att«iched greater imfHirtance to the sacramc4Us than the 
Calvinistic Refonners had done. AI)ove all he was a rit- 
ualist, whose piety craved a .showy service, whose mental 
habit attached grctit imi)ortance to bowings «it the name 
of Jesus, who saw irreverence in pKicing the communion 
table in the body of the church as the Puritans did, and de- 
sired to rail it off at the end as the «iltar had been in Roman 
dtiys ; while his martinet-like spirit inclined him to force all 
thfit he deemed fitting in worship on clergy tind iieoplc, to 
whom these clmnges .seemed nothing but a return to Rome. 
Laud W.XS the first of Anglo-Catholics ; he was not a Ro- 
man Catholic. Hut it is no wonder timt neither the Puri- 
tans nor the Roman Catholics of his age understcNKl him, 
«ind that both parties sincerely believed that his object was 
to lead the Church of l*!ngland back to Rome — ^a belief 
which led to the offer to him on two occasions of a cardi- 
nal's hat. If it is true th«it his views of worship and of 
the sacraments h«ive largely become tho.se of the English 
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Church, it is also true» as Gardiner has remarked, that this 
has been brought about '*by a total abandonment of 
Laud's methods. What had been impossible to efTcct in 
a church to the worship of which every person in the' land 
was obliged to conform became possible in a church which 
any one who pleased was at liberty to abandon.*' 

Rut to Laud's thinking, the enforcement of conformity 
seemed not at all impossible, and he set himself to the 
work, now that he was master of the great diocese of 
London, with a vigor that made many a Puritan despair 
of the religious future of ICngland. To the Puritan the 
spiritual elevation of the people seemed impossible with- 
out the aid of a learned, prccichitig ministry, inculcating 
Scriptural tloctrines, reproving sins, and above all setting 
forth an active tyi>e of religious life, of which conversion 
by the {lower of the Spirit of God w«is the source, and a 
strcntious morality the fruit. In order to secure .such a 
mini.Htry the Puritans had established* in many parishes 
what were known as "lectureships** — that is, pecuniary 
provi.sion was made by which a pre.ncher of l^iritan incli- 
nations, generally in priests' orders but not .always so, could 
have maintenance and ** lecture " on Sundtiy .nftcrnoons in 
parishes where the incumbent was absent, or incompetent, 
or obnoxious. This system had been partially tolerated 
by Abbot, though in 1622 James had issued orders through 
Abbot that no preacher less in rank than a de.an should 
discuss predestination or grace before a genenal audience. 
As these subjects were uppermost in Purit«an thought, the 
aim of the order was distinctly inimical to the lecturcshi]> 
system. To Laud the lectures were intolerable, and he 
set himself on entering on his diocese of London, and even 
more when Archbishop of Canterbury, to their suppression. 
By fraud's persu.asion Charles issued directions that after- 
noon .sermons should be reduced to mere catechising by 
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question and answer, and that every lecture must be pre- 
ceded by the service, read by the lecturer in suqjlice and 
hood. To the Puritan this hostility of Laud and the king 
seemed a deprivation of the means of salvation. 

Perh«ips even more impressive to the ordinary Puritan 
mind than these general orders was the savage relentless- 
ness with which L^iud pursued men whose only cifTensc 
was that they spoke what half the nation was thinking, and 
wh«'it the Puritan believed to be the truth of G<kI. A 
universally notorious illustration is that of Alexander 
Leightiin, father of the celebrated Scotch archbishop. 
Lcighton was an extreme Cartwrightian Puritan, who 
printed in the " month wherein K<x:hell was lost " (Octo- 
ber, 162H) a fierce outburst against the bishops and the 
Catholic queen, entitled '' Sions Plea against the Prelacie.". 
Hie lNN>k was a burning attack u|ion the inflnences which 
had led to a great disaster to the Protestant cause and a 
great disgrace f(»r ICnglish foreign |N>licy. For its writing 
I«eiglitoir was sentenced by the Star-Chamber Court in 
June, 1630— while U'uul with uncovered head gave thanks 
to GikI for the ilecree — 1«> tlegradation fmm the ministry, 
io life imprisonment, to the hopelessly cxori)itant fine of 
jfiCooo, to the pillory, to whipping, to the loss <if his cars 
and the slitting of his nose, and fnmlly to branding on his 
cheeks as a " sower of sedition." 

Ixighton*s «itt«'ick u|K)n the authorities of the church 
had been bitter, and his punishment merciless. 1 le cer- 
tainly was an extremist. Possibly, therefore, I«aud*s more 
usual methods of harassing Puritanism and enforcing 
uniformity m.iy be better understood from a much less 
flagrant case, where the minister was no fanatic, but was 
not«ibly learned, spiritu«il-mindcd, able, •md devoted — a 
man who might well be deemed an orn«iment to any 
communion. Thom«xs Hooker, later one of the founders 
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of Connecticut, had filled for two years, when LAud be- 
came lUshop of Umdun, a notably nuccessful lectureship at 
ChelinHford. IIIh c»pinionH on the ^rcat problenin which 
agitated the state in those stormy years had no doubt been 
ixjsitive, but his chief activity had been the preaching of 
the doctrines of grace in a deep, spiritual, searching, and 
intensely Calvinistic treatment of the relations of the soul 
to God. A man of profound piety, he had preeminently 
sought the c<m\'ersinn and upbuilding of his hearers. This 
preaching, though its themes contravened the orders issued 
by James in 1622, wiw received with great popular favor 
—its one of I^'iud*s agents wrote in 1629: " Our i>eoplc*s 
pallats grow so out of t«ist, y^ noe HkhI c«>ntents them but 
of M*^ Hooker's dressing." Hut I^uul had been less than 
a year Bishop of London before his hand was stretched 
out t'lgainst Hooker, and the Chclmsf«)rd lecturer was 
under bonds for appearance when wanted. Renewed 
preaching brought him in a few months more again t«> 
I^midV attention. Hut now his beneficed neighbors anmug 
the clergy to the numl>er of forty-nine, and, it is interest- 
ing to note, the rector of Chelmsford, in whose imrish he 
had labored, fietitioncd for his retention «'is a man '* for 
doctryne, orthodox, and life and conversiition hcmest, and 
for his dis|Hisition peaceable, no wayes turbulent or fac- 
tituis." A few days later forty-one of the ministers of the 
county sent in a c«»uuter-petition asking that uniformity 
be enforced. lIcNiker had t«> abandon the lectureship, and 
now taught sch«)ol f«)r a few months, with John ICIiot as 
his assistant ; but even this change of occu|>ation did not 
shelter him from I^ud. In July, 1630, he was ordcre<l to 
appear before the High Commission; but his friends at 
Chelmsford fxiid his forfeited bail, and he escaped with 
difficulty to 1 lolland. Certainly when such men as I IcM>kcr 
were forced to abandon the pulpit— ^and his case was neither 
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Striking nor exceptional — ^it was paying pretty dear for cer* 
emunial uniformity; and the prohibition of discussion of 
those doctrines wliich the Puritans deemed essential to all 
spiritual growth was a sorry way to advance thcologiail 
freedom at a time when the chief need of the Kstablish- 
ment was an educated and worthy ministry, a better in- 
structed membership, and a stricter moral life. No won- 
der Milton cried out in his noble lament for Lycidas, nine 
years after Laud became Uishop of London and eight 
years after Charles had put in force his determination to 
rule without Parliament : 

Lost cainc, and lost did |>u, 

The |>ilut uf the Cialilvan hike ; 

Twt> inoHHy kcy» hi* Imrc of ntctols twain, 

(The gifhlvn opcft, the irun shuts amain,) 

IIv shook his mitcrcd locks, and stern livspakc: 

" How well c«»uld 1 have s|iared ftir tlicc, yuong swuin. 

Know of sucli as for their licllies' sake 

Cree]!, and intrude, and elindi into the fold? 

Of otiier care they little reckoning make. 

Thou how to Ktrrundde at the shearers* feast, 

And shove away the worthy hiihlen guest : 



Tlie hungry Hhee|> kNik up, and arc not fed, 

llut, swollen with wind and the rank mist they drtiw. 

Hot inwardly and foul contagion spreail: 

llesiiles what the grim wolf with privy |iaw 

Daily devtiurs afioce, and nothing said.** 

Under such circumstances of increasing discouragement 
a few of the more adventurous of the Puritans began to 
look across the Atlantic with the thought of founding on 
the shores of a new continent the institutions that wea* 
denied them in the old. This inclination was doubtless 
stimulated by the example of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
whose experiences, told in Mourt*s " Relation " and Wins- 
low's " Good Newes from New England,*' were given to 
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the English public in i6aa and 1624. But religious con- 
Hiderationii did not exclusively control the first Puritan 
motions toward the settlement of Massachusetts. lli«it 
impulse hod its ap|>arent beginnings in the south-of- 
Kngland borough of Dorcheste^ where Rev. John White, a 
distinguished l'uritan» was rector. From alKthis coast of 
luigland vessels resorted annually to American waters for 
fishing ; and as larger crews could be employed in taking 
the citch tlian were required for the homeward voyage, 
the thought occurred to some of those interested in the 
trade that a fiermanent settlement could be formed in New 
Kngland, where the superfluous fishermen could remain, 
and where supplies could be raised and stored. For this 
pur]K>se a Fishing Com|)any was organized ;<t Dorchester 
through White's influence, and by this comf^any a settle- 
ment w«is begun on Cape Ann late in 1623 or early in 
1624. To this colony Roger Conant, a vigorous Puritan, 
came as its sn]ierintendcnt, in 1625, and with him Rev. 
John Lyford, who had been with him at Plymouth, and 
whose experiences in the Pilgrim colony have already l>cen 
noted. Hut the Oii>e Ann enterprise was unsuccessful, 
and when mcist of its settlers went home to Kngland in 
1626, Conant, <'uul a few like-miniled men, removed to the 
more fertile spot which was afterward known by the name 
of S:ilem. 

As the project had gone on White's thoughts had grown 
broader, and he now determined to organize, if possible, 
a Puritan colony, in the formation of which religion rather 
than trade should be a prime consideration. To this end 
he now kibored to enlist Puritan sympathy and obtain a 
patent which would give a legal basis for his new enter- 
prise. In both attempts he was successful. The IMym- 
outh (England) Council, a body of which Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges wa«( the leading spirit, and which by a charter of 
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November^ 1620, claimed jurisdiction over New England, 
granted by a (>atent of March 19, 1628, such portion of 
its territories as lay between three miles north of the Mer- 
rimac and an ei|ual distance south of the Charles rivers to 
a Puritan land com|i:uiy having John I£ndicott as one of 
its members. Under the auspices of this new itssociation 
Kndicott and an advance guard of settlers left ICngland 
in the summer of 1628, landing at S;ilem» where Conant 
had been for about two years a resident, on the 6th of 
September. 

The enterprise thus launched was pushed mpidly on. 
Thnuigh the instrumentality of White and others, Puritans 
from all over Kngland were interested, and new members 
of incre«ising prominence were rapidly added to the com- 
imny. Influential support was secureil at court; whether 
Charles I. really seriously concerned hiiiiself with what 
must have seemed to him an insignificant coKmy in an 
out-(»f-the-way part of the world may be doubtful ; i>os- 
sibly he felt that a l*uritan extxlus might free him of a few 
of his opiMJuents; but through the influence of Lord Dor- 
chester and the luirl of Warwick the king granted a direct 
charter to this eidarged company — ^a document which was 
sealed on March 4, 1629, and which authorized the *' Gov- 
ernor «ind Company of theMatt«ichusetts Hay," thuscreated, 
to elect oflicers, admit new meml>crs, and make laws for the 
administration of its domain. Thus ei|uipi>ed with a char- 
ter granting extensive privileges, the comimny strongly 
attracted IHiritan colonists,. so that within a few months 
after its creation a large reinforcement was sent to Sidem, 
arriving there in June, 1629. l*Iven more imiK>rtant for 
the future of the enterprise w«is the agreement entered 
into by John Winthrop, Sir Richard Saltonst«nll, Thom^is 
Dudley, Increase Nowell, Isaac Johnson, Willi<Hm Pynchon, 
and others at Cambridge, August 26, 1629, to go to New 
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England the next spring, provided the government «ind 
charter of the company should be transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. This gave the underttiking not only the support 
of men of character and |K)sition, it made the new colony 
practically a senii-indc])endent, self-governing state, instead 
of an ordinary cor])oration for the development of a new 
country administered by a board in ICngland, which was 
doubtless all that the king IkuI in mind when the charter 
wsts granted, if that .ict caused him any serious thought 
at all. The decision to make the comimny wholly chmii- 
ciled in New l*jigl«uid led to the election of John Win- 
throp t«) the governorship, since Matthew Cnidock, the 
first gi>vern«)r, was unable to emigrate; and in the spring 
and summer of 1630 the Puritan exodus ran full tide. 
Probably at least a thousand persons came from ICngland 
to Massachusetts in that year alone — more than three 
times as many as the Plymouth colony numbered after ten 
years of struggle — and by 1640, when the advent of the 
I^ong !*arli;unent and the evident speedy downfall of the 
tyranny of Charles and l^ud checked Puritan emigration, 
it is estimated that the number who had crossed the ocean 
h.id risen to more than twenty thousand. The summer 
of 1630 saw the settlement of Dorchester by a company 
organized into church-estate through the influence <if Rev. 
John White before leaving Kngland; and the .s;mie weeks 
witnessed the beginnings of Winthrop «ind his immediate 
following .It Charlestown ami Hoston ; while at the siune 
time settlements wer,e m«ide .it W.ntertown and elsewhere 
about Mass<'icluisetts Wixy, 

These emigrant comjianics, like that at Plymouth, .nil ex- 
perienced a i>erio(l of dise<i.se «ind death which n)bl>ed them 
of many of their best memliers within a few weeks of their 
landing. Hut their contrast to the Plymouth Pilgrims in .ill 
that goes to make for worldly esteem and probalile success 
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was extreme Their membcrHhip cuntuinefl men of humble 
pusiti«Mi, it is true, but their le«'ulers were from i;cnk1 station 
in ICnglancI, many of tliem of the country gentry, men of 
wealth* character, and education. Their ministers, as there 
will be ample <H:citsi(in to see, were the iK*ers in leamin{{ 
and ability of any in the Puritan win(; of the Church of 
Mnj^land; they were men reverenced and achnrred not 
t»nly in the colonial hamlets to which they came, but by 
wide circles in the home kuid. Probably no colony in the 
history of Kuro|K*an eimgration was suiierior to that of 
Miiss«ichusetts in wealth, station, or ca]>acity. The relig- 
ious motive, ever predominant in the beginning; of the 
enteqirise, had enabled it to draw on the best elements of 
a great jxirty in ICngland, and to attnict men whom no 
mean or «>rdinary aims would have drawn «icross the sea. 
Religion had e(|ually aninmted the Plymouth enteqirise; 
but Plymouth had no constituency in ICngland from which 
to dniw strength; its Sejiiiratist princi|iles had been de« 
s|)ised in the home land by Auf^lican and Puritan alike, and 
its true-hearted meml>ershi|i had c«»me from the humble 
Leyden exiles, or the equally humble occasional emigrant 
sent directly from Kngland by the merchant-|Kirtners or 
self-im]M:lle<l to cast in his lot with the struggling com- 
munity. It had a few men of ability, like Hrew.ster and 
liradford and Winslow, it had men of character in abun- 
ikuice; but it w.xs wholly deficient in men of wealth (»r 
university educaticm, while its pulpit, never conspicu<»usly 
.St r«»ng after Kobinsiin had lK*en left at Keydcn, was filled 
by iHi higher ofliccr than a ruling elder when the Puritan 
colonists began their work at S'dem. 

Nor were these l\iritan emigrants men easily impressi- 
ble by outside influences or tolerant of dissent. I'uritan- 
ism crossed the ticean with no such general intention of 
seeking civil and religious liberty as has often been at- 
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tributcd to It. As coiii]Mirecl with the Purit«ind| the I'il- 
grims of llymouth iiulccil sliowccl a consiclcrablc mciisurc 
of toleration, iierhaps because of Dutch example, more 
prolKibly by reason of the kindly spirit infused into thejn 
by Robinson and maintained by Drewstcr, linulford, and 
Winslow — 21 spirit the mure readily cherished on «ncctnint 
«if the comi>arative feebleness of the colony. lUit neither 
Pilgrims nor Puritans had any thought oi estiiblishing lib- 
erty for men to do as they please ; nor would any j^cneral 
tolenition, such as we now justly value, have furnished 
motives definite enoui^h to have led our ancestors to the 
New World. The Puritans who .settled Massachusetts hail 
little if any more dis]>osition to tolenite dissent from what 
they believed to be the right path in church and .state 
than had Archbishop I^nud to allow departure from the 
ceremonial observances which he enjoined. They had 
no intention of separating from the Church of ICngland 
as the I'ilgrims had done. If Mather was correctly in- 
formed, one of the two ministers of the first Puritan church 
on Massachusetts soil, l<*rancis lligginson, had exclaimed 
when the last headlands of their island home faded from 
the view of his fellow- voyagers: 

•• We will not .siiy, as the sepanitists were wont to s'ly 
at their leaving of Kngland, * Faa»wel, Babylon!' . . . 
but . . . * farewel, the Church of God in Kngland! . . . 
We do not go to New l%ngland as separatists fnmi the 
Church of ICngland; though we cannot but sepanite fnmi 
the corruptions in it* '* 

Certainly, in 1630, Winthrop, Dndley, Johnson, and 
other of the most prominent of the Massachusetts Ct>m- 
IKiny j«>ineil in the declanition, as they .started on their 
v«>yage : 

••Wee desire yon would Ik* pleased to take Notice of 
the Princi|ials, and Hody (»f our Company, as those who 
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esteeme it our honour to call the Church of England^ from 
whence wee rise, our dcarc Mother. . . . Wee leave it 
not t'erefore, as hmthint; that milk wherewith we were 
nourished there, but blessing God for the Parentage and 
Kduc«'ition, as Members of the same Dcnly, shall always 
rej«)ice in her kooiI/* 

And in 1631 the extremely Sep«iratist Ko(;er Williams 
refused to supply the pulpit of the Doston church because 
that body still considered itself unseparated from the 
Church of ICnj^land. 

All the more remarkable is it, then, in view of the 
worldly and e(lucation«'il superiority of the Purittins over 
the l*il[;rims, and their anti-Sc|Kiratist feelinj^s, tlmt the 
Puritan churches organized in New l*In^land adopted the 
principles of Se|xiratist IMymouth hi their f«>nnati<>n and 
j^overnmciit. No step in the development of Conyrej^a- 
tionalism is more obscure or more imiK>rtsint than this 
Con[^rc^ationalizin|{ \A Mn^lish l^lritanism. To under- 
stand it we must %o back to the winter of 1628-29, when 
lCndicc»tt <'uul the van}ruard of the Puritan emigration 
were l«iyin|( the foundations at S«'ilem. Illness had borne 
hard on the little comp«'iny, and in their distress l*julicott 
h«id obtained the ministrations of the only physician then 
on the coast. Dr. S<Hmuel I'^uller, deaccm of the church at 
Plym«>uth. Before l^'uller's comin^^, Kndicott, like most 
Purit«ins, Imd re^^arded the IMymouth Sejiaratists with sus- 
pici«m ; but in conversation with his ^uest prejudices melted 
away, and he was <Hble to write tt) Bradford on May 11, 
1629, as follows: 

•• I acknowledjre my selfc much bound to you for your 
kind love and care in sending M*" I'uIIer ;mionK us, and 
rejoyce mtich y* I am by him satisfied touching your 
judjrments of y^* outward forme of Gods worshi|)e. It is, 
as farr as I c«'m yet gather, no other then is warrented by 
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y« evidence of truth, and y^' tsaine which I have pn>flresscd 
and niainta!nc4l ever since y^* Lord in niercie revealed him 
Helfe unto me; liein^ farr frtmi y^' etMnm«)ne re|N>rte that 
hath been npread (»f yun tnnchini; that |>erticuler.** 

That l*Julicott was readily impressed by the ex]M)siti<»ns 
of the llymoiith deacon was natural. I*urltans and Sep- 
aratists had never had doctrinal disiij^reement ; ImuIi were 
pnmounccd Calvinists. Uoth alike l>elieved that nnich of 
the worship required by the l*ji|;lish ICstablishment was 
superstitious. H(»th held that in the Hible C104I has set 
forth all his will. H(»th welcouied preaching on the chn:- 
trinal issues of the day. H«»th had left their native land 
to escajn: Ili^h Commission Ctnirts and requirements «>f 
unif«>rmity. that they might practice '* the |>ositive part of 
church reformation.*' Neither could have felt any desire 
to see the continued rule of bisho|>s; for, apart from the 
hostility (»f the Se|)aratists and extremer I*uritans toward 
the spiritual claims of an episcopal order as unwarnuitetl 
by Si*ripture, no l*uritan in l*julic<»tt'sc«im|Kmy cmdd have 
remembered a time when the bishops, as a whole, had not 
been hostile to the Puritans. Nor was the Prayer-H«»ok 
likely to have a place in the a(Tecti«ins of a {generation of 
men who had vainly .striven to amend what they deemetl 
its evils, and had seen its wsm recpiired in its entirety as a 
bad^^e «if that spiritual system which the I^iritan an«l the 
Se|)aratist were alike \v\\\\\f to escajie. The m<ire a«l- 
vanred INiritans had held, from the time of Cartwright at 
least, that there sixiutd be no ministers at large, but that 
every minister ought to be bound to a particular congre- 
gation, which ought in some way to have a voice in his 
selection; and the^* had been of the opinion also tluit the 
local church should Ik* so purified by discipline that prac- 
tically only persons of Christian character shouhl remain 
in it. In addition tt» these characteri.stics of the e.xtremer 
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type of Puritanism in (general which would incline to a 
ready acceptance of Plymouth theories, there is reason to 
think that some of the Puritans associated with White in 
the initial sta^^cs of the Siilem undertakint; were moving 
in directions hitherto distinctive only of English Separa- 
tism. M«nv far this w<is the case is a cfuestion the answer 
to which is of j^rcat obscurity. The use of a distinct cov- 
enant as the Ixisis of the local church is one of the funda- 
ment«'il principles of Congregationalism which never found 
acceptance with English Puritanism <is a whole, but was 
typical of the system of Browne, Harrowe, and Kobins<in. 
The onlination of its ministers by the local congregation, 
in addition to their election, was also a distinctly Separatist 
doctrine. Hut certain considerations seem to show that 
the fonner of these usages, if not also the latter, m<'iy have 
been favorably regarded in the circle fn>m which ICndicott 
came. Kev. Hugh ]*eter, for exiunple, who w«xs «imong 
the e«irliest members of the Massachusetts Company of 

1628, «ind whom Endic(»tt must have known |>ersonally, 
employed a covenant in the church at Rotterdam of which 
he bc^came colleague pastor on his flight from England in 

1629. Perhaps he may have «irgued in favor of the prac- 
tice in I%ndicott*s hearing iK'fofe the Salem settlers left 
England; but more probably Peter*s own «idoption of the 
covenant w.ns due to the influence of his .nssociate in the 
Rotterdam charge. Dr. Willi.nm Ames, whose Si*paratist 
leanings were deci<led. Of more importance as showing 
|K>ssible inclin.ntion tf»ward covenant organization in the 
circles of southwestern l*jigland where White lalwired is 
the f.nct that the church which was organized through 
White's efforts at Plymouth, EnglamI, in March, 1630, and 
which .ifterward settled at Dorchester, Mass., .seems to 
hcive \\7ii\ some more defmite uniting pledge than w«is 
usual in l*uritan i>arishes, though rea.sons will be given 
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when the or|;anization of that church is more minutely 
described for doubting whether that a{;reemeut implied an 
exclusively regenerate membership. And if the statement 
is true, as seems hardly credible, that at the ofTicerin^^' of 
that church the ministers were not only chosen but or- 
dained by the congregation, it is evident that the Puritans 
of southwestern ICn^land were far more nidical than Puri- 
tanism as a whole. 

Hut while it is thus clear th<it luulicott and the first 
cmijfrants to Salem were nearer to ihc Ilymouth Pilj^rims 
in belief than they at first reali/.ed, their conceptiruis of 
[xility and jjovernment were still in the jfristle, ami we 
may safely conjecture that the discussiiuis with l«*uller 
embraced four or five features of church life, in regard tf» 
all of which general Puritan custom differed from that of 
Plymouth: the |K)wer of a local coni^re^atiftn to ordain its 
own chosen officers; the i)artici|Kition or non-participation 
of the church as a whole in matters of discipline ; the use 
of a coveimnt; the conduct of public worship; and rela- 
tionship or non-relationship to a national church whose 
nearest conj^rcgation was three thousand miles away. On 
all of these |H)ints except the last the practice of Plymouth 
wcm over or confirmed the inclinations of the Puritans «it 
Salem; the List point was not yielded, ami most of the 
M«'Uvsachusetts Purit«'ms continued to view themselves for 
a considerable time as members of the Church of ICn<;land. 
Hut if. the soil was thus prejiared for the seed which 
Dr. iMiller .sowed, his planting was of the first imjiortancc. 
Ajjreed as ICndicott found that he was with the men of 
Plymouth, the discovery of that aj^reement w.ns in no .small 
me«isurc due to the jiersuasivc skill of the IMymouth phy- 
.sician. 

The Plymouth advice resulted sinu'dily in the formali«in 
at Siilem of a Con(;rc^ational church, the first Puritan 
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churchy and the second Congregational church in New 
England. The historians of the latter i>art of the seven- 
teenth century, and even Rev. John Higginson, son of the 
first teacher of the Siilem church and himself one of its 
most honorcil ministers, dated its formation from August 
6, 1629; but a contcmiK)rary letter shows that by July 
20th of that year a covenanted church on the Plymouth 
model existed at Salem, which on that day chose and or- 
dained its pastor and te«ncher. It is quite possible that this 
church was organized, at least to the extent of the union 
of its first members by a covenant, in the late spring of 
1629, before the coming of the large immigration in June. 
Be this as it may, the covenant by which this church w*is 
constituted was, like almost all early Congregational cov- 
enants, extremely simple. As far «is its content is now 
known it was embraced in a single .sentence : 

"We Covenant with the I^>rd and t>n<? with an other; 
and doe bynd our .selves in the presence of G«)d, to waike 
together in all his waies, according «ts he is pleased to re- 
veale himself unto us in his HIcssed word of truth." 

While Kndicott had thus been battling with the New 
KngL'uid winter and coming into friendly rcLitions with 
the Separatists of Plymouth, the company in Mngland 
whose agent he was had been rapidly growing, it htid ob- 
taineil its royal charter, and was pre|)ared in the spring of 
1629 to send over a numerous body of colonists. IVomi- 
nent among the cares of the com|Kiny during this busy 
winter had been its negotiations with clergymen of Puri- 
tan sentiment to take spiritual charge of its American 
enteqirise and attempt the conversion also of the savage 
natives of New luigland. In this search aid was rendered 
by Rev. John White and by Rev. John D.ivenport, later 
to be the first pastor at New Haven, Conn. Three minis- 
ters were obtained, Francis Hright, Francis Iligginson, and 
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Samuel Skelton, all of whom were ordained clen^men of 
the Church of Knglaiul; and with them came a fourth 
minister who had obtained passage in the comiKuiy*s ships, 
Ralph Smith, whose strict Separatist views had not been 
understcMHl at first by the company; but how little the 
enteqirise s«'iv(>re<l of general tolcnition is manifest from 
the direction given to ICndicott that unless Smith should 
be " confornmble " to the govermnent established at Salrni 
he should not be pennittcd to rem.nin. Acknowledged 
fellowship with Separatist Plymouth w<is still far from the 
desire of the managers of the enterprise in ICnglind, who, 
aside from their own objections on religious grounds, 
doubtless feared the hostility of the ICnglish- Government 
should the Salem colony become known as ** IJrownist.** 
\\y the end of June, 1629, these ministeri«il reinforcements 
had crossed the Atlantic. 

On July 20th, «'ibout three weeks after their arrival, 
ICndicott appointed — so Charles Gott wrote to ]ira<lford, 
ten days subsequent to the event — "a solemn:: day of 
humilliation, for y choyce of a pastor & tearlicr." The 
m<»rning of that clay was spent in prayer and preaching 
as a preparation for the m.iin event; and in the aftemo<»n 
lligginson and Skelton were asked to express their view 
«ts to the proper call to the ministerial (»fTice. lioth had 
Imd episcop«'d hands laid on them in ordinaticMi ; but l)4>th 
now aflirmed that a true c«ill embraced two elements, one 
of which at least was not deemed an essential in their 
original episcopal vocation — an inward sense of fitness, and 
an election by the free suffrages of the male members t)f 
" a company of beleevers . . . joyned togither in cove- 
nante.*' Such a covenant church the Salem congregation 
evidently felt itself to be. for, the church approving these 
answers, •* every fit member wn>te, in a note, his name 
wh«>m the Lord moved him to think was fit for a p.nstor. 
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and so likewise, whom they would have for teacher ; so 
the most voice was for Mr. Skelton to be Pastor, and Mr. 
Iliiftfinson to be Teacher." 

This election was followed by an act of (;reat imixirtance 
—one wiiich would Hcarccty have been performed save for 
the influence of Plymouth teachin);. As Gott records of 
the pastor and teacher just elected : " They accepting y*^ 
choyce, M^ Hij^j^ison, with 3. or 4. of yc i^ravest members 
of yc church, I;ud their hands on M"' Skelton, usin|^ pniycr 
therwith. This heiny done, ther was imposission of hands 
on M*" llij^j^ison .nlso." 

Hy this laying on of hands Ili^ginson and Skelton broke 
with the whole system of episcopal succession which Laud 
m«nintaincd, and illustrated the wholly conj^rej^atioiuil con- 
ception that it was within the province of every Christian 
conjjrej^ation not only to choose but to ordain its own 
officers — a conception which h«id been held in its fullness 
only by Separatists and Anabaptists. 

Kut another Conjrrej^ational principle was to be illus- 
tr«ited in the formation of this first New !Cn}{land Puritan 
church besides that of the autonomy of the coni^rej^ation. At 
le.ist one rulinj^ elder and one or more deacons were elected 
on this memorable 20th of July; but their ordination w.ns 
delayed in order that there mij^lit be no repentance if the 
incoming ships should brinj; immij^rants better qualified 
for these |)osts, and Auj^ust 6th was fixed for the comple- 
ti<m of the work. News of the events past and to oc-ciir 
w«ns sent to Bradford at Plymouth by a private correspond- 
ent, though it is hardly probable that the .statement of 
the Plymouth histf>rian Morton is correct, that represent- 
atives frtun Plymouth were formally invited by the Salem 
church. I lowevcr this may have been, Hradford and .some 
others of the IMymouth church appear to have j^onc to 
Salem to welcome the new enterprise, and thoujjh the 
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voyage proved longer than they hoped, they came into 
the Salem assembly in time to give the first illustrcition on 
American soil of that communion of churches which is so 
important a trait of American Congregationalism by hold- 
ing out *' the right hand of fellowship.** 

Yet though Kndicott and Iligginson and Skelton were 
profoundly influenced by Plymouth example, they wished 
to steer a narrow course of their own between such a con- 
formity to the methods of worship «>f the English ICstablish- 
ment as the more moderate ]*uritans in ICngland pr.icticcd, 
and full Separatism. Not .'ill the inhabitants even of the 
little Salem ctmimunity were of their way of thinking. 
Two of the most prominent of the newcomers of 1629, 
John and Samuel Hrowne, were dissatisfied with the form 
.md worship of the new church. To their thinking it was 
Separatist, and its abandonment of the IVayer-Iiook was 
distastcf^il to them. They gjithcred a few like-minded 
spirits and hchi .^icparate services at which the liturgy <»f 
the ICstablishment was used. The situation was now not 
unlike that from which ICn<licott and his friends IkuI lletl 
in ICnglantl. only the strength of the parties was revcrse<l. 
The nunlerate Puritans .it Salem who deserteil the congre- 
gation and held their Anglican .service were now the non- 
conf«>rmists of the little commonwe;ilth. and .is such they 
were .sent back to ICngland by ICndicott befiire the summer 
of their arriv.nl w;is p;ist. On the other hand. ICndicotl 
desired t<> have no real Separatists in the colony, much as 
he inclined to the other features of Plymouth worship ami 
gi>vernment ; and it w.is not long before Kev. Ralph Smith, 
who was apparently a decide<l Scp;iratist, found it well to 
leave for clesolate Nantaskct, whence he was brought to 
Plymouth by a' kintlly crew from th.it place, to meet a 
more friendly reception than at S.ilcm, and to become for 
a time the minister of the PIvmouth church. Of the 
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causes of dissatisfaction which led Francis Bright, one of 
the three ministers sent out by the comiKiny, to return to 
England in 1630 little is certainly known; but the writers 
of New Kngland history in the latter half c»f the seven- 
teenth century believed that he, like the Hrownes, was tcMi 
much of a conformist wholly to relish the Salem inno- 
vations. 

That S4> rat licil a <le|>arture w*is m>t expected or relished 
by the Puritan members of the com|Kmy who remained in 
England there is abundant evidence. On news of what 
had been done by ICntlicott regardhig the Drownes his 
sui>eri«>rs wrote to him: ••Wee may haue leave to think 
timt it is possible some vndigested councells haue tmi 
sockiinely bin put in execucon, wdi niay haue ill construcccm 
w^l* the state heere, and make vs obnoxious to any adver- 
sary.'' 

It is evident, too, thcit the English Puritans believed the 
St'ilem novelties to Ik* due to Plymouth influence. A year 
after the f«>nnation of the Salem chuali, 1630, Winthrop, 
Dudley, Johnson, and CiKhlington were denied the Lord's 
Sup]>er by Skelton, and baptism was denied to Codd- 
ington's child, since they were not members of any local 
church. On news of this refus;il of the s;icraments to those 
who certainly were members of the Church of England, 
supi>osing a national church to have any rightful existence, 
Kev. John Cotton, then of Hoston, ICngland, but later t«> 
become the teacher of the church of Boston, Mass., and a 
chief defender of the position he now attncke<l, wrote to 
Skelton in distress, declaring: ** You went hence of another 
judgment, and I am afraid your change hath .sprung fnun 
New Plymouth men." 

The .story of Salem beginnings has thus been tohl at 
some length because it is a turning-|i«>int in Congregational 
hi.story. Had EndiCott, IliggiiLsim, and Skelton moved 
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in any other direction than that they took» Congrc^tionnl 
development would have been vastly other than was «ict- 
iially the case. They ini((ht have maintained the moder- 
ately conformist |Kisitlon of the Drownes ; but had they 
tUine so» the llymouth hilluence w(»uld have been scarcely 
felt, and the Puritan and l'il((r!m streams c<»uld hanlly have 
flowed together. They might have become wholly Se|>a- 
ratist; but tliat would have been to break with the C4>m- 
pany which had sent thejn out, and to have Ik^cu discred- 
ited in large measure by the army of immigration that 
was to f(iIU>w them. As it was, they disowned «ine feature 
of IMymtiuth in»lity— that of Separation — which was ni»t 
very strenuously insisted on at Plymouth, and which had 
little pnictical im|x»rtance across (he Atlantic, save as a 
stinndant to ICnglish prejudice. Kut «ill other essentials 
of Plym^uith practice they «idopted, and made thereby 
chanicteristics of Puritan Congregationalism. The path- 
way thus marked out was one easy to follow by tln»se 
who came after them. And the creilit of this fusion is 
due primarily to two kiymen. Dr. Samuel l^'uller and Gov- 
ernor John ICndic(>tt. 

The effect of the «idopti(m of full Congregationalisni by 
the Siilem church in molding subsequent Puritan organi- 
zations is clearly apparent in the constitutitm of two of 
the three Miissachusetts churches that were formed in 
\U}S> — those of Charlestown-I^>ston and of \Vatert«»wn. 
The church immediately subse(|uent in origin to that of 
Salem had indeed a i>eculiar and an interesting bt*ginning. 
Of all Puritan churches in New ICngland, only one, repre- 
sented now by the church .it Windsor, Ccmn., ami |Missibly 
by the Firsw Church, l)<ircl\ester, Mass., traces its conti- 
nuity back to Knglish soil. Its origin was in a com|Kiny 
gathered by that unwearied friend of Massachu.setts col- 
onization. Rev. John White, in 1629 and 1630, drawn 
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ii;uling to which the yoiiii}; and hiinil>ly niiikctl Clap \v;is 
luit u imrtiicn Hut whether this .'i^reemeiit iinplicd a 
covenant entered into by rejrenentte iierstms only as tlie 
bitsisof tlie church, is macle doubtful by WarhamV opinion, 
expressc*d to Fuller just after the arrival of the Dorchester 
conipaiiy on American soil, that the '* church may consist 
of a mixed |M;ople, K<Hlly and openly un^tKlly "—a view 
which comports with the English Puritan thetiry better 
than with that of IMymtuith. lint whatever im|>erfec- 
ti<»ns there may have l>een in the ConKre^.'itionalism of this 
Dorchester body at its coming, it is e«tsy to see that it w;is 
mtivini; in a direction which would incline it to hnik favor- 
ably at what ICndicott and his Salem it^sociates had done, 
and feel kindly ttiward IMymouth, whose physician, the 
indefatij^able l*uller, was ministering to the sick of the 
Dorchester company, «'uul talking church |K>lity to sick and 
well, within a month of their arrival. 

Hefore the Dorchester fellowship had much more than 
be^un the erectit»n of their dwellings the main portion of 
the innnij^ration of K>,^o had come and entered on the 
hard life of colonial bcj^innin^s at a number of other places 
about Massachusetts Hay — the chief interest bcinjr of 
ctiurse at C'harlcstown, and speedily at litiston, where 
(itivernor Winthrop and his immediate followinj^ were 
located, and at Watertown, where Sir Kichanl Saltonstall 
was the most prominent settler. With Winlhrop w;is 
Rev. J«»hn Wilson, a Puritan clerj^yman of the Church of 
lCn};land who had been conspicu<ais for his nonconformity 
during an interrupted ministry iit Sudbury, in Su(T<»lk: 
with Saltonstall was Rev. Getirj^e Phillips, a clerj^yman of 
even .stnm^er anti- Anglican tendencies, from Hoxford, in 
ICssex. As yet none of these infant connnunities were 
j^athcred into Conj(re'^ati<»nal church estate; they hail in- 
deed been advised to con.sult with the |KM»ple of Plymouth 
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by a minister lield in great esteem among them, John 
Cotton, of Huston, England, who was three years later to 
become the teacher of tlie church at Hoston, Mass. lUit 
his counsel a|>|>ears to htlve been of the most general char- 
acter, and these immigrants came to Massacluiselts Day 
with their conceptions of church orgnniacati«»n still in the 
fonnative stage. In this condition they fell under the 
molding influence (»f l*\iller, and of his earlier C(»nvert 
Mndicott, whom the llymmith physician now describes as 
a second Kiirrowe in his zeal f<»r the Congregation«'il way. 
The sickness incident to new settlements in those days 
of little .«Minitary knowledge afflicted \Vinlhn»p*s company 
at Charlestown severely. In their distress Winthrop ap- 
|)ealed to the Salem church for advice. At Salem there 
were present, on the reception of this recpiest, three of the 
mf>rc prominent memlK*rs of the riymotilh Innly, l*uller, 
Winshiw, and Allertcui, and, as was n«itural, they t(M> were 
Consulted as to the problem presented by the Massiiclui- 
setts governor. Hy the joint coun.sel of the Salem church 
and of the representatives of that of Plymouth, I*>iday, July 
30, 1630, was ap|iointed as a fast in view of the sickness, 
and by the same advice covenanted churches were organ- 
ized on that d«iy at Charlestown and Watertown. At 
Charlestown such care was exerci.scd in admission to this 
new fellowship that on the day of beginning only four. 
Governor Winthrop, Isajic Johnson, Thomas Dudley, and 
Rev. John Wilson, were united — a number which w.ns 
nipidly augmented during the ensuing weeks. It is in- 
teresting to observe that at Charlestown, as w.is probably 
the case at Silcm, the organization of the church by unicm 
in covenant. considcraWy preceded its choice of ofTicers. 
It was not till August 27th, after salaries, to be. raised 
by taxatiiMi, had been voted to Wilson «ind Phillips by 
the assistants of the company on August 23d, that the 
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CharlcHtown-Hostoii church chose and iii.stalleil John 
Wilson as tcaclicr, Increase Nowcll as rulinfr elder, and 
William Ga(*er and William Aspinwall as de.icons. It is 
curiously illustrative (»f the conservatism of this l^lritan 
con^reiration that, as Winthrop tells us, they '*used im- 
position of hands, hut with this pmtestation hy all. that it 
was iinly as a si^jn t»f election and cnnfirmation, not of any 
intent that Mr. Wilson should renounce his ministry he 
received in ICnj^land " — of course at the haiuls of a bishop. 
Hut the trend of the Charlestown- Boston church ttiward 
the full realization of the Plymouth ideals was decided. 
Though K«»j4er Williams found it .*itill ** unseparated *' in 
1 6,^1, in November, 16.^2, when Wils<»ii was transferred 
from its teachership to its pastorattr. he was '* ordainetl by 
im|K)sition of hamls" of the elder and dea«:ous, and Win- 
throp rectirds no rcservatiou as to previous nn'nistry ; and 
when, on October 10, 1033, the distinguished John C«>t- 
t<Mi, already f<»r twenty years vicar at I^oston, ICn^land, 
was made its teacher, he was ••chosen by all the conj^re- 
yation testifying their consent by erection ul hands," and 
then tirdaiued by the pastor and ruling elders, who, ♦• speak- 
ing to him by his name, . . . did . . . design him to the 
St'iid iiOice, in the name of the Holy (ihost, and did ^ivc 
him the charj^e of the C(»n^re|^ation, and did thereby (as 
by a .M^^n from (iod) indue him with the |{ifts fit for his 
ollice; an^I lastly did bless him.*' 

Absence of a chronicler like Winthrop makes it impos- 
sible to ftilltnv the ct»urse of events at Walertown as closely 
as at Charlestown- Boston, but there is reason to think 
that the tentlency in polity ri)-mt»uth-ward there w.'iseven 
nmre rapid. The minister, George Phillips, told I'uller 
a month before the ^atherin|( of the church, that if his 
|K*ople •• will have him .stand minister, by tlunt calling 
which he received from the prelates in ICn^land, he will 
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leave Ihcm " ; aiul the tradition reported by Hubbard and 
Klather concemin{; him was that he was more advant*ed 
towanl the Separatist ideals in his Congregationalism than 
most of the early New Kngkuul {Kistors. 

Knotigh has been said to show that Plymouth example, 
;is inteqireted and Mmiewlmt nuHlified by S;ilem» f^iund 
ready approval with the three Puritan churches which orig- 
inated in 1630. Thus influentially established by those 
who were to be leaders in all early Massiichusetts history, 
the way was made easy for the adoptitin of fiill Coiigrega- 
tionalism by the Puritan immigraticm that came after ; and 
this tendency to conform 'to the type developed in 1629 
and 1630 was doubtless stimulated by the prescription c»f 
the Massiichusetts General Ccnirt in May, 1631, that the 
franchise should be limited to those in church-membership. 
This enactment, chanicteristic of Massachusetts and New 
1 laven c*olonies, and not to be found in Plymouth or Con- 
necticut, w;is doubtless intended to establish a semi-theo- 
cratic government, wherein the religious element should 
rule and from which all dissifTected with the Puritan way, 
es|iecially all Anglican sympathisers, should be excluded ; 
but its elTect could have been scarcely less in giving fixity 
tti the pattern of church organizaticm set «'it the beginning 
of the ctilony. It made C(»ngregationalism essentially a 
state church, and insured that all later conn'ng bodies of 
Christians' not violently cnit of sympathy with the views 
of the founders, would organize themselves after the pat- 
tern with which the founders had connected the fran- 
chise, and which was in so many res|>ects attractive to the 
advanced Puritan. Like the whole trend of the ICnglish 
Reformation movement, of which it was a radical manifes- 
tation, this religious commonwealth was essentially con- 
trollcHl by laymen. No charge is more b«iseless th«in that 
which represents early New England as •• priest-ridden.'* 
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The minister was reverenced and consulted as |jerliaps in 
no other Hritish territur>' ; but a jealous public sentiment 
excluded hiui from ixilitical oflice, and kept the ultimate 
contr(»l of the churchci^ and of the state in the hands of 
the Genend Court. It was ICndicott rather than 1 li|{((inson 
that gave fonn to religious institutions at Siilem, and 
crushed out incipient dissent by expellinj^ the Ikownes. 
It w«'is the Genend Court, whatever ur|(in}( may have come 
from the ministers, that b«inished Williams and Anne 
Hutchinson. It was ihe siune lej^islative assembly that 
called, in K^fi, the Cambridi^e Synod that ^ave defmite 
written form to the |H>lity of New ICn^land. And in 
Massachusetts after 1631 the Court w;is a Ixnly of lay 
church-meinliers. The Vi>te of that year was the comple- 
tion of the Puritan reaction against the condition of alTairs 
in Mn|{land. There every man w;is accounted of the 
church by reas^m of his membership in the state: \\\ 
Mt'tssiichusetts a voice in the state w;ls now conditioned 
on membership in the church for all who were .'ulmitted 
to the privilcj^e after i^tjl, and this continued to be the 
rule till 1(^164; and really in spirit, though not in letter, till 
the revoc'Uion of the charter in 1684. 

The rapid immignUion oi the fourth decade of the 
seventeenth century led to the speedy formation <»f new 
churches, often by companies already well acquainted 
with one antither on ICnglish soil, and under the charge (»f 
ministers whi»se services had l>een prized by their New 
Mngland hearers before leaving the mother-country. No 
church was organized in 1631 ; but in July, 1632, that at 
Roxbury came hito being with Thomas Welde .is pastor, 
and before the close of the year with " Apostle " John 
Kliot as teacher. The same year saw the beginnings of 
a church at Lynn, «ind the .separate organization of the 
members of the Charlestown- Boston church, whose natural 
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meeting-place H^as at Charlcstown. In Plymouth colony 
abo the first ecclcsiastiail Kwaniiint; from the |iarent hive 
took phice in 1632, and resultc^l in churches at Duxbury 
and Marslificld. Tlie year 1633 siiw tlie cunipletion of a 
s»tn>nt( church at Newtown, now Camlirldt{e, with Thomas 
Hooker as [Kislor, Siunucl Sttme as teacher, WiHiam (j«hnU 
win as ruling elder, and John llaynes, successively gov- 
ernor of Masst'ichusetts aiul Connecticut, as ils chief lay 
member — a church that in process of time bc*came the 
First Church in Hartford. In 1634 churches were estab- 
lished at Ipswich in Mass;ichusetts and at Scituate in 
Plymouth; while 1635 liehcid the ori^^in of churches at 
Newbury, Weymouth, and llin^ham; 1636 added to the 
roll of Massachusetts churches that of Concord, and new 
churches at Cambridge and Dorchester to take the places 
of those which had ^nnc from these places to Connecticut. 
Possibly the church at Wethersfield, Conn., was formed 
also in the year last named. Sprini^field in Massiichu- 
setts and Taunton in Plymouth followed in 1637; in 1O3H 
Miisst'ichusetts received S«ili>bury an«l Dedham, Plymouth 
addul S;mdwich; and three churches were f«»uuded in 
what is now New llamp.Nliire, at Hampton, Hover, and 
Mxeter. In 1639 came the churches <if (Juiucy and Kow- 
ley in Mass;ichusetts, of Yarmouth and a new church at 
Scitu«ite in Plymouth colony, and those of New Haven 
aiul Miir«>rd in New Haven colony. Thus, in a few months 
more than ten years from the fohnation of the Siilem. 
church, the churches of New ICn;^land pnilmbly numlKTed 
thirty-three. Of these the churches of Newbury and 
Hin}>ham had pastors inclined to Presbyteriani.Mn in in- 
tcrmd «idministration, aiul rather critical of the ptility of 
the majority; but the others were all of the full Con^^re- 
gational ty|)e. 

Mention has been made in the preceding paragraph of 
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churches in Connecticut and New Haven colonies. The 
foundini; or these plantations was the most noteworthy 
territorial extensicm tif Puritanism in New ICuKland, im|M>r- 
tant as \i(\x\\\\n Htrate}{ical contml of snnlhcm New lCn|(land 
to the settlers who had hitherto occupied only a narrow 
fringe on the eastern coast, but chielly noteworthy in our 
story asalltiwin^ nsim f(»r the development of indvpendcut 
tyi>es of civil ((ovennnent ami church i)«>lity, closely re^ 
semhlin}{ those of Mass;ichusctts, hut possessccl of individ- 
ual |>eculiaritics, since Connecticut and New Haven were 
never mere echoes of the larj^er colony; and ultimately 
^iviu}; to American Con^rej^ationalism a broailer variety 
in form and a more (liversilie<l doctrinal life than if its 
tievelopmeut had been cnnlined to Mass«ichtisetts alniie. 

The settlement t»f Connecticut was chielly the wi»rk of 
the inhabitants of Newtown (now Cambri^l^e) and Dor- 
Chester, tt»j^ether with a few from Waterlown .nnd other 
Massachusetts towns. Its causes are somewhat complex; 
and it seems stnm^e at first si[;ht that m(*n who had 
miles of iinsulnhied forest almnst at tlu*ir diNirs shuiild S4i 
H<Nin find the limhs of the first settlenuMits tix) narrow. 
Hut the founders of New ICn^laiid had all the land-hunger 
of pioneer connnimities of our more UKMU'rii West; like 
all fnmtier sc»cielies, they were marked by a»stlessness and 
love of change. The valley of the Connecticut, with its 
Ifinj; stretches of fertile, treeless meadows, was a j;anlen 
s|M>t compared with the hard soil about Mass«ichusetts 
Hay. There was serious danger that it would be taken by 
the Dutch or the men -of Plymouth, who Ixith luul |Hists 
on the river by i6.^,^. This was incentive enoii|^h for emi- 
^ration thither; but there is reason to belii*ve that other 
motives, of a nature less easily e\presse<l in public debate, 
may have ur^cd the removal •|uitc! as stronjr|y. The New- 
town |>eople were a wealthy and homo«;-eneous com|Kiny, 
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led in spiritual matters by Hooker and Stone, and in civil 
concerns by John Haynes, men easily the peers of any in 
the colony. They may well have desired to (;o where 
these lenders could have a little freer scope than In the 
immctliate nci^hburluHMl of Winthrop and Cotton— the 
more so that ll(Mikcr seems to have had a somewhat more 
democratic thcor)' of (government than prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts, and to have disapproved of the limitation of the 
franchise to chiirch-mcml)crs. The Dorchester company, 
t«)o, thou^^h it did not enter into the cmigmtion quite as 
fully as that of Newtown, will l>c remembered as some- 
what ]>eculi«ir in ori^n «ind distinct in composition. At 
all events, unrest scH>n m«inifcstcd itself in these towns. 
l^y >^>.M ^l^c i>eopIe of Newtown were |>ctitioning the 
General Court for leave to ^o to Connecticut, and the same 
ye.ir a few adventurers from Watcrtown were beginning 
the settlement of what is now Wethcrsfield. The emijjra- 
tion of the i>etitioners was delayed, but before the close 
(»f 1635 many inhabitants of Dorchester and Newtown had 
found their way to what l)ecame Windsor and Hartford. 
In the spring of i6^6 this emigration roacheil its j^reatesl 
hei};ht, when IIiHiker and St(»ne, with a lar^e part of their 
Cfm|{rc}(ation, made their way ovcrrland to Hartford; and 
probably durin^r the sjunc season the sur\'ivinj{ minister 
of the Dorchester church, John Warham, to«»k up his 
abcnle at Windsor, whither many of his flock preceded 
or accom|>anied him. Thus two (»f the most prominent 
Massachusetts churches were transferred to Connecticut, 
the continuity of their organization l)ein^ uninterrupted 
by the change ; while on the soil which they had al>an- 
doncfl, and where some of their fonncr members still re- 
mained, new churches had to be gathered to take their 
place. Connecticut, though a small coKmy, had thus fnmi 
the first a stnmg ministr>* and a completely ordered Con- 
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gregational ecclesiastical system, while its early tendencies 
were a little less theocratic than those of MasmicluiHetts. 

New Maven, the youn^c^st of the early Con^rcKational 
colonies, had its ori^'ln In a Puritan company ((athcrcd 
chiefly from London by Kev. John Davenport, who had 
l)een curate of St. I«;iwrcnce Jewry, and afterward vicar 
of St. Stephen's in that city, till l^ud*s opposition caused 
him to fly to II(»lland in 1633. ])avcn|Hirt had l>ccn in- 
terested in the Massachusetts cntcq)risc almost from the 
bcjrinnin^r, and by the close of 1636 his friends were 
making ready for the voyage. Chief anionic ihem was his 
parishioner, Thcophilus Katon, a London merchant, and 
the whole company was conspicuous for wealth and hi^h 
character. In sympathy with this Londcm movement twti 
small cmi((rant parties were fonned in other regions of 
Mn[;land, in Hereford under the spirituid leadershiji of 
Rev. Peter IVudden, and in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex by 
men who chose as their minister Rev. Ilcnry Whitfiehl, of 
Okely, in Surrey: and settlers from Yorkshire also ailtled 
their .strength to the enterprise. Davenport, IVuilden, 
Katon, and a lar^e proportion of the future New Haven 
settlers siiiled fnmi lCn((land in the spring of 1637 ami 
landed in Boston on June 26th, where they met a wann 
welcolnc fr<»m the Massachusetts authorities, who would 
gladly have received so valuable an accession vi streiij^th 
to their own colony. But the cmi^^rants desired imlepend- 
ence; Daven|Mirt was a man <»f positive opinions as to the 
orderini; of church and state; and while the newcomers 
agreed substantially with the leaders of Massachusetts, 
they preferred to Ik* their own masters. Acconlingly, 
•ifter s«>me exploration and a winter spent in the vicinity 
of Boston, they removed to the site afterward known ;is 
New Haven, reaching their goal in April, 1^138. From 
the first the colony had a .«itronger theocratic tendency 
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than any of its. prcdecessoniy and one of the earliest acts 
after scttini; foot on New Haven soil was an agreement 
that church and state alike — laws, officers; and problems 
of [{overnment — should be ordered by the Word of God. 
Hut as yet no church w<u( formed, though worship was 
regularly maintained. It was not till more than a year had 
elapsed after the beginnings at New Haven, and Prud- 
den with his Hereford «iHS(iciatcs had determined to estab- 
lish the ncighbiiring plantation of Milford, that on June 4, 
if>39. the |iermanent civil and ecclesiastical government of 
New Haven was determined. After considerable debate, 
in which the |Miint of contention was the restriction of the 
sulTnige to church-members, the landed proprietors of the 
infant colony, led l>y Davenport and ICaton, voted that the 
•'Scripturs doe holde forth a perfect rule for the directio 
and gouernm* of all men in all duct[ies] w^'h they are to 
perf(>nne to. G<mI ami men as well in the gou^n^ of famy- 
lyes and coiTionwealths as in matters «>f the chur[ch] *' ; 
and renewed their pledge of the previous year that they 
would l>e governed by biblical rules in the organization 
of a church and in the ** choyce of magistrates and oflicers, 
makeing and repealing of lawes, devideing allottmt^ of in- 
heritance and all things of like nature.** 

They then voted to limit the franchise to church-mem- 
bers, thus bringing their pnictice into accord with that of 
M€'iss;icluisetts, and departing from that of IMymouth and 
Connecticut ; and, in order to establish the church, this 
assembly of "free planters," .still guided by Davenport, 
proceeded to nominate twelve men, who .should .select 
seven from among themselves as the foun<lation memlKTs 
of the church to be. Thus by the voluntary .'iction of the 
New Haven founders the franchise and tenure of .ollice 
were restricted t«i a |>ortion of the connnunity. 

After more than two months of deliberation the New 
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Il«'ivcn church was formed by the ncvcn pillar- mcnilK*ni 
ch(»scii by the committee of twelve, on Aii}{iist 2\ or 22, 
1639, Davenport and ICaton bein({ included in its original 
fellownhip; and on October 25th following; these seven 
church-members ori^'anixed the civil ((ovenmient i»f the 
little connnunity, elected ICaton as magistrate or ^nvernor, 
and extemled the franchise ti) those (only three in number) 
who had Ikvu admitted U% the New (laven church up lo 
that timc\ and also to those who were '* members «»f other 
approved churches.'* Thon^h they had no royal charti^r, 
this new j^overnment felt Itself authorixed five ilays latiT 
to t'Nccute an Indian for murder. The new church, like 
that at lloston and probably that at Salem, was at first a 
covenantetl association without oflicers, but the tradition 
when Benjamin Trumbull wrote his** History i»f Ci»nnccii- 
cul," a century aj(o, was that not hinjx after its or^ani/.a- 
tion the infant church chose I)aven|HM't its pastor, with the 
presence and assistance of IltMiker and Stone of Hartford 
in his installation ; though the circumstances of th«? orticcr- 
in|r (if the Milford church make this Hartford assistance 
doubtful. 

The trans.'ictions thus narnitcd concerned only the in- 
habitants of New Haven, for in Davenport *s colony, unlike 
Massachusetts ami Connecticut, the towns were at first 
wlmlly independent of each tHher; an<l no central author- 
ity had jurisdiction over them .ill till l^»4.^ While the 
New Haven church was beinj^ orj^anized IVudiU*n and his 
Hereford company were still in New Haven, th'iuj^h as 
.intended residents of Milford they were lixiked upon as 
independent. lCvi<lently, however, they .approved of the 
course of the New Haven settlers, for on Aupist 22, K>». 
the same day that the New Haven church w;is formed, or 
possibly the day after, seven prominent men chtisen by 
their comimnyor^anixed the Milford church at New 1 laven. 
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Of these seven Prudden was one, and on April i8, 1640, 
he was ordained its |>astor at Milford with imposition of 
hands by three of the six men who had originally entered 
into covenant with him. In this it may well be bclievetl 
that Milford simply followed wh«it New Haven Imd already 
done in the case of D.iven|M>rt. Hy Novemlxjr, i6j{g, this 
com|>any were in their Milford home, and on November 
20th the planters there voted th«it the franchise should 
be confined to cluirch-menil)ers. This prescription Wtis 
s|)cedily modified, and six non-member landholders were 
allowed the ballot. Hut when Milford was «ndmitted into 
unicm with New Il.ivcn and other towns of the colony in 
October, i^>43, these non-church-members were expressly 
denied a direct voice in matters of (general colonial C(»ncern. 
The ccmipany from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, under 
the leadership of Rev. Henry Whitfiehl, of which mention 
has lieen made, arrived in New Haven by direct voyaj;e 
fnmi Kn^land during the summer in which the churches 
of New Haven and Milford were formed. On this voyage 
they had entered into a written covenant to Ix! faithful fine 
to another, but expressly reserving the formation of their 
church till they should be settled in their new home. 
Kst.iblished *it Guilford before the close of 1630, their 
affairs were tem|M>rarily oalered by committees until they 
could accomplish the " main end " of their coming — the 
establishment of " the ordinances of God in an explicite 
congregational church way." There is some reason to 
believe that the New ILiven restrictions on the sirffrage 
were not satisfactory to the |>eo|ile of Guilford, and there- • 
fore the formation of their church w«is delayed ; but though 
they had been originally p<ilitically inde|>endent, the for- 
mation of the Colonial Union of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven in 1643 made it seem desir- 
able for Guilford to unite in a c<mimon jurisdiction with 
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New Haven and Milford ; and accordingly, in the spring 
or summer of 1643, probably June 19th, seven men entered 
into coven«int as at New Haven, and the Guilford cliurch 
was constituted. Two of the seven were ministers, Whit- 
field and John Hi((ginson, who became pastor and teacher, 
though some doubt exists as to whether Whitfield, at Ic.ist, 
w.xs not esteemed .so f.ir a minister by virtue of his cpisc4»pal 
ordination that he w.xs not specially ordained to this charge. 

The forni*'ition of churches by a select few w.is no pe- 
culiarity of the New Haven colonies: th.it .it Charlestown- 
Koston h.id been constituted by four men. liut the numl>er 
seven, btised dfUibtless on Proverbs ix. i, w.-is cert.'unly un- 
usu.1l elsewhere in New England. The church g.ithercd 
•It Dorchester in 1636, after the departure of W.irh.ini t<i 
Windsor, wits constituted by the covenant vows of seven 
persons, but there is n(»thing to show th.it the nuinlKT 
there w.is more th.ln .iccidentnl. 

As New I lavcn colony w.is the List of the Puritan col- 
onies, so in some respects it marks the most r.idical de- 
parture of any from ICnglish ecclcsi.istical ide.ils. Its civil 
state was even more distinctly b.ised on a comp.ict than 
th.1t of Plymouth. Its co<le of laws w.is .ivowcilly the 
Hible. It almost seems .is if the theory of churchly in- 
de|>endcncy which these colonists represented w.is carried 
over to the st.ite in the complete .lutonomy of c.ich local 
community in which they beg.in. The .system they wouhl 
maintain w.is truly a theocnicy, for it w.is «in attempt to 
Ik! rule<I in .ill things by the Word of God. Yet even in 
this extremest fonn New ICngland Puritanism never .ibso- 
lutely merged church and st.ite. The condition of a voice 
in the st.ite w.is membership in the church, but when that 
vtiice w.xs expressed it w.is not .is the church, but as the 
civil "cfuirt " of legislation and .idjudieation. Church and 
st.ite might and sometimes did trench on each other's 
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borders ; but in early New England theory, and lari;ely in 
practice, they were distinct The chief peculiarities of New 
Haven, includiu}; its restriction of the franchise, passed 
away on its union with Ctmnecticut in 1664-65. 

It has thus been seen that Puritan ecclesiastical institu* 
tituis tm New ICni;land soil sha|>ed themselves essentially 
on one nuKlel — a model lart^ely that of Plymouth. Minor 
unlikenesses existed betwctm church and church ; dissimi- 
Knritics of considenibic importance, like the extent of the 
franchise, distinguished <me colony from another; but 
when all these have been taken into consideration, the 
conclusiim remains that the churches of early New ICng- 
lantl were singularly idike. They everywhere presented 
the conception f»f «t church .'is a binly of persons of relig- 
ii>us ex|>crience b<iund together by a covenant, chotising 
its own oiricers, administering its own alTairs, and inde- 
pendent of other ecclesiastical c<»ntro|. 'i'hcy stcnid every- 
where, also, for a free, unliturgical form o( worship, an 
educated ministrj', and a strenuous moral discipline. Kut 
if the motlcl set at the beginning led to a high degree of 
local indipendence, other characteristics of early New 
England ecclesiastical life, some of which have already 
lK*en touched upon, and others of which will be noted in 
the next chapter, prevented this centrifugal tendency from 
becoming mutual indifTerence. The connection of, these 
churches with the state, the repressive measures adopted 
towani dissenters, with the conse(|uent necessity of the 
fomiulation of their own standards, led also ti> the growth 
of a spirit of fc*llow*ship which ultimately develo|>ed that 
sense of res|>onsibility of one church fur another that dis« 
tinguishes American CcMigregationalism from that of iCng- 
land, and has made our churches something more organi- 
cally knit together than a convenient grouping of local 
congregtitions similar in polity. 
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THE DEVELOI»Mi:XT OK KELLOWSIflP. 

It has already been jxiinted out that the settlers of New 
Knglatul came with no intention of establishing general 
freedom of worship or extended religitius toleration. Their 
belief in the Scripture was pmfound, their feeling that the 
Church of ICnglandas then administered tliil mit rej>resent 
the biblical model was intense, and their great desire was 
to set up the institutions which they believed the Scriptures 
required. Had they approved a general toleraliiMi, the 
majiirity of them would probably have never left their 
ICnglish homes. It was their confidence tiiat the beliefs 
they manUained were, within narrow ranges i»f jxissible 
divergence of opinion, the only beliefs that were true, that 
nerved the emigrants for the sacrifices involved in leaving 
their nativcMshuul and gave much of its strength to the 
New ICiigland character. And once in |M»ssession <»f a 
country where they c«uiUl establi>h institutions of their 
own, they did n«)t proj)ose t«> imperil their work by allow- 
ing extensive dissent from their methods either in church 
or slate. This attitude of miiul, more Ciinspicuou>ly illus- 
trated in the Turitan colonies than in riymouth, and 
most of all evident in Massachusetts. led to acts of banish- 
ment and repressii»n scarcely mt»re defensible in some in- 
stances than those of Laud, which constitute an unattract- 
ive chapter in the story of men otherwise so conspicutms 
for statesmanship. Christian character, ami lofty i)urposes. 
Hut it is a chapter that cannot be passed over if we are to 
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unclcrstand the founders of New Knglaiul; and it is of 
great imjiortance for the history of Congrcgatioiuilisnii 
sincQ the measures uiulertakeii to repress dissent and to 
secure unifonnity crystallized the at first somewhat solvent 
|x»lity, gave to it standards of gcjvenmient and faith, and 
by comi>elling consultation and united action empha^^ixed 
the principle of fellowship in Congregationalism. The 
methcKis by which dissent wiis suppressed ciften deserve 
censure; but this exclusive dominance of the C<»ngre- 
g:itional system enabled it to m(»ld |N>pnlar thought in 
church «'uul state, to become devdo|ietl along the lines of 
its own genius, :tntl by fashioning the ideas of successive 
genenitions to affect American civil and religious life as it 
might not othenvise have tlone. 

During all of their seventeenth century history, save 
when ICngland w«is under the Commonwealth, the New 
KnglamI colonies were in a most dilFicult |)osition; and 
this w;is es]>eci«'illy true of Mussiichusetts, which, iis the 
largest ami most representative, had to liear the brunt of 
criticism. On the one hand, their lemlers were detennined 
to maintain the religious system and the civil institutions of 
which they .ipproveil; c»n the other, none of the colonies 
s«'ive M.Lsstichusetts had a n>yal charter till Connecticut 
received one in if>f>2, ami tin nigh the M:iss«ichusetts charter 
w:is lilieral in its provisions for a trading and colonizing 
company, it rec|uired considend>le stretching of its ci>n- 
ferred |N>wers to msike it the Uisis of a scmi-inde]>endent 
sttite. Hence the Mass;ichusetts colony was always liable 
to be called to account by those unfavorable to its cede* 
siastical system or its political methinls; and the great 
anxiety of the Massachusetts authorities w«is to prevent 
any disturbances within the colony or appeals from its 
jurisdiction which should give occasion for questitming 
its action or its institutions; and hence, also, their acts of 
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repression hud almost always a twofold motive, the one 
aiming at the preservation of relij^ous and political uni- 
formity, the other having regard to the prevention of inter- 
ference from Mnglantl. This dual as|>ect of the repressive 
acts of ciikinial governments, and esfiecially of Miiss<iclui- 
setts, luts often been forgotten by historians, ami the 
actiims of the civil authorities have either Imxu denounced 
as pure religious bigotry, tir excuseil as entirely due t<i 
IKililical necessity. In |K>int of fact, Unh elements entered 
into the motives of the leaders of early New ICngland, and 
it is often im|>«>ssible to s«'iy which prechiminated ; and 
while we may wish that New Mngland might have ex- 
hibited the toleratiim displayed by Holland under very 
dilTerent circumstances, it m.'iy well be c|uestioned whether 
a general toleration wcnihl have prcKluced that sturdy spirit 
of inde|ien<lence which ultimsitely secured ixilftical freetlom 
from Great Britain, or whether internal commotions would 
not have given the ever ready ICnglish Government ex- 
cuse for disiistrous interference when «ts yet New Mngland 
institutions were in the formative stage. It was l>ecause 
the leatlers (»f New ICnglaiul believed that they had a cau.se 
worth defending that they were so tenacious in its support 
against opposition at home anti abroad. ])«uibtless the 
.s;une is true «»f I«;uid or Thili]! II.; but the .situation of 
New lilngland was essentially unlike that of Mngland or 
Spain. A few feeble Colonies maintaining their institu- 
tional integrity in the face t>f a powerful and menacing 
lunne government* were not in the condilicm of countries 
whose inde|iendence and autonomy were practically un- 
shakable. Probably the New ICngland leaders wouhl have 
had little sympathy with extensive divergence from their 
views under any circum.stances ; but the peculiar .situati<m 
of New ICngland was such as to provoke and intensify 
repressive measures, for it added fear as to the permanency 
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of the state itself to feelings of reli((ioiis concern. No 
estimate of the attitude of the fathers of Puritan Con((re- 
gationalism toward those who differed with them is cor- 
rect which ignores the influence of a situation of extreme 
pubHc |>eril in intensifying the anti|iathy which tliey felt 
toward that which they deemed subversive of the principles 
they had made such sacrifices to put inli> practice. 

The interference of the civil authorities cif New ICngland 
in nutters of faith and practice began early. The case of 
the Hrownes at Salem li.'is already been noticed, and the 
uncompromising action <if Mndicott has been seen in .send- 
ing them out of the colony when their se|>.'irate worship, 
even though that of the l*jigli>h ICstablishment, threatened 
to divide the scanty inhabitants of the wilderness planta- 
tion. From the first, the Massachusetts authorities exer- 
cised the power of riilding their territories <»f persons 
obnoxious in civil or religions afTairs by what was prac- 
tically banishment, even thcuigh that word of siiUiewhat 
technical legal imp(»rt be strictly applicable i»nly t«» a sen- 
tence of Parliament. Thus in September, i^».SO, the court 
directed the notoritius Thomas Morton of Mount Wollas- 
t<m to be .«<ent to ICngland, his goinls seized to pay the 
cost of his passage, an<l his h«>use burned. In March, 
16^^ I, .MX i>ersons were ordered back to Kngland as 
" vnmeete t«> inhabit here " ; in May of that year two were 
.sentenced to leave the colony before ()ct«»ber 20th, their 
offense being *' contempt of authoritie & ci »nfrontinge olVi- 
cers"; in June following Philip KatlilTe was ••banished," 
in' addition to the loss of his ears and a fine of /40, •• for 
vttering mallitious & scandulous .^iiK^eches against the 
gtnrm* it the church of Salem'*; and during the next 
September Henry Lynn was •• whipped and banished . . . 
for writeing into ICngland falsely & mallitiously against the 
gou'm* & execuCon of justice here.'* 
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These cases, most of which did not involve relij^ioiis con- 
siderations in the remotest decree, sliow that banislunent 
was no unusual remedy for the ills of the binly ]i<>litic, 
nor one that was first employed in the cise of Ro^er Will- 
iams. This able, iiersonally lovable, but exceedingly erratic 
man was probably a Londoner by oriyin, who graduated 
from Cambridi(e in January, 1627, and then hcKI a chap- 
laincy to Sir William Masham, of Otes, county of ICssex. 
Here he ad(>]>ted SeiKircitist views, and as a Separatist in 
feelinj^ he came to New ICnj^land in 1631. As such he 
refused to minister to the Ht»ston church, or even to enter 
its membershi]), because he ** durst not ofliciate to an un- 
separated people,** and '* because they wouUI n«»l make a 
public declaration of their repentance for havinj^ c«»m- 
munion with the churches of ICnyland while they lived 
there." With this illiberal attitude, Williams, like Robert 
Browne, combined a view in another <lireclion cjiule in 
advance of the current opinions of his a}(e. With l$rowne 
he hehl that the civil ruler should not enft>rce the observ- 
ance of *• first table,*' i.e., the first four commaiulments, 
which the theory <»f that aj^e hehl to cover the fiehl of 
riyht belief and worship. The jiarticular form <»f maj^is- 
terial interference to which Williams objected was the 
punishment of ** the breach of the Sabbath.'* Shortly 
cifter his refusal to .serve the Host«»n church, Williams 
was calleil to the teachership made vacant at Salem by 
the death of lliyyinson — that church havinj( advanced, it 
would a|)pear, to a more distinctly Separatist j>o.siti«»n than 
the I^lston conyrej^ali«)n occupied. On news of this call 
the .six members of the Court of Assistants, which met on 
April 12th, sent an informal letter to ICndicott advisinj^ 
<lelay. Probably this letter interrupted the action of the 
Salem church, for from the autumn of 1631 to the summer 
of 1633 Williams assisted Rev. Ralph Smith in the care of 
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the Plymouth church, ami there be^an the study of the 
Indian tongues, which he was to put to so, conspicuous 
use. l^'rom Ilyinouthi where he left the impression on 
Uradfortl of bcini; ** a man {{(xHy and zealous, having many 
precious |Kirls, but very unsettled in judgmentc/' Will- 
i«nnis returned to Siilem, and after assisting Skelton, he 
succeeded within a few months of Skelton*s decease to the 
p;istt>rate <if tiie S«'dem cluircli. . 

The time w:is one i»f s|>ecial peril and anxiety in tlie 
colon)'. Sir l**cnlinandi> (jurges had obtained the car of 
l^ud in 1634, and liad set the machinery in motion for the 
revfx:atii»n of the Mass«icluisetts charter, the suppression 
of the New England Puritans, the establishment in the 
Puritan colonies tif the Church t»f ICngland, and ihe ap- 
pointment of Gorges himself 21s governt»r of the rectni- 
structed territories. 'I'he danger for the next five years 
w;is very real. The colonial authorities tem|Mirized, they 
fortified ]^>stf>n Ilarb<»r, the)* stirred up all the friends 
they could muster in Mngland; but had Gorges had more 
money to fit out «in exi>edition, or had not the resistance 
of the Scotch to Laud*s attempt in 1637 tf> introduce epis* 
co|>acy into their churches distracted the attention of the 
royal government, it would have gone hani with Con- 
gregationalism in Americ.'i. Such a time of anxiety de- 
mantled unity at home, or at least the avoitlancc of all 
acts that might precipitate the forcible overthrow of their 
goveniments which the colonies fearetl. 

Hut Williams was not a man t«> be movwl by consider- 
ations of cx|>ediency. During his stay at Plymouth he 
had written an cssjiy to prove that niyal charters were 
worthless, since not the king but the Indian natives had a 
right to give title to the land ; that King James was a liar 
anil blasphemer in that he had called ICurope " Christen- 
dom •• and spoken of himself as •' the first Christian prince 
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that had discovered this land " ; and that Kinjj Charles 
was aptly described in Kevelaticm xvi. 13, 14, xvii. 12, 13, 
and xviii. 9; and that it \v«ls the duty of the colonists 
to repent of their sin in receiving; such a patent. Aside 
from the inexpediency of insultinj^ powers already sufli- 
ciently hostile, there seems to be reason to doubt whether 
Williams had ever reail the charters cif 1620 c»r 1629, for 
the pass;i^csnf which he complains ilo not appear in them ; 
and the company had been ex])licit in its ilirections that 
Indian claimants should be satisfied. Nor docs it add to 
our estimate of the worth of \Villian>s's criticisms to learn 
that he himself yave them so little weight as to own a 
house at Salem, which by his own principles nuist have 
been held ultimately on a dishonest title. On hearing of 
the existence of this dangerous document (lovernor Win- 
throp asked for it, and submitted it to his brother maj^Ms- 
trcites on December 27, 1633. Admonished by the maj^is- 
trates, Williams now disclaimed any intenticm to make 
trouble, and olTeretl to allow his book to be burnetl; an<l 
so the matter resteil for a little. 

Whether Williams instij;ated, as lCndic<»tt certainly 
effectecl, the mutilation of the ICn^lish llaj^ at Salem in 
N<»vember, 1634. by cutting out the cross ''as a relicpie 
of Antichrist** is possibly uncertain, thou|^h exceedinj^ly 
probable and characteristic in its perilous disregard of 
the critical situation of the colony. Hut by December, 
1634, Williams was once more ** teaching i)ublickly against 
the king's patent, and our great sin in claiming right 
thereby t«> this country,*' and denouncing the churches of 
ICngland as " antichristian.** In the previous April King 
Charles had ap|>ointed a commission, having Lautl as its 
head, with power to recall charters and inflict any form 
of punishment; and it seemed probable enough that 
Mas.sachusetts would be speedily depriveil of any legal 
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title without the aid of denunciations by her tnvn in- 
habitants. 

Williams soon ailvanccd to more annoying; if less vital 
criticisms. In its |>cril the court onlcrcd, in April, 1634, 
that all residents «»f the colony sliouhl take oiitli to 0IH.7 
its l«i\vs and reveal plots a}{ainst its welfare. lUit to W'ilU 
iams's thinking; an oath was an act of worship, and since 
it was a sin to **have communion with a wicked man in 
the worship of GchI," no magistrate hail a ri^ht to call «»n 
any unregenerate fiersim to make oath. Just alxiut the 
time that Williams bc}(an to vent these opinions, the church 
at Ssilem, which luul enjoyed his ministry for mf»re thtin 
a year, ordained him to its pastorate. 'I*he views of the 
minister and the action of the church caused i^reat alarm 
to the magistrates, and as a Cf>nse<|uence, Williams w*'is 
summoned liefore the court in July, 1635. litre he was 
char^etl with teaching that the civil ruJer had no ri^ht to 
punish breaches of the " first tiible," that the osith could 
not be tendere<l to an unre^enerate man, nor could a man 
pray withimt sin with his own wife or child if they were 
unre^enenite. The court called on the ministers of the 
Cf>lony for advice, and " the siiid opinions were adjudged 
by «'ill, magistrates and nu'nisters, ... to be . . . very 
dangerous'* ; and the action of the Ssilem church in " calU 
int( of him to oirice, at that time, was jutl^cd a ^reat cou- 
tempt of authority/* The court ^ave the Salem church 
and its |i«'tstor till its ne.xt meeting to think matters over. 

It w«ts «'it the siune court which thus severely criliciM*d 
the S;dem minister and church that a |>etition, presented 
by the representatives of S;ilem, and claiming; tide in the 
name of the town to certain lands, was laid on the table 
IKMulin^ the settlement of these tlisputes. The action of 
the court in sodoin^ was no more than mi^ht bee.xpectetl 
of ordinary human nature probiibly ; but it was a mi.\in(; 
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of two distinct questions, which should have been kept 
se|Kinitc. Possibly the court <loubted a little the lf>yalty 
of the Salem |>eo|>le; but the tabling; of the |>etitioti l«N>ks 
more like a clis|>osition to punish the Salem churrh-mem- 
bers for their certainly exasperating ct nirse. Iftit Williams 
met it with nvi act which* showed that whatever mi^ht l>e 
his theory as to the wrongfulness of ciiercion by ma;;iy- 
trates in matters of worship, Sabbath -keeping, and belief, 
he had no hesitation in applying; churchly censure to com- 
pel votes in purely secukir questions. With the appmval 
of the St'dem church, he now sent letters to the other 
churches whose members had voted in the court on the 
land question, calling on them to iliscipline these magis- 
trates for the action taken on the petition. On receipt of 
these letters some of the churches, and notably those of 
Htiston and Newtt»wn under the lead of C*otton and I bniker, 
remonstratetl with the S«ilem conununion, and with such 
effect that the m«'ijority of that Ixidy be^an to Ik* ashami'd 
of their course .nml critical «»f the wisdom of their pastor. 
On perceiving that he had lost his h«»id on his own c<in- 
}{re|^ation, Williams now turned on it, and by a letter of 
August ifi, 1635, announced to it that he had separated 
from all the otiier churches of Mass;ichusetts, and would 
renounce communion with that of Salem unless it would 
follow him in cutting off fellowship with its sister con^re- 
(;ati<»ns "as full of antichristian pollution.** The majority 
of the St'dem church had no .sympathy with this demand ; 
but Williams was fully determined, refusing even to hold 
fanuly prayers or say ^rare at table in the presence of his 
wife so lonj^ as sIuj continued to wi»rship in the conjire^a- 
tion of which he was still in name pastor. 

On its assembly at Cambridj(e in SeptemlKT the court 
took cognizance «>f the censorious letters of the S;il(*m 
church designed to bring church censure to lH:ar upon X\\v. 
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magistrates, by ordering home the Snicm deputies, and 
directing that Salem should send its representatives to the 
court when the major part of its voters (of course church- 
members) had disclaimed the offensive epistles. They 
complied ; but the court showetl no h%nste in dealing with 
Williams himself. It was not till more than a month had 
elapsed after its first meeting that Williams was brtnight 
before it. Here, the advice «>f the ministers of the colony 
having been had, Williams was taken to task on October 
8th for his letters defamator>' of the Christian character of 
the Massachusetts churches, and for his other well-known 
opinions ; and, on his defense of his views, was ofTered a 
month for further thought. This he refused, and Kev. 
Thomas II«M)ker was apiMiintetl to argue with him. As 
far as any evidence of the nature of the delKite has come 
down to us, it was of an exceedingly dialectic and hair- 
splitting sort, turning on the right of a Christi:m to share 
in oaths, gnice at table, and the like, with non- Christ tans. 
Hut, as w.is probably to l>e expected, lliHikcr •'could not 
reduce him from any %A his errors." The court therefore 
proceeded on October Q, 16.^5, to pass sentence upon 
him: "Whereas M*" K«»gei Williams . . . hath broached 
& dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, against 
the aucthoritie i>f magistrates, iis also uTitt l£ette3res of 
defamacon, b«ith of the magistrates & churches here, & 
that before any conviccon, and yet mainetaineth the same 
without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, th«it the .said 
W Williams shall dep*te out of this jurisdiccon within sixe 
weekes nowe nexte ensueing." 

Governor Ilaynes, the most prominent layman in 
If(M>ker*s congregation, and later to be a leatlcr in Ccm- 
necticut, summed up the case and s]>oke the verdict. In 
his s|>eech he charged Williams with four errors : his at- 
tack on the charters, his denunciation of oaths and .icts of 
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worship shared in by the unreKcncratc, his affirmation that 
it was a sin to hear ministers of tlie Church of Kngland 
in the home country, and his denial of authority to magis- 
trates in matters of belief. The fourth |K>int in IIaynes\s 
summary, which we know only from Williams's own re- 
port, is of course the most famous; but neither Williams 
nor the court regarded it as the chief ground of his ban- 
ishment. 

By the strict letter of the sentence Williams woidd have 
been compelled to leave the Massachusetts colony for 
Hn^rland, Tlymoulh, or the unsettled regions about Xarra- 
((ansett Hay whither Winthrop had advised him to j^o. by 
November 20th ; but before that time he was ill, and the 
Massachusetts authorities consented to his stay at Salem 
till sprin|{, on condition that he would not make proselytes. 
This was doubtless too hard a condition for a nuin of 
Williams's clispositif)n — at all events, he [^^•llhered hearers 
in his house, ilid ** preach to them, even c»f such p(»ints as 
he had been censured for," and had drawn ** above twenty 
persons to his opinion." The chief burden of this preach- 
inj( was still the old cry of the impurity of the Massachu- 
setts churches in that they allowed their members who 
returned on visits to Mn^^land to listen uncensured to the 
ministers of the Establishment. I'or this renewed act of 
opposition the court proposed to ship Williams to Mng- 
land, but he anticipated their desii^ns by flight, and irfter 
a hard winter sojourn among the Indians, he began laying 
the fouiulations of Providence with th<i aid <»f synipalhizei-s 
who accompanied and f(»llowed him. Here he came to 
doubt his ICnglish baptism — a matter not surprising in one 
so .stoutly Separatist in his attitude towanl the I'nglish 
Church — and, apparently untler the influence of these 
doubts, he developed Baptist o]>inions not held while in 
Massachusett.s. As a result, he was baptized by ICzekiel 
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Ilolliman in 1638, and to Holliinan and ten others he in 
turn administered the rite. Yet Williams did not loni; 
remain in the fellowship of this first American Haptist 
Church. After three or four months of walking in the 
baptist way he declared ''that their baptism could not 
be ri^ht, because it was not administered by an apostle*'; 
and fnim thenceforward to his death, in 1684, he remained 
a ••seeker/' ready to preach or pray with all, but h(»lilin(; 
that the church and its ordinances could be reestablisheil 
only by a new a|M>stolic manifestation. 

Doubtless it would have been better, taking; the wide 
future into view, if the Massachusetts government had 
allowed Ko^er Williams to turm(»il the Salem community, 
to denounce the charters, to decry the oaths of fidelity, 
and to refuse t«> c'ulmit to his conj^rc^ation those who did 
not re|>ent of once having been of the communion of the 
Church of ICuKland. Dcubtless Massachusetts lost some- 
thing; of variety, «intl it may be of breadth of thought, in 
depriving; itself of the stimulus of so constant and so 
conscienticKis a critic as Williams. It is a h»ss to any 
'community to lose any gcNKl man, and especially if he 
be a man of talent and in any w«iy a man <»f progress, as 
Williams undoubtedly w.'is in his doctrine of freedom of 
belief. Hut there are times in nascent communities, as 
well as in plant life, when rest .seems the condition of tak- 
ing. nN)t, .nnd to the men of Massachusetts there was much 
in the hanl-pressed .Hitu«iti<m of the colony to make the 
most kindly of them believe this to be such a time. 

Williams's banishment was for reasons affectinj; the 
peace of the .state aild the churches rather than their 
doctrine; but it led to results of perm.inent influence on 
American Con^^rc^ntionalism. As has been seen, Will- 
iams in his attack u|Kin the magistrates appealed in the 
name of the Salem church to its sister churches; .ind they 
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in turn labored with the Salem body, and not in vain. 
TI1C dispute brou({ht out, as nothing; before in the brief 
history of New Mnt;land hatl dtine, the sense of fellowship 
and mutual responsibility lK*twecn chua*hes, which h«'ul 
been foreshadowetl in Hra<lft)rd*s ri|{ht hand of fellowship 
to the SiilfUi chuah in l62c>, but which issocharaclerisiic 
a feature of American, as tlistin^uished fn^m ICn^lish, Con- 
){re((ationalism. All these tendencies were slrenj^lhened 
by the acti«»n of the M«'iss<'ichusetts (lemral Court in the 
spring <»f 1636 — action which was but the loj^ical outcome 
of its restriction of the fnuichise to church-members in 
1631, but which w.'is <»ccasioned apparently by the divi- 
sions of WiliiamsV Ssilem congregation and a dispute 
which h.'ul arisen at Lynn involvinj^ a p<»ssible schism in 
the church there on |K;rsonal |;roiinds. In March, if>30, 
the court voted that no Iwnly of men associated after the 
IKissii^^e of this law should be approved as a church, " with- 
out they shall first ;icf|uainte the maj^istrates, & the elders 
of the jjre.'it"' p'te of the churches in this juristliccon, with 
their intenCons, and have their appfolmcon herein.*' 

This c<nirse of procedure had been voluntarily adopted 
by the company, which or^anixed a church at Cambridge 
on the 1st of February previous to this vole, and there 
is re.ison to lK*lieve that it hatl been followed in other 
rases; but it was now made oblij^atory. The consent of 
the ministers and the magistrates (themselves church- 
members) was now a^sential to the ((atherin}^ of a church. 
Though not in form a Con|;re^ation,'il council, it matle 
such a council practically a necessary step in church-f«»r. 
mation, and thus immensely slrenj(thenc<l the sense of 
mutual responsibility between churches. The statute w^is 
no meaningless enactment. In April, 1636, less than a 
month after its uassa^e, Kev. Richard Mather and his 
Dorchester associates .sought the prescribed approval f«»r 
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their gathering in church estate. Tlicir cose was duly 
investigated, and though their '* confcHsion oY faith " was 
approved, so strong were the doubts felt as to the Chris- 
tian experience of most of the apphcants that it was not 
till the following August that their desire was granted. 
Indeed, had the court's wishes been fulfilled, Congregation- 
alism would have reached a greater degree of consolida- 
tion as a consequence of the Williams dispute than it 
actually attained. A year before the vote just ciuoted, in 
March, 1635, the court had reiiuested "of the elders & 
brethren of eu*y church within this jurisdicton that they 
will consult & advise of one vniforme order of ilissijiline 
in the churches, agreeable to the Scriptures, & then to 
con.sider howe farr the magistrates are bound to interpose 
for the preser\'acon of that vniformity &■ peace of the 
churches *' ; but nothing had come of it, nor was it to bear 
full fruitage till the Cambridge Synod of 1646-48. 

This impulse toward Congregational consolidation, grow- 
ing out of the Williams controversy and the C(»nsequcnt 
measures adopted in church and state, was greatly strength- 
ened by a second and more purely theological dispute, 
which arose speedily after Williams's banishment— the so- 
called Antintimian epis<Nle. In this discussion the colonial 
authorities acted on a larger scale and with less political 
justification than in the afTair of Williams, and the conse- 
quences were corres|MMulingly greater, llie source from 
which this new commotion had its origin was a warni- 
hctirted, magnetic, .md keen-tongued woman, Mrs. Anne 
Ilutchins«in, who, with her husband, William Hutchinson, 
had come to Boston in 1634, having been a warm admirer 
of Cotton in old ICngland, and being attnicled across the 
ocean by his example. A woman of much .skill in nursing, 
and self-s«icriricing in her devotion to those of her own sex 
who needed her .services, she soon endeared herself to a 
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large circle in the little colonial seaport. To these friends 
she talked on what was the {;rcat theme of interest — re- 
li|rion ; and especially on the merits and demerits of the 
discourses of the colonial ministers. These mcetin((s, at 
first confined to her own sex, {;rcw rapidly in popularity, 
and as they increased in attendance enlarged in scope, 
until they became a relit;ious power in the little commu- 
nity. The views which Mrs. Hutchinson unfolded to her 
admiring auditors were those now known as " perfection- 
ism," or the ••higher life." To her thiiikiuif, the Holy 
Spirit dwells in every believer in a jiersonal union so as 
to become one bcin^; with him, and so as to preclude the 
need of any other evidence of sanctificition than a con- 
sciousness of this divine conjunction to prove a man a 
Christian. In fact, to argue the existence of Christian 
character frcmi betterment of morals, delight in OikKs 
worship, or anything short of a conscious feeling of union 
with God, w-is to rest in a " covenant of works " ; while 
to one under the ** covenant of grace " divine illumina- 
tion, complete confidence, and undoubted salv.ition were 
assured. 

The labors of Mrs. Hutchinson, at first iipproved by 
the authorities, and especially by Cotton, did not come to 
their full fruitage till 1636, when two other forces of tur- 
moil had been added to the Boston ccmimunity. In Octo- 
ber, 1635, Henry V.ine, later to be Sir Henry and <me of 
the most conspicuous figures of the great drama of the 
ICnglish C(»mmon wealth, landed at Boston. Young, hand- 
some, and popular, above all the son of an influential 
royal counselor at a time when M.'issachusetts needed <ill 
p«>ssible aid at the Court of Whitehall, Vane w;is eagerly 
taken up by a colony which had temiM>rarily tired of Win- 
throp and had triecl Thomas Dudley and John Haynes in 
the gubernatorial chair. In May, 1636, Vane was elected 
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governor. From his coining to Ikiston Vane was actively 
in sympathy with Mrs. Hutchinson, and through their in- 
fluence the Boston church, to which they both bchinged, 
came to be chiefly of the same w.iy of tinnking. Its 
fiastor, Wilson, and Winthrop opposed the movement. 
Cotton, though he said little* w«is counted its friend. The 
second element of strength added to the Ilutchinsonian 
side was due to the coming into the colony in May, 1636, 
of Mr. Ilutchinsi>n*s brother-in-law, Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, a gradufite of Cambridge and a minister of the 
Church of Mngland of pronounced Pnrit;m beliefs. 

By the time of Wheelwright's arrival the Boston church 
was in a divided state. Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends 
desired to have him ;is one of the ministers of that church. 
Wilson op|)f>sed, and was now openly «'ittacked, as under 
the V covemmt of works." The projeclc»d caUiiig of Wheel- 
wright failed through the hostility of Winthrop. in a debate 
which involved Vane, Cotton, and Wheelwright himself; 
but he Wfis given a mini.sterial |H>sition at Mount Wollas- 
ton, then a li4>ston territorial appendage. Vet if the feeling 
of Boston w«ts wannly Ilutchinsonian, that of the churches 
and ministers of the other towns .supported Winthrop and 
Wilson; and on October 25, 1 6.^6, a meeting of ministers 
tit Boston tried in vain to heal the breach. By the out-of- 
Bostcm party Winthrop was liMiked u|M>n as the champion 
of gocul order, while the majority of the Boston church 
held to Vane, who more .md more represented the Hutch^ 
insonian theories. By December, 1636, the ministers of 
the coh>ny appeared before the magistrates, where Hugh 
Peter, the Sidem pastor, openly rebuked Vane .is re.«ipon- 
sible for much of the confusion; and they ne.\t delKited 
with Mrs. Hutchinsim herself, who maintained her favorite 
position that while Cotton .nnd Wheelwright preached the 
" covenant of grace,'* the rest of the ministers were under 
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the " covenant of works," not having received the ** seal " 
*-or, as sonic theological circles of the present clay would 
say, a *' second blessing." On the last day of 1636 the 
Koston church, led by Vane, endeavored to censure Wil- 
son ; but its rule requiring unanimity in important action 
prevented, though Cotton admonished his colleague beftire 
the congregation. And .'it a fast held on January 20, 
1637, Wheelwright, preaching before the Boston church, 
added fuel to the flame by describing those under the 
"covenant of works" as •'Antichrists." As Winthro|i 
recorded, '• it began to be as common here to distinguish 
between men, by being under a covenant of grace or a 
covenant of works, as in other countries between Protest- 
ants «nnd Papists." 

When the court met in the following March, Wheel- 
wright was censured for this .sermon by the majt>rity, in 
.spite of the prote.sts of Vane and of a large portion of the 
Koston church. The dispute had now involved the whole 
colony, and on it the election of May, 1637, turned, with 
Winthrop and Vane as representatives of the riv.nl inter- 
ests. At this election Vane and his friends were dropped 
from olTice, but were promptly chosen as representatives 
of Host(»n as a reply of that defiantly llutchinsonian town 
to the .substitution of Winthrop for Vane in the governor- 
ship. The .successful party made an ungenerous use of 
their victory by enacting a law ftirbidding the entertain- 
ment of strangers for more than three weeks without the 
consent of the magistrates — a kiw general in fonn, but 
really designed to prevent the .settlement in the colony of 
friends and relatives of the 1 hitchin.sonian faction whose 
innnigration was expected. 

The supporters of the '* covenant of grace " were now 
politically bciiten in the larger field of colonial interests; 
but in Koston they were dominant, and expressed their 
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dislike of their opponent heartily. The Boston halberd- 
bearers, who Iiad lent official state to the governor on 
public occasions, refused to honor Winthrop. The Boston 
levy for the Pequot cam|>aign largely declined to serve in 
the little army of the colony, bee«iuse the Ikiston pastor, 
Wilson, was chaplain, and he was under the ** covenant of 
works.*' Certainly .'ilTairs seemed moving perilously near 
to civil conflict. 

What might have happened had Vane remained in New 
l*«ngland is im|3ossible to .ssiy; but the Hutchinson party 
received a sttiggering blow when Vane, who had not re- 
covered from his disap|>ointment occasioned by the loss 
of the governorship, sailed for Kngland, August 3, 1637. 
Two days after IIcMiker and Stone of Hartford and other 
pnimincnt ministers and laymen csime to Boston, called to 
the first general Congregational council, or, «is they Ktylcd 
it, "synod." Tlie suggestion of this assembly originated 
with some of the Massachusetts ministers, but the plan 
was submitted to the m«igistrates for. their consent, tind 
with magisterial approv.il ''sundry KIders were sent for, 
from other jurisdictions, and messengers from all the 
Churches in the Country." Though its summons is unre- 
cordcfl in the Cokmial Records, so nnich was it deemed a 
creature of the General Court that the boartl of its attend- 
ants from Massachusetts and the traveling-e.x|>enses as 
well of those from Connecticut was paid from the colonial 
treasur}*. Soon after Hooker's arrivtil in Boston with the 
other Connecticut delegates, the date of the synod's open- 
ing was fixed by the ministers, in consultsition with the 
magistrates, for August 30th, at Cambridge. Here, on 
the d«'iy ap|H>inted, in the rude meeting-house that ]ios- 
sessed the distinction of having ** a bell ujjon it," there 
gathered not only " all the teaching elders through the 
country, «ind some new come out of England, not yet 
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called to any pLicc here, as Mr. Davenport/* later of New 
Haven, numbering; perhaps twenty-five in all, but with 
them *' others sent by the churches'*; and with these 
members of the synod proper there sat the Massachusetts 
magistnites, as assistants in debate rather than as voters. 
It was no lon((er a mere assemblage of ministers such «is 
had frecpicnily gathered at the request of the maj(istrates. 
The Ixnly w.xs distinctly rcprcsent-itive of the churches, 
and, as such, contained the deputies of the ordinary mem- 
bership which distinguished a Congregtitional council from 
a ministerial convention, and gave to Congregtitionalism, 
even in its most tlieocnitic pcriml, a democratic character 
compared with other polities. It marked the highest 
expression yet attained of thiit .sen.se of community and 
responsibility, of fellow.Hhip in churchly concerns, which 
had been gn>wing in New Kngland since the days of 
Fuller's ministrations at Stilem, and distinguishes American 
Congregationalism from Knglish Independency. 

Hut while this g.nthcring wai thus momentous for Con- 
gregational history, its proceedings exhibited no more 
toleration thai^ those i)f the court. Under the joint mcxl- 
eratorship of Thomas lliNikerof llartf<ird, C(Min.,and Peter 
Hulkeley i)f Concord, Mass., and with John lligginson as 
its scril>e, whom the New Mngland ministers h«'id been 
educating out i»f love for his .short-lived father, the syntnt 
held its .sessions for twenty-four d^nys. Some eighty- two 
errors, s;u*d to l)e entert.'iined by the I lutchinsonian party 
or.deducible from its beliefs, or iit le«ist held by .some in 
New ICngkuul, were enumerated and condemned by the 
overwhelming majority of the assembly, though the dele- 
gates of the lk)ston church pn>te.stcd, and some of them 
left the synod. As the .session went on, Cotton more and 
more came over to the m.ijority, .so tliat Wheelwright was 
left alone. Mrs. Hutchinson's large ''.set assemblies** for 
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women were *' a^^rcctl to be %tiiior4lcrly " ; aiul the |>ut>lic 
questioning of a minister l>y a ** private memlier " at the 
close tif his sermon was only to be ** very wisely aiul spar- 
inyly clone/* 

A a*sult so i;enenilly harmonious was so sjitisfactory to 
Winthnip in particular that the ({overnor proposeil that 
syn«Hls shouhl be annually hehl; but for this developuicnt 
Con^rcKationalism was not reacly^ and the su(;((c*stion was 
ilist'ipprtivecl A second pro|N>sition of Winthrop, that the 
symnl shouhl decide upon the method of ministerial sup- 
|K»rt, w«'ts laid i'lside by the ministers with a hi}(h-mindccl- 
ness usually characteristic of the New ICnj^land clergy, 
*' lest it should Ih: siid that this assembly was leathered 
for their private advantti^e.'* On September 22d the 
symnl adjourned. 

Since the llutchinsonian p«'irty remained oi>enly defiant 
of the syncMl's conclusions, the court felt the more dis|K)sed 
to tt'ike shaqi measures ai^ainst it. At the November .ses- 
sion Wheelwright atui Mrs. Hutchinson were sentenced to 
iKUiishment, the latter after claiming direct divine revela- 
tions; and, by an arbitrary stretch of authority, the re- 
monstrance which the pc*ople of lii»ston had aihlressed 
to a previous legislature in March, 16.^7, praying that the 
court wouhl not interfere with Wheelwright, was now in- 
teqireted as C(»nstructive sedition, and those of its .signers 
wh«i would not express their contrition were dis«irmed and 
.Slime of them disfriuichised. With the fifty-ei^ht thus 
deprived of their arms in Ihiston, seventeen |>ersons in five 
other towns, were joinetl by the court. The result was 
the complete break-chiwn of op|iosition. Public feeling in 
lioston chan^^ed, or at^*ast was .silenced; Cotton was now 
wholly identified with the maj(»rity. In March, i^.^H, Mrs. 
Ilutchinsim, who had l>een iiermitted to remain through 
the winter in Miissachusetts, was brought before the lio.stoii 
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church, of which she was a inenibcr» and where she had 
formerly enjoyed the sympathy of the majority ; and, after 
a trial reflecting; little credit 4)n any concerned, she was 
exccmimunicated. Goin^ to Kluxle Island soon after her 
exconununication, she lived near the present Newport till 
1642, when she removed to Manhattan Island, then uncler 
Dutch juris4lictlon, and was there murdered by the Indians 
with most of her family in August of the next year. Her 
c«)nnection, \Vheelwri}{ht, hej^an the hard wilderness life 
anew in the winter of 1636-37 at Kxeter, N. II.; but 
ultimately returned to Mass;ichusetts, and died in 1C79 
as pastor of the church at S«disbury. Mrs. Hutchinson's 
sympathixer, William GKldin^^ton, became one of the 
founders of Khnde Island institutions. 

The main actors in these pre tscript ions natunilly desired 
to make the religious element in them seem as slight as 
|>ossible, while they emphasized the civil bre«'ich of |>eace 
which these trt>ubles threatened. No doubt they .sincerely 
believed the danger of ixilitical division, especially in the 
threatening; attitude of the Kn^lish Govermnent, a very 
real jieril. No doubt, too, they sincerely feared an out- 
burst of fanaticism such as men had associated for a 
century, for the most part wronj;ly enough, with "Ana- 
baptism** or **Antinomianism/' Hut the reli}»ious motive 
w.'ts the leading impulse on both sides, and if it led on 
the one to mystical and erroneous views, it led tin the 
other tti |>ersecuti«Mi as real as it w;is unjustifiable. It 
led also, as our story has |Miinted out, to a remarkable 
devetiipnient of the principle of fellowship in Con^re;«;a- 
tionalism, which invt>lved the calling (»f the first }*;eneral 
council. 

Unfortunately, the .spirit of |>ersecution <»ncc aroused 
wjis not easily checked. The |iolitical necessities which 
larj;ely justified the treatment of Williams by Mass;ichusetts 
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were much less of a factor in the Ilutchinsonian dispute, 
thou{;h still present ; in the proscription of Baptists and 
Quakers they were hardly of weight at all. Persons of 
Baptist principles were to be found among the Puritan 
settlers of New England from the beginning ; but so long 
as they did not violently attack infant baptism or the 
churches practicing it they were let alone. 

As early. as DecemlK'r 14, 1642, three women of Lynn 
and Salem were before the quarter court for their liap- 
tist views. A little later, February 28, 1643, William 
Witter, of Lynn, was brought to 'answer by the same tri- 
bunal, having '' called our ordenonce of God a badge of 
the whore." Witter m.nde ajiology; but in February, 
1646, he was again bef«>re the court of Salem '* for saying 
that they wlu> stayed whiles a child is kiptized doe wor- 
shipp the dyvell.** This case, and one or two others, in- 
duced the General Court tti take action in November, 1644, 
when a law was passed threatening all opponents of infant 
baptism with bcuiishment. Ftir his Baptist sentiments, 
Henry Dunster, the first president i>f Harvard College, 
was Ciimpelled to resign his |X)st in 1654. But Plymouth 
colony was by no means as severe in this matter as Mass«'i- 
chusetts : and the iKitience and |iersistence of the Baptists 
at last broke down the op|M)sition of the Mass«'ichusetts 
authorities themselves. In 1CC5 a Baptist church wiu$ 
organized in l^iston, which s<M>n worshi|x:d on Noddle's 
Lsland. The court intervened, and in 1668 sentenced 
three of these dissenters to iKUiishment ; but protests from 
prominent men of the colony and from leading ICnglish 
Congregational ministers prevented the full execution of 
this decree; and by 1674 this Baptist church was tnuis- 
ferred to Itoston. By the close of the century Cotton 
Mather could write of the Baptists: **We arc willing to 
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acknowledge for our brethren as many of Ihcni as are 
willing to be so acknowledged." 

This spirit of persecution manifested itself in far more 
violent fonns against the Quakers than against the bap- 
tists, in proportion as their own conduct was more exas- 
perating. The Kaptist at least claimed to stand with the 
Puritan on the Word of God. The (Juaker asserted a 
divine ilhnnination which made his actions and his testi- 
mony directly inspired of GckI ; and however necessary 
such a protest as his may have been against the literalism 
of the Puritan's interpretation of the liiblc, there can be 
no doubt th.it the early New ICngland Quaker by conduct 
and speech convinced the Puritan that he w«is an enemy 
against decency and order rather than a messenger of the 
Lord. Probably the exlremer fi>rms of Quaker demon- 
stration were aggravated by the repressive measures from 
which the Quakers suffered; but much that they did 
would, if done in our own day, have brought them before 
the police-court and into examination as to mental sanity. 
First arriving in the colony in July, 1^)56. they were im- 
prisoned and sent away ; and in October of that year a 
law was passed by the General Court, now presided over 
by Kndicoit and Hellingham, two of the sternest of Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans, as governor and deputy- governor, 
ordering that all Quakers should be whipped, imprisoned, 
and transported out of the country. Similar laws were 
enacted in Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven colo- 
nies. Yet Quakers ciHUinued to come, claiming "a mes- 
sage from the Lord"; and in 1658 the penalty fc»r return 
after banishment was, by recommendation 'jf the commis- 
sioners of the four colonies, increased in Massachusetts to 
death. The three other colonies failed to follow the advice 
of their commissioners, and the RLissachusetts lower House 
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passed the statute by a majorily of only one. Ihit the 
Quakers were persistent Under what they believed to 
be divine impulse, they continued to return to Massachu- 
setts in order to denounce its institutions and revile its 
ministers and ma*;istrates. In accordance with this law, 
two men were executed at Hoston in 1659, one woman 
in 1660, and a man in 1C61. Uut oi)position to these 
severities was strong in the coluny% and in May, 16C1, the 
law was greatly alleviated. In 1677 the l«ist instance of 
punishment of Quakers by whipping occurred ; and though 
Massachusetts still looked upon them with disfavor, they, 
like the Ikiptists and all other Protestants, received freedom 
from molestation by the new chartei granted to the colony 
in 1691. 

The shortcomings of a neighboring |X2ople are slight 
excuse indeed for national failings; but it is not without 
interest to observe that the repressive me;isnres of the New 
England Puritans were nothing peculiar to them. In- 
deed, if the severity rather than the spirit of the statute 
be mtide the test, American Puritanism tippears lenient in 
comparison with the mother-country, or with the other 
great I'jiglish colonial ex|x:riment of the iiericMl, the Church- 
of-lCngland ctilony of Virgiuiju Un<ler what has recently 
been described as the " wholesome discipline " of Sir 
lliomas Dale, high marshal of that colony from 161 1 to 
1 6 16, a code of laws of military strictness was estab- 
lished. ^^y these statutes continued absence from daily 
serx'ices was punishable with six months in the galleys, 
and similar neglect of Sunday worship with death. This 
harsh rule was probably never fully enforced, and it 
was modified when the colonial assembly of Virginia 
began its existence in 1619; but the worship of the 
Church of England still remained the exclusive leg.!! 
form^ and attendance on its services " both forenoon and 
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afternoon'* was enjoined on *'all persons whatsoever," 
under a fine established by statute in 1623, as a hogshead 
of tobacco for a single willful absence, and of £$0 for a 
month's neglect. Yet, in spite of this enforced unifonnity, 
an appeal came from some of* the peo|)le of Virginia to 
Hoston in 1642 asking for Congregational missionaries. 
New ICngland heard the re<iuest, and in response Rev. 
Messrs. W^illiam Tompson of IJraintrcc, John Knowies* of 
Watcrtowh, and Thomas James of New Haven went 
thither with the commendation of their ministerial «isso- 
ciates. Yet, though they had some slight success, their 
mission was a failure, i>wing to the opiK)sition of the gov- 
ernment, which drove out the ministers, aiul, thi>ugh the 
dissenters numbered a hundred and eighteen, " made an 
order that iill such as would not conform to the discipline 
of the Church of Mngland should dcJKirt the country by a 
certain day." So effective were the drastic measures of 
the Virginia assembly that Governor SpotswocKl was able 
to write in 1710, two generations after this expulsion : ** It 
is a i>eculiar blessing to this Country to have but few 
of any kind of Dissenters." Certainly the New Ivngland 
Puritan was not more bigoted than the Virginfa lCpisci>- 
palian. 

liut It should not be forgotten, in any estimate of Puri- 
tan New Kngland, that it had in itself a principle that ulti- 
mately worked the cure of its limitation of religious free- 
dom. It believed profoundly in the authoritative character 
of the Word of God; but in the interpretation of that 
Word, as John Fiske has pointed out, it employed no aid 
save rea.son, enlightened by whatever of learning men 
couhl attain. In this regard it was beyond all other Chris- 
tian countries of the .igc rationalist It api>calcd to no 
standards of interpretation fixed in bygone centuries, or 
by authoritative councils. It claimed no in.sight into the 
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Scriptures for its ministers bcyoiul what any layman might 
and ought to reach by a similar degree of education and 
study. It laid down no dictum as to the meaning of the 
Bible which it did not believe to be grounded on the same 
bases of rational argument that it applied to the concerns 
of law or business. Its ministers were no priestly order 
demanding reverence as the exclusive expounders of 
divine oracles, or claiming any inherent right to direct the 
afTairs of state. Hieir influence, great as it was, had no 
other basis than that of s|XH:ial knowledge obtained through 
ordinary pnuresses of leaming addressed to themes which 
the community deemed of first importtince. It w;ts 
largely bec.iuse Mrs. Hutchinson and the Quakers chiimed 
other sources of authority, substituting for study of the 
Bible and logical deductions from its teachings what they 
affirmed to be divine revelations, that they seemed so ob- 
noxious to the New ICngland Puritans. Such a system of 
scholarly investigation implies, however dimly the implica- 
tion nitiy l>e apprehended, the iK>ssibility of revision, which 
no dogmatic or confessioutil system allows without revolu- 
tion. And though the Congregationalists of the seven- 
teenth century adopted elaborate st.itements of faith as 
expressions of the beliefs of the body of New ICngland 
churches, by allowing each church freedom of creed-forina- 
tion and autonomy in government within the general limits 
of fellowship 'they unintentionally made the way easy for 
local modification and adapt.ition to advancing discussion. 
Nor did the ministry of early New I*jigland manifest 
any jealousy ci laymen either in theologic discussicm or 
in church administnition. There were no fountsiins of 
divine knowledge not open to the ordinary church-mem- 
ber. By the votes of laymen the minister received the 
** call *' which gave him all the ministerial title he possessed ; 
and though when in ofHce a minister had a more authori- 
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tative |Kisition than he enjoys in modem democratic Con- 
irregationalism, tlic doctrine, discipline, and increase of 
any particular church rested ultimately on the decision of 
its non-clerical membership. In all synods and councils 
the lay element \v«'is present, and usually durin^^ the seven- 
teenth centur)' in larger numbers than the ministers. It 
\v«'is this workiii); together of the religious community as 
a whole which renders the repressive acts of which account 
has been given the work of no one class, and which made 
it cert.nin that as siMin as public sentiment in (general was 
ready for tolertition repression would cctise. 

One other feature of the Con}(rc}(€itional life of the 
seventeenth century shows that in spite of whatever 
narrowness it may have exhibited it was in a healthful 
sttite, and had in it seeds of future freedom. New Va\^- 
land Con(;regationalism believed that education was one 
of the cliief .safeguards of the Christian life. Such a con- 
ception was the natural outcome of the importance it at- 
tached to the lUble, vo\k\ especially of the method by which 
the truths contained therein were thought to be discover- 
able. The Puritan had no sympathy with the doctrine 
that ignor«ince is the mother, of faith ; to his thinking, 
educatitm is the roiul to knowledge in divine things. The 
New ICnglanders of the seventeenth century, judged by 
modem standards, were not a reading people ; but com- 
pared with the common |>eople of the land from which 
they had come forth, they were educated ; and their min- 
istry was from the first a con.spicuOusly learned btxly of 
men. Moved by the desire to train up succcs.sors worthy 
of the gnuhhites of Cambridge and O.xford who occupied 
New ICngl.ind pulpits, the Alassachusetts General Court, 
on October 28, 1636, voted C/^QO for a ** colledge." The 
same court that exiled Mrs. Hutchinson in November, 
1637, ordered that it .should be at Newtown, soon .nfter 
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named Cambridge, doubtless in honor of the I£ngh*sh alma 
water of nearly fifty of the inhtibitants of the colonies; 
and to this collefje the name of Harx-ard was |riven in 
March, 1639, in honor of its princi|>al benefactor. The first 
commencement at this scat of ieaniin{; \v«ns held in 1642, 
ami from th.it time till the founding of Yale College, in 
1701, it was almost the sole Hoiircu from which the New 
MnKl«u)d ministry was ropicnishcd. 

l^>wcr education also soon attracted the attention of the 
colonial govcnuncnts. Boston Imd a schcMil by 1635; in 
Hartford one was in existence by 1637, and by 1643 the 
town voted to pay the tuition of any whose parents were 
"not able to j>;iy for their teaching"; New ILnven estab- 
lished a school in 1642. The cx.implc thus set was en- 
forced by the colonial lc((islaturcs. In No\-ember, 1647, 
Mass«achusetts thus ordered : " y< eVy towiKship in this 
iurisiiiction, .iff y*-' l^rd hath increased y"» to y<? number 
of 50 houshokU'*, shall then forthw»'» appoint one w**'in 
their town to teach all such children <ts shall resort to him 
to write & rcadc ;...&... y< where any towne shall 
increase to y^ numb>' of 100 families or househouIcK**, they 
shall set up a jjralncr schoole, y*-* m"" thereof beinj( able to 
instruct youth so farr «ts they may be fited for y*^ university." 

This Massachusetts statute w.is copied verbally in the 
code of laws enacted by the Connecticut Court in May, 
1650. And the re.ison given in both cases is that men 
mij^ht have a better understandinfj of the Word of God: 
•• it beinjj," as the court expressed it, *' one chcife proiect 
of yt ould dcluder, Satan, to kcepc men from the knowl- 
edjje of yc Scriptures." 

Certainly a community in which the autonomy of the 
local church was preser\*ed; in which separate coloni.'d 
jurisdictions grew out of and per])ctuated somewhat diver- 
gent theories as to the extent of the theocnitic principle 
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in the administration of the state ; in which laymen were 
concerned in the definition of doctrine and the manai;cmcnt 
of ecclesiastical affairs to a decree nowhere else exempli- 
fied; and in which the interpretation of the fimdamcntnl 
reli{;ious rule, the Scriptures, was leased s«)lely on studious 
investi(;ation and an^ument — w.is a comnuuiity having; in 
hs constitution principles which must lead to rcli}*ioiis 
freedom, in which rcrpri^ssion could he only a imssiu); \^\\xvl^^ 
of development, and which was certain to produce stnui^s 
intelli};cnt, Intellectually acute, Christian men and women. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of the repression of the ex- 
tremcr fonns of dissent from what was practically an estab- 
lished church, discussion of juJity — and, to a considenihle 
extent, of ihx:trine — was a necess«ir)' characteristic of early 
New Knj(land life, and from these debates continued proj;- 
ress in the development of the principle of fellowship re- 
sulted. The form which these discussions took was larj^ely 
determined by the chan|(in(( state of |niblic afTairs in ICn^- 
land — a change which led, in 1640, to the summons of 
the Lon^ Parliament, and in 1642 to war between Tarlta- 
ment and the kinj; and the di>min<ince in parliamentar}* 
counsels of Presbyterian Puritanism. To some extent, 
also, debates as to the extent of church-membership and 
consecpicHt ri^ht to baptism, which were to turmoil the 
New ICn^land churches in the sixth and seventh decades 
of the seventeenth century, made their bc^innin^s felt soon 
after the Ilutchinsonian dispute. 

NtiUirally the nnpid development of Congregationalism 
in New Ivngland excited the curiosity, am! to some extent 
the concern, of the Puritan party in the mother-country. 
Through the influence of Cartwriyht and other of its early 
leaders the nonconformity of that i)arty inclined toward 
Presbyteri.mism. To many of its le«aders the Congrega- 
tionalism of Massachusetts and Connecticut seemed a fall- 
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trig away under Plymouth example into dangerouH Sepa- 
ratism. Accordingly, an early an i6j6 or 1637 the Knylish 
Puritans sent across the ocean two sets of (|ueries as to the 
constitution of a church ; membership ; forms of worship ; 
the use of a liturgy ; ministerial election, ordination, and 
standini;; councils; and, in fact, the whole ran^e of eccle- 
siastical life. The shorter of these inquiries, entitled *' A 
Letter of Many Ministers in Old ICn^land, rec|uestin^ The 
judgement of their Reverend Brethren in New Kn^land 
concernini; Nine Positions," was replied to b)* Rev. John 
Davenixirt, of New llavcn, under the caption of "An 
Answer of the Mlilers of the Severall Chvrches in New- 
ICngland unto Nine Posititnis,** and both the query and 
the reply were printed at London in 1643, after they had 
circulated several years in manuscript. The lonj;er series 
of questions, thirty-two in number, were replied to in 1639 
by Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, but his tractate, 
like that of Davenport, did not appear in print till 1643, 
and bears the title of " Church-Government and Church- 
Covenant Discvssed, In an Answer of the ICIders of the 
severall Churches in New-Kn^^land To two and thirty 
Questions." These elal)orate expositions of the various 
as|)ects of New ICn^land Coni^re^ationalism evoked |)len* 
tiful reply, and were soon followed by others. Thus, not 
lonjj after Mather's tract was composed, Rev. John Cotton, 
of Boston, wrote a manuscript defense of New ICngland 
methods, which reached Mn^land in an imperfect or undi- 
gested copy, and after circulating in manuscript for several 
years was printed in 1645 as the "Way of the Churches 
of Christ in New-Kngland." Even more important as 
one of the formative ex|>ositions of American Congrega- 
tionalism was Cott<m*s " Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven,** 
published at London in 1644. These works led to many 
opposing treatises, esjiecially after the call of the West-* 
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minuter Atttcmbly and the adoption of the Covenant by 
Parliament in 1643 made Presbyterianism dominant in 
England. Perhaps the most weighty of these replies, in 
the estimate of the founders of New Kn^fland, was the 
** Due right of Presbyteries," published by Professor 
Samuel Rutherford, of the University of St. Andrew's, in 
1644. To this work Mather rejoined in 1647 by his 
"Reply to Mr. Rulherfurd," and Cotton in 1^148 by his 
"Way of the Congregational Churches Cleared"; but 
the most im|M)rtant answer was th;it of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, of Hartford, in his**Sur\'ey of the Summc of 
Church-Discipline," the original niamiscript of which was 
sent from New Haven by the celebrated ** phantom ship" 
in January, 1646. Its destruction in the mysterious loss 
of the vessel to which it was intrusted led to its ultimate 
publication, in 1648, from an exceedingly imperfect man- 
uscript, after the death of the writer ; yet f ragmentar)' as 
it is, HcM>ker's " Survey '* ranks with Cotton's " Key es " 
as one of the chief settings forth of early New ICngland 
Congregationalism. 

This formulation of the Congregational system in clabo- 
rate treatises, only the more important of which have been 
named, was chietly the result of inquiry and criticism from 
beyond the sea ; but even more positive conseipiences in 
the way of definition flowed from home debates. Not all 
of the founders thought alike upcm polity. At Newbury, 
Mass., the pastor and teacher, Thomas Parker and James 
Noyes, were so far inclined toward IVesbyterianism that 
they did away with the participation of the ordinar}' mem- 
bership in church acts save in ministerial election. At 
Hingham, Rev. Peter Hobart was of the same opinion. 
But to the majority of the ministry of New England this 
denial to the brethren of a share in admissions, dismissions, 
and discipline seemed a serious error ; and therefore a con- 
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ventkm of the ministers of the Congregational colonies was 
held at Cambridge in September, 1643, with Cotton and 
Hooker for its moderators. It was not a synod, like the 
council of 1637, though tliat name has sometimes IcKisely 
been given to it, for it had in it no delegates from the lay 
membership of the churches. l)y this assembly the New- 
bur)* ministers were lalxired with, though not convinced; 
and it shows the advance toward cousiilidation that the 
few years of establishuuiU on American s<iil had eflfecteil, 
that the suggestion vainly proposed by Winthrop in the 
SyncKl of 1637 was approved with added emphasis by the 
conventiim, which •agreed, '* th«'it Cons<K:iation of churches, 
in way of more genend meetings, yearly ; and more pri- 
vately, monthly, or quarterly ; as Consult«'itive Symnls ; are 
very comfortable, «ind necessiiry for the peace and good of 
the churches.** It is hardly needful to point out that the 
word •• consoci.ntion ** was not used by the first two gen- 
erations on New ICngland soil in the technical sense later 
attached to it in Connecticut; what the conventi«>n had in 
view more nearly resembles the mo«lem Congregational 
••conference.** 

It was natural that the unhealed diflference between the 
ministers at Newbury and llingham, the manifestation of 
Ikiptist sentiments here and there among the membership 
of the churches, and al)ove all the growing prominence of 
the questions as to the extent of church-membership and 
the right to baptism out of which the Half- Way Cine- 
nant discussion was to grow, should incline men who had 
just expressed their approval of frecpient meetings of the 
churches to desire a new general council to detennine the 
questions at issue, and to give to the churches the " one 
vniforme order of dissipHne,** the propriety of which had 
been urged by the Massachusetts General Court as early 
as March, 1635. But other causes impelled towanl the 
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formulation of Congregational order. Parliament \v:ts at 
war with the king, ami in that struggle had the hearty 
symiKithy of the New ICngland colonies^ Kut Parliament 
and its Scoteh siip|><)rters were violently Presbyterian. 
The Westminster Assembly had been engaged .since July, 
ifi43» in preparing a Presbyterian Confession and eeclcsi- 
nsticul cttnstitution for ICngland. Moreover, Parliament, 
in November, \(\\'S, had established a bt>ard entitled ** The 
Commissitmers for Plantations/* with power ** to provide 
for, order, and dispose all things** for the colonies, and 
in fact exercise all the authority ft)mierly possessed over 
them by the king. It seemed m) idle fear that when the 
Westminster Assembly had done its w<»rk Parliament would 
force the acceptance of its results on New Mnghuul. .ns it 
.seemed likely to 4I0 on other parts of the realm. This 
fear was strengthened by a f«»rmi4lable movement in i^»45 
and 1646, le«l by William V'assall. of Plymouth colony, and 
Dr. Robert Child and a number of assitciates in the Mas- 
sachusetts juiisdiclion. These men, dissatisfied with the 
limitation of the sulTrage to church-members in Massachu- 
.setts, and with the streuuous barriers which Congregation- 
alism everywhere placed between the sacrau)ents and 
all who could not unite in church covenant on the basis 
of personal nligious experience, petiti(»ned the cmirts of 
Massachusetts ami Plymouth for the priviliges which they 
would have had in church and state in ICni^laud, and 
threatened that if their desires were ntit granted they 
would appeal to Parliament for n.'drcss. Certainly they 
had nnich reason to feel that their complaint was just; yet 
had the courts granted their re(|uests, the fabric of New 
ICngland institutions would have been profoundly altered. 
And had they not been frustrated in their «ittem|)t to 
secure parliamentary interference by the great political 
reversal which in 1647 made Cromwell and the army, 
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rather than Parliament, masters of ICngland, New I'^ngland 
institutions would probably have been forcibly changed 
by a parliamentary power no less arbitrary than that of 
King Charles himself. 

It was under these circumstances of internal discussion 
and dreaded interference from without that some of the 
Massachusetts ministers obtained from the General Court 
of that colony, in spite of considerable hesitation on the 
part of the representatives of the towns in the lower House, 
the summons of a syncxl by a call dated May 15, 1646. 
By this legislative invitation the churches of Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven were asked 
to send their ministers and delegates to meet at Cambridge 
on •the 1st of September following, "there to discusse, 
dispute, & cleare up, by the word of God, such (piestions 
of church governm^ & discipline ... as they shall thinke 
needfull & meete." 

The particular questions which seemed to the court to 
be the most pressing were " those about baptisme, & y« 
p'sons to be received thereto " ; but the invitation doubt- 
less was intended to aUow freedom to formulate the whole 
round of ecclesiastic<il practice. 

Yet, in spite of the call of the court, fcnir Massachu- 
setts churches were unrepresented when the 1st of Sep* 
tember came, llingham was doubtless disinclined, owing 
to a recent quarrel with the colonial authorities ; at Con- 
cord the minister was uniible to go, and no brother of the 
church was deemed gifted enough to be its delegate; but 
at Boston «ind S«ilem considerable portions of the congre- 
gation hftd doubts as to the wisdom of synods by legisla- 
tive authority. These scruples were overcome after much 
argument; but this discussion consumed a number of 
days, and the attendance from other colonies than Mas- 
sachusetts was small, and therefore, having appointed 
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Rev. Messrs. John Cotton of Itoston, Richard Mather of 
Dorchester, ami Ralph Partricl[;e of Duxbury caCh to 
drati(;ht a ** model of church government," the Synod 
adjourned to June 8, 1647. At that time it reassembled, 
but an epidemic caused its siieedy adjournment for the 
second time. 

Soon after its second recess the court laid a new task 
uiMMi the Syncwl. The Westminster Assembly was well 
known to have prep«ired a Confession of Faith, which, 
though prescntcil to Parliament in December, 1646, was 
not .approved by that bcnly till after much revision, in June, 
1648. Till adopted by the SctUch General Assembly on 
August 27, 1647, it had been held secret; and its exact 
nature wits in all probability unknown in New England 
when the General Court of Massachusetts uvji in October 
of that year. It doubtless seemal to many in New Kng- 
land that it would be well for the Synod to be ready with 
a confession of its own should that of Westminster prove 
unsiitisfactor}', and therefore the court recpiested ^sevcn 
of the Mass;ichusetts ministers each to prepare " a breifc 
forme of this nature, & p*sent y^-* same to y^ next session 
of y*-* syncKle.** 

Meanwhile affairs in I*lngland were rapidly assuming an 
aspect satisfactory to the New ICngland Congregationalists. 
Child and his friends had gcme thither to prosecute their 
complaints, and the Massiichusetts anthf»rities h«id sent 
Gov. ICdward Winslow of Plymouth thither, in December, 
1646, as its agent to prevent the English govennnental 
interference which Child proposed to invoke. In this 
mission Winslow wits entirely successful, not so much on 
account of his own labors, though he was skillful and 
energetic in high degree, as by reason of the downfall of 
the Presbyterian ascendency owing to the rise of the army 
to iKilitical supremacy in 1647 ^^^ 1^48. When the 
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Synoil mct» therefore^ for its final ttcuHiun on AiiKunt 15, 
1648, the political horizon sccnicil brighter than at any 
time in its history. Two draughts certainly of the three 
models of church government requested by the Synod 
were presented; smd that of Rev, Richard Mather was 
preferred to that of Rev. Ralph Partridge, though much 
abridged and somewhat modified by the assembly. In 
|>articular, the extension of baptism to the children ojf those 
who, though themselves baptixed otTspring of [larents in 
church-covenant, were nt>t i>ersons of Christian experience 
— the system later known as the 1 lalf-Way Covenant- 
though given a place by Mather and Partridge in their 
dniughts, and though prominently in the thought of the 
court as a question to be dctennined by the Syncnl, was 
left undecided, after considenible debiite, owing tt> the 
strenuous op|H)sition of a few to the inn(»vation. The 
defeat t>f Child and his friends made it seem a less press-* 
ing cpiestion than at tliecall of the Synod. Thus revised, 
Mather's draught became the celebrated ** Cambridge 
Platfohn.** At the ssune time the Synod fulfilled the 
further request of the court, that a c(»nfession of faith 
should be adapted, by approving *'fi>r the substance 
therof " the tloctriiial parts of the \Vestminster Confession, 
which hati now reached New ICnglaiitl. With these acts 
the ino.Ht imp<»rlaiit of eariy Congregational councils came 
to an end. 

The " Platform," provided with a preface by Rev. John 
Cotton elucidating certain features of Congregational |ii»l- 
ity and defending tlie orthodoxy t>f the New ICngland 
churches, was printed at Cambridge in 1649, and pre* 
sented to the Massachusetts court at its October session 
in that year. ])y that legislative body it was commended 
to the churches for their consideration and report— -a re* 
quest which was repeated as an order in June, 1650, when 
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the cluirches were niMo ileHircd to express their opinion on 
the Westminster Confession. The churches seem gener- 
ally to have approved, though a considerable ninnber of 
criticisms regarding the " Platform " were offered, which 
were answered by the ministers, «it the request of the 
court, tlirouyh the |x;n of Rev. Richard Mather. And 
at hist, in October, 1 651, the court expressed its guarded 
approval of the result, voting that its members *' account 
themselues called of God (especially at this time, when 
the truth of Christ is so much op|>osed in the world) to 
giue thcire testimony to the sM Hooke of Discipline, that 
for the substance thereof it is that we haue practised & 
doe beleeuc.'* Yet from this very cautious commendation 
fourteen t»f the town representatives in the lower House 
dissented, including the entire delegati«»ns from Hoston 
and Salem, sh«»wuig thus that the <listrust which had there 
led to a tardy recognition of the Synod had not died out. 
Hut n<» serious opposition to the ** Platform " developed 
among the churches, and the *' Platform " continued the 
recogni/.ed standard of Congregationalism in Massachu- 
setts throughout the colonial period, and in Connecticut 
till the Saybrook Synod in 1708. 

The Westminster C«»nfession of Faith, approved at 
Cambridge as an ade(|uate eNpression of Congregational 
belief, was superseded in Massachusetts in ir>8o, and in 
Connecticut in 1708, by a slight modification of its Savoy 
revision of 1658. Hut e.irly Congregationalism in Amer- 
ica .stood uncriticisingly on the doctrinal basis of the great 
Puritan party in the home land, and there is no evidence 
that the adoption of the Westminster Confession aroused 
anything like the interest excited by the " Platform." 
One point, indec<l, that of ** vocation,'* raised a little de- 
bate in the Synod ; but neither that body nor the churches 
seem to have felt in any critical spirit toward the Confes- 
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sioii, which Purluiincnt had just mode the doctrinal stand- 
ard of Mnglaiid. 

The ** Cambridge Platfonn *' is an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion in seventeen chapters, built upon the proposition tliat 
*' the fiartes of Church-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God." It attempts to ascertain 
llie Scripture pattern of the church; the diameter and 
ctmditions of its membership ; its |>owers ; its oflicers, their 
ap|Miintment and duties; hs discipline; its expression of 
fellowship with other churches; the right of councils to 
advise in its affairs; and the authority of the nuigistrate in 
ecclesiastical concerns. The " Platform " represents Con- 
gregatioimlism as the New ICngland fathers ])icture(l it 
after half a genenition of ex|KTience in its practical ad* 
ministnition. To the thinking of the Symnl, Congrega- 
tionalism wsis vastly less democnitic than mtHlern Con- 
gregatifiiial practice conceives the system to be. It was 
viewed as of exclusive divine authority, and as subject to 
the interference of the civil ruler should its churches swen'c 
in doctrine or administration from the Gcxl-given standard. 
But though the " Platfonn " in these and other particulars 
reflects the temporary rather than the fiennanent char- 
acteristics of the system, it pictures with great clearness 
the abiding principles of Congregati<inalism. The cov* 
enant as the basis of the local church, the autonomy t»f 
each congregation, coupled with its depemlence on other 
churches for fellowship and counsel, the representative 
character of the ministry, above all the absence of all 
final authority in dcnrtrine or polity s;ive the Word of GckI, 
arc the essential features of the " Platfonn " which have 
given it pennanent worth and have partially justified the 
veneration with which this monument of early New ICiig- 
land Congregationalism has Inren regarded. 

The preparation of the " Cambridge Platform " and the 
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adoption of the WcstminHter ConfetMion im general cx- 
prettsions of Congregational faith and practice by a body 
representative of the New Knghind churches as a whole 
marks the completion of that movement toward confeder- 
ation which characterized early American Congregation- 
alism from the arrival of the Puritans, which wsis greatly 
strengthened by the establishment of Congregationalism 
as a state church, and had its strongest impulse from the 
eiTorts of the civil and ecclesiastical forces of the new set- 
tlements to guard their institutions and their fahh from 
what they deemed dangerous encroachments. Congrega- 
tionalism was thus placed almost from the first in New 
ICngland in a totally different position from what it h:is 
ever occupied in ICngland — in the lumie land it has always 
been a somewhat radical element protesting against an 
estiiblished system ; in New ICngland it necessarily became 
conservative, since it was the legally recognizetl polity, 
and such a position is one rei|uiring delmition and leading 
to united action. No general council of all Congregational 
churches in America met again till the Albany Convention 
of 1852 ; but the impulse toward fellowship which marked 
these early years developeil principles recognized from the 
first in the system, but which had not come into practice 
to any considerable cNtent in ICngland or Holland, and so 
developed them that they gave a fraternal character to the 
relationship of churches one t4> another and a coqMirate 
consciousness. to the Congregational bixly which survived 
the strongly decentralizing tendencies of the eighteenth 
century, and is increasingly valued in our own day. 
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CONGREGATIONALIHM FROM 1650 TO 1725. 

It was one of the pIcaHant incidents of the second ses- 
sion of the Cambridge Synod in June, 1 647, that, as Win- 
throp tell us, '* Mr. ICIiot preached to the Indians in their 
own lanjfua^e before all the assembly." The missionary 
enterprise thus publicly exhibited had not lon(; before been 
inaugurated. To brin^ the savage inhabitants of America 
to Christianity had, indeed, been one of the objects which 
attracted the Leydcn Pilgrims across the ocean; and the 
Massachusetts Company had declared, in 1629, that "the 
prc»pagating of the gnsple is the thing |\vee| doc professe 
aboue all to liee o"^ .nyme " ; — a propagation which included 
the evangeliz.ition of the Indians, as well as the establish- 
ment of ICnglish religious institutions in New ICnghuul. 
But though various efforts were made in the early days of 
the colonies to carry this purpose into execution, no sys- 
temiitic plan was at first pursued, and scanty results were 
accomplished. The barriers of language and especially of 
thought and manner of life macie ecisy communication be- 
tween the two races difficult. It is to be remembered to 
the credit of Roger Williams that while at IMymouth, prob- 
ably as early as 1632, he began the study of the Indian 
tongues .ind cultiv<ited that familiarity with Indian life 
which made his words influential with the savage warri(»rs. 

Hut the most important movement for Indian conversion 
was initiated by the Massachusetts court, — the body which 
was responsible for so much that was good and evil alike 
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in eariy New England religious life» and which served in 
so many ways as a General Assembly regulative of the 
churches. In November, 1644, the court expressed its 
desire that the Indians should receive religious instruction, 
and soon invited the ministers to express their opinions as 
to the most fitting methods. And two years later, No- 
vember 4, 1646, the same legislative body ordered the min- 
isters to choose two of their number at the annual election 
every year to engage in missionary work with the aid of 
such volunteers as mi[*ht join them. Probably the latter 
action of the court was hastened by the knowledge of mis- 
sionary lalxirs which had been begun a week before its 
euc'ictment. Rev. John ICIiot, the teacher of the Roxbury 
church, had been for some time studying the Indian di<i- 
lect, with the aid of a young native who had leanied Kng- 
lish asa^ervant; and on October 28, 1646, ICIrot and three 
friends went to an Indi.'ui village near Watertown, and 
there the Indian apostle preached his first sennon. The 
movement excited the general interest (»f the churches, and 
such assistance as could be given was cheerfully rendered. 
These direct efforts for the conversion of the savages were 
accompanied by attempts to give them the riHliments of 
education and to bring them to ICnglish ukkIcs of life, in 
which Ivliot had the support of the court and the colonial 
treasury. 

Contemporary with these missionary exertions of ICIiot, 
or |)ossibly a little earlier in tlieir beginning, were the inde- 
pendent labors of the Mayhexys on the island of Martha's 
Vineyard, where the father and son established themselves 
as proprietors by purchase, the former in 1644 and the 
latter even earlier. Tidings of these events, published by 
friends of New ICngland, aroused great interest in the 
mother-country, and led, in July, 1649, to the formation 
of a cor|M>ration by act of I\'irliament under the title of 
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''The President and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospell in New l^ngland/* designed to raise money by a 
'* general collection '* in l*Ingland for the furtherance of the 
work. The dispensing agents of this society in New Eng- 
land were the commissioners of tlie four united colonics 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. 
Nor were the sums given in charity in ICngland under the 
Commonwealth inconsiderable: amounting by 1656 to a 
total of ;Ci700, and reaching by 1661 to more than ;C6oo 
a year. To these gifts the inhabitcints of New Mngland 
added what they could, giving, a coincm|M)rary observer 
declared, " far more, in proportion, than their countr)'men 
in l*-ngland.** Under the instructions of HIiot, the May- 
hews, and others, the work soon showed results. In 1650 
Eliot org.inized his converts into a ctimmunity at N.-itick, 
where they might not only worship, but learn trades ami 
husbandr}' .ind be drilled in the exercise <rf civil govern- 
ment. \\y 1655 a similar Indian town was begun at Pun- 
k.'ipog, later known as Stoughton, and others were stMui 
fomicd near Grafton and Coiic<»rd. In Martha's Vineyard 
the labors of the M.iyhews were .as successful ; and at- 
tempts of a less fruitful nature were made to reach the 
Indians at Sandwich in Plymouth, near Norwich in Con- 
necticut, and at Hranford in New Haven Colony. The 
most notable literary fruit of this enterprise was the pub- 
lication at the cost of the ICnglish Society in 1661 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of ICIint's translation of the New Testament 
into the language of the Massjichusctts Indians, — a work 
which was f<»I|o\ved two years later by the issue of the 
whole Pible from the same press. This monumental un- 
dertaking w.is followed by a number of translations, em- 
bracing treatises by Cottcm, Increase Mather, Shcpard, 
Baxter, as well as the " CamlmMge Platform *• anci the 
Confession of 1680, the publication of which extended 
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over a period of neariy sixty years. By 1674 the " Pray- 
ing Indians *' numbered not far from four thousand, gath- 
ered in part into at least seven churches, and enjoying the 
reh'gious instruction of teachers of their own race, as well 
as the general oversight of white missionaries, in many set- 
tlements in Massachusetts, Plymouth, and the islands. Of 
these churches, four, and of the Indians, some eighteen 
hundred, were on the islands of the Martha's Vineyanl 
group. 

Hut «in unexpected tempest largely wrecked the Indian 
missions thus auspiciously begun. Contrary to the rep- 
rescnttitions sometimes made, the I'uritan settlers of New 
Knghind treated the Indians well. Kxccpt for the short, 
sharp conflict with the l*cquots in 1637, the two races were 
at peace. The white inh*'ibitants of the colonies carefully 
secured their lands by pufch.isc, and defendeci Indian rights 
by law. The New Kngland Puritan of the first two gen- 
erations seems to have been as honorable in his dealings 
with the red men as the Pennsylvania Quaker. Hut the 
.situation was one, thanks to Indian politics, where penna- 
ncnt peace between the two races was impossible. Thrust 
in lietween Mass.'ichusetts «ind Plymouth on the e«ist and 
the settlements of Connecticut on the wefit were a number 
of tribes, of which the most |)owerful were the rivals, the 
Mohegans and the Narragansetts. To keep on gcKnl terms 
with both was dinficult, and the situ.ition WcTs doubtless 
made (ill the harder by a complete misunderstanding on 
the part of these more powerful tribes of the motives of 
Kliot and the other missionaries. The " Praying Indians ** 
were mostly from feeble tribes, like the Massachusetts and 
the Pukanokets. As Mr. John Mske has pointed out, to 
the stronger Indian clans, who could have comprehended 
little of missionary intentions,, it probably seemed that 
ICliut, by his villages and churches, was strengthening the 
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white man's tribe by the familiar Indian method of adop- 
tion, causing it thus to be an incrcanioK menace to Indian 
independence. The unexpected attack upon the settle- 
ments» known as Philip's War, from the Mnglish nickname 
of the chief of the Wampanoags, who org«inized the tribal 
confederacy designed to effect the destruction of the sct- 
tlcments» began on June 20, 1675, and the terrible strug- 
gle lasted till the death of Philip, August 1.2, 1676. In 
this contest the Indian |M)wer in New ICnglund was for- 
ever broken, the Narnigansetts, the Nipnnicks, and the 
WamfKmoags were largely blotted out ; but the cost to the 
colonies was frightful. Mure than half of the eighty or 
ninety towns in Massachusetts and Plymouth were |iartially 
destroyed, ten or twelve were utterly consumed. Nearly 
six hundred men, besides scores of women and children, 
lost their lives, — many of them by the torments in which 
Indian cruelty has alw<iys delighted. And what made the 
settlers doubly incensed was tlKit not a few of the implic- 
itly trusted " Pniying Indians *' went back to their salvage 
kinsmen, and were the ec|u«'ds in cruelty of any who at- 
tacked scattered farm-houses or frontier villages. 

Fortunately most of the Indian converts were faithful, 
and they had devoted friends in ICIiot and Captain Daniel 
Gookin, who fnmi 1656 to his death, in 1687, was by a|>- 
pointment of the Genend Court ** ruler," or su|>erintentlent, 
of the Massachusetts converts, lint the war wasted the 
missions. When it w;ts over the work was taken up^>nce 
more ; and while a large pro|Kirtion of the Indians who h;ul 
professed Christianity were gathered once more in their 
old settlements, those who had l>een partially civilized and 
were in process of training were mostly lost forever. It 
was a crippled work; but it shows the true missionary 
spirit of the New ICnglahd churches that, in spite of the 
bitter feeling of hostility which the war excited, the publi- 
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cation of books in the Indian tongue and the gathering of 
Indian churches was carried forward with persistent en- 
ergy. Kliot continued his work almost till his death, in 
1690. The real failure of these missionary enteq>rises to 
make permanent Indian churches was due to the disap- 
]x^arance of the Indian tribes in the eighteenth century, 
chiefly through the dying out of the red race, in p.'irt also 
through the intermarriage of its remnants with negroes, 
causing the Indians to be absorbed in the colored |>opula- 
tion of New ICngland. * 

After the " Great Awakening " had aroused renewed 
religious .nctivity in New ICngland during the fourth and 
fifth decades of the eighteenth century, new attempts at 
Indian Christianization were begun, notably that among 
the llousatonic Indiiins of western Mass«'ichusetts, devised 
by Rev. Samuel Hopkins of West Springfield (uncle of the 
more famous Samuel) in 1734, and carried out by Rev. 
John Sergeant at Stockbridge, till his death, in 1 749, who 
wjis in turn succeeded fnmi 1 75 1 to 1758 by the* greatest 
of New Kngland theologians, Jonathan Mdward: . ICqually 
important Wcis a school for Indian instruction in the house- 
hold of Rev. ICIeazar Wheelock of Lebanon, Conn;, which 
received as its first pupil the Klohegan Sams<m Occom in 
1 743, — a school which develoimd in 1 769-70 into Dart- 
mouth College. This picturesque Indian preacher, who 
was welcomed by the pulpits of Great Hritain as well as 
of New ICngland, is .still remembered by his hymn, be- 
ginning : 

"Awakc«l l>y Sinai*s awful sound; '* 

and he was, on the whole, the most conspicuous fruit of 
the.se Indian mis.'iions; for, though a native of Martha's 
Vineyard, Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, climbe<l the long 
road from barbarism to the Bachelor's degree at Harvard 
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in 1665, this sole Indian graduate of New England's oldest 
college died at the age of twenty. The well-nigh com- 
.plete extinction of the New England aborigines by the 
close of the eighteenth century ended the possibility of 
further missionary labors witliin the ancient borders; 
though some effort has been put forth by the Congrega- 
tional churches down to the present time to reach the fsist- 
receding tribes to the westward. 

While the beginnings of these missicmary activities were 
occupying the attention of Mliot and his associates and 
exciting a degree of interest in the churches inunediately 
after the Cambridge Syncnl, the Congregational Ixxly was 
profoundly stirred by the first general discussion in which 
it engaged on American soil, — that known as the llalf- 
Way Covenant contn>versy. This dispute, often though 
most erroneously ascribed to ]iolitical motives, really sprang 
out of the dual theor>'as to entrance into church-member- 
ship entertained by the settlers of New ICngland. Unlike 
any other division ul Protestantism at that day except the 
Anabaptists, Congregationalists maintained that only adult 
I)ersons of Christian cx|>erience, — in the phrase of that 
d.'iy, " visible sjiints," — should be admitted t«> the covenant 
union which constituted the lf>cal church ; but they also 
held that, as in the Jewish church f>f old, children shared 
in their parents' cf>venanting and were therefore truly 
members of the church to which their |iarents belonged.. 
This infant-membership was not the result of baptism; 
rather it was the covenant relation already accpiired by 
birth in a Christian hfuisehold that gave right to this sac- 
rament. Hut the fathers of New Kngland at their coming 
held that it extended only to the inunc*<liate offspring of 
professed Christians, and hence restricted baptism to chil- 
dren one of whose parents, at least, was a declared l>e- 
liever, in fellowship with some church. This restriction 
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was comparatively easy at first, in spite of the twofold 
mode of entrance intocliiirch-menibersliip, — by profession 
and by birth, — because tlie leaders in the emigration were 
men of tried religious experience, generally able to ((ive a 
reason for their faith. The line of distinction was shar]> 
between the consciously regenerate and that considerable 
class even tiniong the first settlers who made no claim to 
a regeneralive change. Hut with the growth of the chil- 
dren of these first-comers the (|iiestion v;as made much 
more dilllcult. These members of the second generation 
naturally showed some decline from the ardent type of 
piety which marked n)any of the founders. They were 
prevailingly of moral life, an.\ious for the religious training 
of their children, and desirous of throwing about them the 
safeguards of church- watch and discipline; but in many 
Instances they could point to no conscious work of divine 
grace in thrir own personal experience. 

What t<i <Io with these persons was not easy to decide. 
To admit them to the Lord's Supper would be to break 
down the whole theory of regenerate church-mem!)crship; 
and though Robert Child and his associates in Mass;ichu- 
setts, and a few years later William Titkin and his fricn<ls 
in Connecticut, desired that all who would have been 
acc<iunted members of the Church of ICnglamI at home 
should be admitted t<» the full privileges of the New ICng- 
land churches, if of respectable character, this extensiou t»f 
access to the communion was not put in practice by any 
of the churches during the first half-century of their exist- 
ence, save at Prcsbytcrianly inclined Newbur>'. 

On the other hand, to deny some church standing to 
these non- regenerate children of the church came to seem 
not only diflicult but dangerous to the thinking of many 
of the leadi.Tsof New ICngland. If these p(?rsons were by 
birth members of the church to which their parents had 
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belonged, when did their membership cease? Could they 
be cast out of covenant save by excommunication, and 
could any be excommunicated save for actual transgrcs* 
sions of moral law or heretical opinions, with which these 
persons were not chargeable? And if their membership 
was denied, what hold had the church upon its children 
for that discipline which Puritanism in general believed so 
essential for the spiritual upbuilding of the community? 

To avoiil this dilemma tht* New ICngland churches, after 
a long fiericKl of agitation, adopted a rather illogical com- 
promise. The non-regenerate olTspring of the church were 
held to be sufficiently \\\ church-covenant to tnuismit the 
same degree of church-membership, and its accompanying 
right to baptism, in turn to their children, on condition of 
acquaintance with the main truths of the gosiid and a 
sincere promise to walk in fellowship with and under the 
discipline of the church of which they were members, — a 
promise called " owning the covenant," into which they 
had been bttrh. lUit while the abiding membership of 
this earnest but non-regenenite class was thus clearly rec- 
ognized, its representatives were debarred from a place at 
the Iword's table or a vote in church government or in the 
choice of church officers. They were not members in " full 
communion." A double classification of members was 
thus intrcNluced, and those whose mm- regenerate char- 
acter limited their church privileges to a single sacriunent 
and the disciplinar>' oversight of the church were s;iid to 
be members in wh.it its opponents of the eighteenth cent- 
ury nicknamed the " llalf-Way Covenant." 

The establishment of this serious mcnlification of the 
system of original New ICngland was the result of a pro- 
longed discussion, in which the le.iders were the ministry 
of the churches rather than the class for whose benefit the 
modification was made. It was not political impulse that 
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led to the chan|;c. &ivc in the Applicaticinn of Child in 
Masssichiisctts sind Pitkin in Connecticut for the full in- 
troduction of English theories of church-membership, — re- 
quests for something; very unlike the Ilalf-Way Covenant, 
-—the politicid note is nowhere heard in the whole debate. 
No political advantciges came to the llalf-Way member in 
Connecticut or Plymouth ; in Massachusetts the approved 
of the system by the Synod of 1662 was followed in two 
years by the modification of the restriction of the franciiise 
to church-meml>crs, and the most strenuous debates over 
its adopticm by individual churches occurred after the 
change of the basis of the elect onite in 1664. No men- 
tion of {Mtlitical considerations occurs, as far as the writer 
is aware, in any of the voluminous discussion which the 
Half- Way Covenant Synod and Convention produced. 
Nor was a share in the ifovernmont of the churches an 
impelling cause. The Convention of 1657 and the Synod 
of 1662, as well as the votes of local churches, forbade the 
Half- Way member any part in ecclesiastical ;ulministra- 
tion; and how consonant this prohibition \v«'is with the 
genenil feeling of the time is shown by a declaration <»f 
the Massachusetts court, as late as October, 1668, that 
while •• euery church hath free liberty of calling, election, 
& ordination of all her officers, . . . this Court doth order 
& declare, & be it hereby ordered & enacted, that by the 
church is to be meant such as are in full comunion only.'* 

The real imi)elling motive in the adoption of the system 
was the desire of the ministers and many of the churches 
to maintain a hold over those whose parents ii.id been 
actively Christian, but who themselves seemed slipping 
awiiy from the churches. It wjis as a religious question 
that the Half- Way Covenant discussion had its only im- 
|x>rtance. 

The question first presented itself, it would api>ear, in 
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1634, when a {grandfather of the Dorchester church aBlceil 
baptism for his graiulcliiki, — ^the immecliate fjarents of the 
child not bein^ persons of professed Christian experience. 
The request was referred to the lioston church for advice ; 
and that body counseled compliance, on the ground that 
though the immediate parents were not regenerate, they 
were not so far " pagans and infidels " as to debar their 
offspring from baptism on the strength of the grandfather's 
membership. This |josition Wtis not generally approved 
a few years after, even by those who apjiarently counte* 
nanced it in 1634, for Cotton, Hooker, and Kichiird Mather 
all expressed the opinion in their early works on Congre- 
gational polity that only the immediate offspring of be- 
lieving parents were to be admitted to the rile. Ihit the 
problem grew increasingly pressing, and opinion shifted. 
Thoughllooker and Uaven|K>rt never departed fn>m the 
early strictness, by 1645 Mather argued in favor of the 
baptism of the children of those whose church-membership 
rested on birth rather than experience, and similar expres- 
sions within the next six years from men as influential, 
and as scattered, as Rev. Messrs. Thomas Shepard, of Cam- 
bridge, John Norton, of Ipswich, Samuel Stone, of Hart- 
ford, John Warham, of Windsor, Henry Smith, of Wethers- 
field, Ralph Partridge, of Duxbury, and l*eter Prudden, of 
Milford, show that the system commended itself to leading 
men in all four colonies. No wonder tluit the Massachu- 
setts court in its call of the Cambridge Synod in 1646 
specified " baptismc, & y« p*sons to be received thereto " 
as a prime topic for discussion by that assembly. 

Probably the Half- Way Covenant would have been 
adopted by the Cambridge Synod h.id it not been for 
strenuous opposition on the part of a few members, ap|)ar- 
ently led by Rev. Charles Chauncy, then of Scituate, but 
to become, in 1654, the second president of Harvard Col- 
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lege. Both Richard Mather and Ralph Portrid^ gave 
the system a place in the tentative platforms which they 
prefKired at the direction of the Synod, but that body 
passed the point by in rather ambiguous terms. 

All the more by reason of the non-action of the Cam- 
bridge Synod the topic became one of increasing debate. 
Hut the practice was first adopted by the church at Ips« 
wich, Mass., of which Rev. Thomas Cobliett was minister, 
in 1656. In May of the same year the General Court of 
Connecticut was moved to attempt the settlement of the 
problem by a nu*nisterial convention, and ap|>ealed to the 
M;issachusetts court to assign a time and place of meeting 
and to notify the other colonies, accompanying its rc(|uest 
with a series of questions for debate in the proi>osed 
assembly. The Massachusetts authorities did as asked, 
apiKiinting thirteen prominent divines of their jurisdiction 
to meet at Doston on June 4, 1657, with those ministers 
whom the other colonics might send. The notification of 
this action and the request for cooperation sent by Mas- 
sachusetts to the other colonial courts was variously re- 
ceived. Connecticut, of course, approved and ap|M>inted 
four ministerial representatives; Plymouth took no action; 
while New I laven, influenced by Davenport, not only re- 
fused to have a |>art in the convention, but sent an earnest 
letter of protest against change and insistence that the old 
ways be kept. 

Though representative of the ministers of Massachusetts 
and CcMuiecticut only, the Convention met for a fortnight 
in June, 1657, and formulated a series of answers to the 
questions which the Connecticut legislature had asked. 
These conclusions of sixteen or seventeen ministers heartily 
supported the Ilalf-Way view; and declared that the non- 
regenerate member by birth w.is entitled to tninsmit the 
same status to his children, and obtain baptism for them. 
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provided he accepted the obligations of his membership, 
as far as he was able without the full transfomiing grace 
of God, by solemnly acknowledging his intellectual belief 
in the principles of the gospel and his willingness to sub- 
mit to the discipline of the church to which he belonged 
and to promote its welfare. On the other hand, it was 
affirmecl that nothing but a full Christian profession would 
fit the member by birth, or any other i)erson, for the 
LonFs table or a vote in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Ministerial Convention of 1657 had no effect in 
allaying debate; the question continued as divisive as 
before. The Massachusetts court therefore determined to 
\xy the healing virtue of a true synod, or council, in which 
air the churches of the commonwealth should be repre- 
sented by their ministers and delegates. On December 
31, 1661, the legislature issued an order to the churches 
of the colony to convene at Boston, March 11, 1662, and 
decide the cpiestion, ** Who are the subjects of baptisme? '* 
and» at the request of the s;une civil authority, the ministers 
of lk>ston and vicinity pr(»|>ounded a seccmd query for the 
counciFs consideration, jis to •• Whither, according to the 
Word of God, there f»ught to be a conscociation of 
churches* & what should be y*? manner of it." It is well 
to remember th.it what these divines meant by " a consco- 
ciation ** was not the |>eculiar institution later known by 
that name in Connecticut. The word has as yet no strictly 
technical usage ; what was to l)e discussed wiis tlie nature 
and conditions of fellowship between churches. 

On the day apiK>intcd the Synod gathered, with an 
attendance of more than seventy, including the most prom- 
inent surx'ivors of the first generaticm of Massachusetts 
ministers, like Richard Mather, John Wilson, and Charles 
Chauncy, and the rising lights of the second genenitioUi 
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such as Jonathan Mitchell and Increase Mather. From 
the first, the question at issue was hotly disputed. About 
an eighth of the membership, having a weight dispro- 
portionate to their numbers by reason of the able lead- 
ership of President Chauncy of Harvard and including 
Increase Mather, strenuously opposed any departure from 
the stricter pr.icticc, and circulated writings by Rev. John 
Davenport, of New I laven, denunciatory of the I lalf-Way 
Covenant. The vast majority, however, led by Jonathan 
Mitchell, Richard Mather, and John Norton, favored the 
larger practice and determined the result of the Synod, — 
a result which was reached at its third session, in Septem- 
ber, 1662. The conclusions arrived at were essentially 
those of the Ministerial Conventitm of 1657. The right 
to bring his children to baptism was extended to the non- 
regenerate member who owned the covenant ; but, as be- 
fore, access to the Supper and a vote in church affairs were 
den« jd to all whose Christian experience would not warrant 
m^'Mibership in full communion. 

The baptismal questicm was the only problem of moment 
before the Synod of 1662, and the body therefore very 
hastily and practically unanimously approved a fcAV brief 
principles governing church-fellowship, nt)t materially di- 
vergent from the prescriptions of the " Cambriilge Plat- 
form." This second ({uestion for the Synod's considera- 
tion ha<l been a ministerial after-thought and one which 
evidently aroused little interest. 

The Synod of 1662 was representative of Massachusetts 
only ; but the publication of its results increased, rather 
than diminished, the heat of the controversy in all the 
colonies. No New Kngland discussitm of the seventeenth 
century aroused such interest .is this, and the rivals on the 
floor of the Synod continued their strife in a war of pam- 
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phlets after its close. The chief effect of this discussion 
was that Increase Mather was convinccil of the justice of 
the lIalf*\Vay Covenant position, and became a defender 
of the Synod's conclusions which he had at first opposed. 
In Connecticut the division of feeling was intensified by 
the forcible union of the colony of New Haven with Con- 
necticut by the chatter granted the latter by the recently 
restored Charles II. in 1663, — a union completed in 1665. 
Under the influence of Davenport the predominant senti- 
ment of New Haven favored the older strictness; the sen* 
timcnt of Connecticut proper was more divided, but in- 
clined to the larger usage. At Hartford, a quarrel begun 
in 1666, in which the colleague ministers. Whiting and 
Ilayncs, took opposing sides, led in 1670 to the establish- 
ment of a second church. The Stratford and Windsor 
churches were similarly rent ; while Kev. Abraham Pier- 
soUi of Dranforil, led a considennble colony of settlers 
from the old New Haven jurisdiction to Newark, N. J., 
where they might be free from Half- Way Covenant inno- 
vations, and could continue the restriction of the franchise 
to church-members which had once chanicterized New 
1 laven, but which the union with Connecticut abolished. 
After vain attempts to call a Ccmnecticut Ministerial As- 
.sembly in 1666 and 1667, the Connecticut court voted 
t(»leration for both parties in the dispute in 1669. Dut the 
course of events inclined the ecclesiastical founder of New 
1 laven, Rev. John Daven|M>rt, to IcMik with misgiving on 
the scene of his labors for nearly thirty years, and when 
a call came to him from the First Church in Hoston, a 
majority of the membership of which shared Davenport's 
opiK>sition to the Half- Way Coven«int, he accepted the 
invitation, although nearly seventy years of age. The re- 
sult was unhappy for him cind for the church, — since that 
portion of its membership which favored the larger view 
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and Imd opposed his coming withdrew and formed tlic 
Tliird or " Old South " Church of Hoston. 

But though vigoruuKly opi>o8cd by many churches and 
some ministers, and never universally adopted, the Half- 
Way Covenant won its way into use in the vast majority 
of New England churches, and so continued till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. And as it became 
more familiar in the usage of our churches, especially 
under the influence of the luw type of piety prevailing in 
the eighteenth century, it became a far less strenuous and 
worthy spiritual instrumentality than it h(ul been planned 
to be by the leaders in the Assemblies of 1657 and 1662. 
In its original intenticm it had been confined exclusively 
to those in the covenant of the churches by birth into the 
household of a church-member; and the owning of the 
covenant by these unregenerate persons had been ItNikcd 
U|Mm a& a solemn association with the people of G(hI» by 
which a man pledged himself to do all in his power to 
seek a Christian hope and lead a religions life. Ihit by 
the early part of the eighteenth century ft became the 
frecpient custom to admit sill sipplicants of unblamable 
character to Half- Way Covenant membership and their 
children to baptism. In times of religions interest the 
Coveiiant came to be administered to large IxMlies of 
young fieople. Instead of being, as it was intended, a 
means of retaining those under the watch and discipline 
of the churches who were members by birth and yet 
seemed slipping away, it became a method of entrance 
into the church for those also who could advance no birth- 
right claim. This was a detrimental modification of the 
original theory, and one that undoubtedly did much to 
lower the .spiritual tone of the churches. It vastly aug- 
mented that which was the main evil of the Half- Way 
Covenant .system always,-»the toleration of a partial 
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Cnristian profession, allowinf; men who might have been 
led to a full Christian cx]>cricncc to rest content with an 
imperfect and merely intellectual religious life. 

A modification of the Half- Way system, the beginnings 
of which became apparent within less than a score of 
years after the Synod of 1662, deserves notice. The 
original advocates of the larger practice barred the non- 
regenemte member from any share in the eucharist or in 
church administration. lUit to some this seemed an undue 
restriction, and as early as 1677 advocates of the full ex* 
tension of churchly privileges to the non-regenerate but 
earnest-minded members of the churches were to be found 
among the New Kngland ministers. This view was, how- 
ever, most elaborately set forth by Rev. Solomon Stod- 
dard, who served the church at Northampton, Mass., from 
1669 to 1729, and who \v«xs in his day the most influential 
mini.ster in the Connecticut valley. Advoc.ited by Stcnl- 
dard at the '* Reforming Synod " of 1679, this theory, often 
called •* Stoddardeanism," was argued by him in print in 
his " Instituted Churches'* of 1700; and though attacked 
by Increase Mather, was further defemlcd by Stoddard in 
a.sermcm published in 1708, and especially in his "Appeal 
to the Learned ** of 1709. Though not a<lopted by Stod- 
dard's own church till after I70^>, this theory, largely 
through his influence, became widespread in western Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut during the eighteenth century, 
and did not lack defenders in other parts of New ICngland, 
though it always remained the view of a fraction only of 
the churches. 

The Stoddarde<in theory held that the Lord's Supper 
was designed for ** all adult Members of the Church who 
are not scandalous." It was to be "iipplyed to visible 
Saints, though Unconverted, therefore it is for their Sav- 
ing good, and consccpiently for their Conversion." In 
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StO(ldard*H ju(lt(tncnt " viniblc saints '* were " such as make 
a scribiiH profession of tlic true Keli(;ion, to^rcther with 
those that do descend from them, till rejected of God.*' 
This w«ts essentially an importation into New Kn^land of 
the inclusive membership theories of ICn^land or Scotland 
which the New ICn^land fathers had abandoned, though it 
differed from those ctmccptions of clnirch-rc'lation5;hip in 
that it laid stress on covenant-membership as the basis 
of access to the Lord's table. It did not, as has often 
erronionsly been represenlcd, encouia^^e every respeci.il)le 
person in the community to come to the commtmioii. On 
the contrary, it was for the " visible saint/* for the church- 
member by birth, even though " in a N.ntural Condition,** 
as well as for the member by profession of Christian ex- 
perience, that the sacrament was declared to be instituted. 
Stoddard was a man of unusual piety and ability. Liv- 
inj( in an .ikc c)f low spiritual life, his ministry was marked 
by a succession of revivals. It is perhaps useless to at- 
tempt to pry into the processes by which he reache<I his 
{leculiar sacramental views. His ** Instituted Churches" 
shows a lar^c sympathy with a theory of the church more 
akin t«> the IVesbyterianism of his day than to early New 
ICn^land Conj(re^ationalism. Hut there is a tradition, 
datin[( back certainly to Kcv. Josojih Lathrc»p, pastor at 
West Sprinj{field, Mass., from 1756 to 1820. which allirms 
that Stoddard be^an his Northampton ministry in an un- 
re^enerale state, and because converted at the Lord's table. 
Yet, to the present writer, it seems (|uite as probable that 
family experiences may have eniphasix.ed any tendency 
toward insistence <ni participation in the Supper as a <luty 
incumbent on all church- members which was inherent in 
Stodtkird's general cast c»f thou^(ht. I lis wife was a 
dau^jhter of Kev. John Warhau). of Windsor. Conn.; and 
one of the few facts known re^s'irtliny Stoddard*s father- 
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in*iaw 18 that, thoiigrh a deeply religious man, he spent 
much of his later life under such a burdening sense of un* 
worthiness to partake of the consecrated elements that, 
while he administered the communion to his flock, he often 
refused to share in the Sup|)cr himself, and this state of 
melancholy self-distrust continued till his death, in 1670. 
Brought thus into his own family as a practical question, 
it is not suqirising that Stcxldard came to the conclusion 
that it was the duty of all church-members to come to the 
lord's table, without a continual t(»rturing self-examination 
as t<) whether they were really regenerate or not. 

Yet though SttHldardeanism lK*came considembly wide- 
spread, and by the time that Cotton Mather wrote his 
" Ratio Disciplinn; " was practiced peacefully side by side 
with the llalf-Way Covenant or the older New England 
strictness, it w<ts a complete denial of the original Congre- 
gational conception of the church. The revival of the 
ideal of an exclusively regenerate membership, and the 
attack upon all departures from it, begun by Jonathan 
lulwards, in 1 749, and continued by his disciples and 
spiritual successors, Joseph Hellamy, Chandler Kobbins, 
Cyprian Strong, Stephen West, Nathaniel ICmnions, and 
other representatives of the so-called •• New Divinity," led 
to a general abandonment both of the Half-Way Cove- 
nant and of Stoddardeanism by the beginning of the iu*ne- 
teenth century, though in a few instances the Half- Way 
practice surx'ived till 1820^ and in one church,— that at 
Charlestown, Mass., — till 1838. 

This brief sketch of the later story of the chief discussion 
which disturbed the first century of New ICngland Congre- 
gationalism has carried us beyond the seventh and eighth 
decades of the seventeenth century, to which we«must 
now return, lly the time of the meeting of the Synod of 
1662 the founders of New ICngland were passing rapidly 
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off the stage. Many had indeed gone before : I looker had 
died in 1647; Cotton, in 1652; Winthrop, in 1649; and 
Bradford, in 1657. Yet in spite of the prominence of men 
of the second generation, like Jonathan Mitchell and In- 
crease Mather, in the Half- Way Covenant discussion, the 
chief weight in the decision seems still to have been that 
of the surviving leaders of the settlement But ten years 
after the Synod we are clearly in the time of the second 
generation; and, notwithstaiuling the survival of a few 
patriarchs of the older time like the Apostle ICIiot, the 
most powerful influence in the New ICngland of the chil- 
dren of the founders was Increase Mather. 

The .iblest of his distinguished family, Increase Mather 
has been most variously judged. lie w.is essentially a 
conser\'ative, he was fcir from universally popular in his 
own lifetime; but there was no man in the New ICngland 
of his day who compared with him in ability, leadership, 
or influence, or who labored more sincerely for what he 
deemed the interests of the kingdom of G<kI. I^orn in 
1639 in the Dorchester home of his father, Richard, he 
graduated from Harvard College in 1656. an<l soon sailed 
for ICngland, where he found acceptance as a preacher in 
the closing days of the Commonwealth, but whence he re- 
turned speedily after the Restoration, possessed of a witle 
and useful acquaintance with Knglish men and affairs. On 
his arrival in his native New ICngland he began to preach 
to the Second Church of Boston, though he did not accept 
the office of teacher till 1664, and in the service of this 
church he remained till his death, in 1723. The post was 
probably the most conspicuous in influence of any in the 
colony, especially after the crippling and division of the 
Boston First Church consequent upon the Ilalf-Way Cov- 
enant discussion and the settlement of John Davenport. 
For the last forty years of this distinguished pastorate 
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he had as his colleague, and in the fullest sense as his 
associate, his gifted though less able son. Cotton Mather, 
who survived him till 1 728. During the last three decades 
of the seventeenth century Increase Mather was in the 
forefront of every ecclesiastical action in Massachusetts, 
and his prominence in educational and politic«il afTairs was 
hardly less conspicuous. From 1685 to 1701 he w«is 
president of IIar\'ard College. In the stress of colonial 
affairs after the downfall of the first charter, it was In- 
crease Mather who was sent to England in 1C88 to plctid 
the Massachusetts cause against Andros with James II. ; 
and it was Mather who secured for Massachusetts more 
than any other American could have obtained in the new 
provincial charter of 1691. So preeminently did Mather 
stand forth as the first citizen of his colony that the 
English Govcnimcnt» in granting the charter. m«idc him 
the nominator of those who should first bear office under 
it Yet even the cares of this arduous political mission 
could not draw him away from that interest in ecclesias- 
tical affairs which was ahv«iys his chief concern. His .stay 
in England was marked by the formation, chiefly through 
his agency, of the union of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers in and about I^ndon. in 1691. — a union 
which, indeed, fell apart soon after Mather's return to 
America, but which was. while it lasted, the only exten- 
sive association of the two English bodies which the 
seventeenth century beheld, and which had as its basis 
the " Heads of Agreement," of which there will be occa- 
sion to speak in treating of the "Saybrook Platform.** 
But with all his preeminence, it was Increase M.ither's 
misfortune to be to some extent passed by in the drift of 
events, so that his old age was a period of disappointment ; 
yet he was never without influence, and was as long as he 
lived the foremost of the New England ministry, alike in 
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the merit of the sen'ices which he had rendered to his 
country and its churches and the reverence which his 
abilities compelled. 

Tliis Ie«ndcrship of Increase Mather in the second gener- 
ation was exhibited in the summons of the next SyncMl 
which followed that of 1662, — the " Reforming Syncxr* 
of 1679-80, — an assembly which has the distinction of 
beih^ the hist Congregational Synod of Massachusetts. 
The gathering of this council w«u> not occ:isit)ned by any 
general discussion such as centered public interest in the 
Half- Way Covenant. On the contrary, it met to deplore 
the spiritual deadness of the times, and to devise a rem- 
edy for their evils. Its immediate occasion was what the 
leaders of New ICngland believed to be a .series of divine 
judgments consequent upon religious decay. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, the .second generation manifested 
little of the religious ze«il which had animated the fathers 
of New ICngland. The fire c»f the first enthusiasm had 
spent much of its force, — ^it is the universal exiierience of 
mankind that ideals which profoundly .stir one age li»se 
something of their power in the next epoch, — and while 
New England was still an intensely religious land when 
judged by the st«in(lard of contemporary England, the 
type of piety was less warmly experienti«il, the additions 
to the churches were fewer, and serious ciiscs of discipline 
seem to have been more common than in the days when 
the enterprise had more of novelty. New England Wcis 
becoming more pnivincial. Its founders had been Icatlers 
in a gro«it cau.se which had been that also of thiiusantls 
in the home-land wlio never crossed the seas. Till the 
Restoration they still continued actors, in a measure, on the 
national stage. Hut with the return of the Stuarts New 
I^ngland ceased to have weight in the mother-country. 
The party whose principles it represented was defeated 
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and proscribed ; other interests than those for which the 
Puritan cared largely engrossed Knglish thought New 
England was no longer a formative factor in linglish re- 
ligious life; while the second gcncnition^ brought up in 
the hard battle with the half-tamed wilderness, lacked that 
generous training gained from the institutions of an old 
and stable civilization and developed by participation in 
struggles of national importance, which the fathers $to 
richly enjoyed. Doubtless it was well for the future of 
America that sympathy in thought between Old ICng- 
land and the New was thus interrupted, and that |M)litical 
bickerings added to the sq^aration between the two lands, 
for it made the development of New ICngland a hardy and 
independent growth ; but its immediate effect was to stunt 
the life which drew its sustenance from the sc«inty colonial 
soil. All through the later colonial period fancy looked 
back with almost pathetic lament«ition to the eariy ckiys 
as a golden «ige of piety and an era of men of strength ; 
and though there was much of exaggerati(»n in this view, 
there w«xs a me«'isure of truth «ilso, for the later New luig- 
land was i>oorer in enthusiasm, fxHirer in men of conspicu- 
ous leadership, less endowed with a sense of a mission to 
fulfdl than the New Mnghmd of the founders. 

In the eighth decade of the seventeenth centur}* mtiteritil 
losses cnh«inccd this feeling of spiritu«il decline. Disas- 
trous conflagnitions in Hostonin 1676 and 1679, visitations 
of the small|K)x, and al)ove all the destructive struggle of 
1675-76 known as Philip's War, brought distress to all 
parts of M.issachusetts; while the threatening movements 
which resulted in the overthrow of the charter had already 
begun to make themselves felt. 

To Incre«xse Mather it seemal desirable that a Synocl 
should assemble to consider the situation; and therefore, 
at his motion, a petition, bearing his name and that of 
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eighteen others of the Massachusetts ministry, was pre- 
sented to the General Court at its session beginning M.iy 
28, 167Q, praying that such a council should be callc<l. 
The court heard the request, and ordered that the Synod 
should meet on September loth, at Hoston, "for the re- 
uisall of the platforme of discipljne agreed vpon by the 
churches, 1647, and what else may .ippcarc necessary for 
the preventing schishmes, hncresies, prophaness, & the 
establishment of the churches in one faith & order of the 
gospell," — a prol>lcm embodied more succinctly in the two 
(|uestions handed in by the petitioners and approved by 
the court, "What are the euills that haue ' provoked the 
Lord to bring his judgments on New Kngland?" and 
"What is to be donn that so those evills may be re- 
formed ?** 

Pursuant to this call, the representatives of the churches 
gathered tit Boston at the time api>ointed, and after a 
session of ten days adopted a document draughted by In- 
crease Mather setting forth the Synod's sense of the decay 
of godliness in the land; of the increase of pride; neglect 
of worship ; sabbath-breaking ; lack of family government ; 
censurings, intemperance, falsehood, and love of the 
world : and recommending, as means for combating these 
evils, insistence on strictness in .admission to communion; 
the strengthening of family and church discipline; the 
app<»intment of a pastor, teacher, and ruling elder in each 
church, as at the begiimingof the New ICngland churches, 
instead of having only a single minister, as had already 
become the rule; the payment of a<lequate ministerial 
salaries; the careful execution of law, especially of the 
statutes regulating the sale of spirits; a renewal of church 
covenants ; and care for schools, especially for I larvanl 
College, then the sole source of ministerial supply. At 
the same time, and as a measure ft)r religious betterment. 
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the Synod "unanimously approved'* the ''Cambridge 
Platform," •' for the substance ol it." 

This enumeration of evils and suggestion of remedies 
undoubtedly did good in that it stirred up the churches 
to renewed self-examination,' and led, for a time at least, 
to greater painstaking in the instruction of the young, as 
well as to siMxic'il meetings designed to awaken their .it- 
tention to religious things. Hut the most permanently 
memorable, if lc«ist discussed, «icti<m of this Synod was the 
result of the apinnntment of a committee on the last day 
of its first session to " draw up a Confession of faith " and 
report it to a second session on May la, 16H0. Though 
the Cambritlge Syncnl had approved the doctrinal parts of 
the Westminster Confession in 1648 as " very holy, ortho- 
dox, & judicious," and h.id therefore " freely & fully " 
consented to it " ft»r the substance therof," that Confession 
had been revised by English Congreg«itionalists at a Syncnl 
held at the Savoy Palace in I^indon in 1658; and in .id- 
dition to the changes introduced by Parliament when the 
Confession h«id been declarecl the religious standard of 
Knghmd, the l*-nglish Congrcgationalists had rewritten a 
number of articles, leaving their dcKtrin.il significance 
essentially unaltered, but amending the phraseology here 
and there, and changing every pctssagc incompcitiblc whh 
Congrcg.itionaI theories of church government. To the 
minds of the leaders of Massachusetts it doubtless seemed 
well that a similar readaptation of the Westminster Con- 
fession should bear testimony to the common faith of New 
England. 

The committee on the creed was made up c»f Urian 
0«'ikes, acting-president of Ilarvanl, and Kev. Messrs. 
Increase Mather, Solomon Stoddard, Samuel Torrcy, of 
Weymouth, James Allen, of the Boston First Church, 
Samuel Willard, of the Koston " Old South," John lliggin- 
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son, of Salem, and Josiah Flynt, of Dorchester. It was a 
body as able as any that could have been gathered in 
Massachusetts, and undoubtedly might have fonnuKitcd 
an origin<il Confession of* learning and force had it so 
chosen; but three of its most prominent members had 
been in England at the time of the prc])anition of the Savoy 
Confession about twenty-two years before, and the desire 
of all was strong that the essential unity of belief between 
the Congregational churches of Old I*jiglnnd and the New 
should be expressed, if possible, by a common Confession. 
Ni>r had there been as yet any serious doctrinal discussions 
in New ICngland. The churches still stoi)d, as at their 
origin, on the basis (»f the general Puritan theology of 
England as it had been in the time of their beginnings. 
Increase Mather could s;iy with truth, «is he said in the 
preface commending the results of this Sw\ssit)n of the 
Synod in 1680: " It is well known, that sts to matters of 
Doctrine we agree whh other Reformed Churches: Nor 
WJis it that, but what concerns Wiirship and Discipline^ 
that caused our Fathers to come into this wilderness." 
The setting forth of a new Confessicm aroused no genend 
interest, for no one could dtnibt what its essential content 
would be, — it was simply one of various devices lor the 
betterment of the churches in this time of loss and, as it 
Wiis believed, i>f judgment. 

It was natural, therefore, that when the SyniKl met f«»r 
its second session, under the moderatorship of lncri:ase 
Mather, the conunittee recommended and the Assembly 
adopted the Savoy Confession, changing a word here and 
there, asserting more distinctly the church-membership of 
children of Christian parents which the Half- Way Cove- 
nant discussion had brought into prominence in New ICng- 
land ; but making no serious alteration except to substitute 
for the guarded expres.sions of the Savoy symbol concern- 
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ing the interference of magistrates in religious matters an 
«;rticle chiefly in words borrowed from the Westminster 
Confession, which more positively set forth the authority 
of the state in doctrinal questions* — a change which can- 
not be deemed an improvement. The lengthy Confession 
Wiis twice read to the Synod ; but it awakened no debate 
of consequence, and a session of two days sufficed, under 
Mt'ither's energetic leadership, for the est«'iblishnient of 
what has since been known by the title of the *' Confession 
of J 680'* as the public testimony of the Massachusetts 
churches to their faith. 

Si> came into existence a creed which the Congrega- 
tional churches of America have always held in veneration, 
and which the National Council in 1865 aflinned in its 
"lUirial Hill Declaration" substantially embmlies their 
faith. It wxu; ntit impo.sed on individual churches, nor 
was it intended as a substitute for loc«'d creeds. Two 
churches did indeed employ it as their own creedal ex- 
pression, — the First Church, Cambridge, and the *' Old 
South," Ho.ston, though in the latter case, at least, it is 
doubtful whether it was ever adopted by formal vote of 
the church. No Congregational church lists been bound 
by it in the sense in which every Presbyterian church is 
boumi by the Westminster Confessicm. Hut it remains 
the fullest cHud the most resi>ected testimony to the faith 
of those churches as that faith appeared to the men of the 
last cpuirter of the seventeenth century. 

The adoption of this Confession was an event of less 
immedi«'ite concern to the people of Massachusetts than 
the great political overturn of five years later, which 
threatened for a time to make profound .ilterations in the 
state, and which le<I to a considerable modification of the 
ecclesi«Tstic2d policy of the colony. The charter of 1629, 
as inteq^reted by the founders of M;issachusetts, rendered 
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that commonwealth practically self-governing, and had 
therefore long been looked upon with disfavor by the 
Stuart sovereigns. It had been earnestly defended by the 
early settlers against the encrcmchmcnts of Charles I. and 
of Parliament; but Charles II. wsus now attacking it» and 
the sitnatii»n on both sides of the Atlantic favored such 
an onslaught. In the mother-country the opi>oncnls of 
the religious system of New ICngland were in authority ; 
in the ciilony the old sturdy Puritan type of the Winthr(»i>s 
and Uudleys h«id, to some extent, given pL'icc to a society 
swayed by prospects of {lolitical advantage, especially in 
the chief towns, — a society whose aspirations and aflilia- 
tions favored rather than discountenanced closer connection 
with the royal authorities. In 1683 that enemy of Mas- 
sachusetts, ICdward Randolph, succeeded in ser\'ing upon 
the colonial government a writ summonir.g it to show 
cause before the ICnglish courts why the charter should 
not be vacated. Though the Upper House of the legisla- 
ture favored submissitm to such a revision of the charter 
as the king might chcMise, the Lower House, represent- 
hig as it did the still .strongly Puritc'in .sentinu*nt of the 
common people and the country towns, refused. Ihit the 
blow fell. In June and October, 1684, the Knglish Court 
of Chancery declared the charter vacated. All that the 
founders of Massxichusctts had held dear in civil liberty, 
ecclesiastical polity, or even personal pn>perty, w.is with- 
out legal St'ifeguard. A revi.sion of the powers of the 
Massachusetts government by the Knglish authorities was 
doubtless sure to come at .some time. The charter of 
Charles I. was an anomaly as .soon as the colony grew 
powerful enough to be in any sense a rival to the mother- 
country. The privileges which it granted were too nearly 
those of indeiKMidence to have continued in a large co|c»ny 
in the seventeenth century without civil war; though the 
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smallness of Connecticut eventually preserved to her rights 
similar to those which Massachusetts now lost It was 
well. too» that a broader policy of religious toleration and 
a wider extension of the franchise than Massachusctls had 
heretofore allowed should be established. The colonial 
government had been neither tolerant nor conciliatory 
toward those who had difTcred from its way in church or 
state. l)ut such a desirable revision was very difTerent 
from the revolution which the annulling of the charter 
accomplished. Hy that act every corponition created, 
every town government established, every sale of land 
effected by virtue of ik)\\xts conferred by the charter o^ 
1629, was m«ide void. The whole legal establishment of 
the churches^ the entire body of colonial law, was swept 
away. 

These radical changes in the organic law of Mass«'ichu- 
sctts were effected under Charles IL, but that m(»narch 
died on February 6, 1685, without having arranged for 
the new governments which were to take the place of the 
old in New England, though it had been the king's inten- 
tion to make Colonel Piercy Kirke governor, a man scKin 
to become notorious for his cruelties in the suppression of 
Monmouth's rebellion. So turmoiled were the early days 
of J«imes 11. that it was not till 1686 that the new govern- 
ment was set up. After the brief presidency of Joseph 
Dudley, begimu'ng in May of that year, the governorship 
of all New l^ngland was taken by Sir Mdmund Andrt>s, 
who arrived at lioston on the 20th of the foHowing De- 
cember. Under the new form of government, which as- 
serted itself in a few months over •ill the Puritan colonies, 
directly representative institutions no kmger existed. At 
the head of the colonies was a governor of royal ap|K>int- 
ment, instead of chief magistrates che>sen by the freemen. 
For his assistance there was a council^ designated by the 
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king. To this mm-clectivc Ixxly, which took the place of 
the ixipular Icjfislatures, the law-makin|; iM>\ver was com- 
mitted, aiul by governor and council taxes could be laid. 
And to the New Kngland Congregationalist of the old 
scluN>l not the least of the ofTensive features of the politi- 
cal situation was the open Ciunitcnance given by Randcilph 
to the eiTorts which had been begun in 1679 to introduce 
Kpiscopacy into the colonies and which resulted in the 
formation of an episcopal congregation in Hoston, — that 
of the famous King's Chajiel,— on June 15, 1686. This 
feeling of drea<I w.is strengthened when Andros and R«in- 
dolph demanded the use of the " OKI South " meeting- 
house for worship in conformity with the usage of tjie 
Church of ICngland during such time as it w«'ls not occupied 
by its regular Sunday congregation. A modern Congre- 
gationalist» conscious that the laws under which he lives 
will permit no other religious Ixnly to fetter him in the 
free exercise of his worship, and accustomed to see mem- 
bers of Christian communions of various namc^ labor .side 
by side with mutual respect and sometimes with fraternal 
cooperation, m.iy find it hard to symimthize \\\i\\ the feel- 
ing displayed by his ancestors against the introduction of 
a form of worship which w.is that of the mother-country. 
Wvti his .sense of .surprise dis«ippcars when he recalls the 
fact that l*3piscopacy was .still the sole legal form of wi»r- 
ship in Mnghiiul, that Cimgrcgationalism was still pro- . 
scribed in the home-land, that the political institutions of 
New l**ngland were prostrate, and the feeble colonies were 
wholly at the mercy of a government av<»wedly disposed 
to support ICpiscopal interests. It seemed no very im- 
probable supposition that a power which had not hesitated 
to vacate the title of every Massachusetts farmer's home- 
stead and do away with all popuhir representation in the 
government might enforce on reluctant New ICngl.ind 
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something of that Kpiscopal uniformity which was legally 
maintained in the home-land. The New ICnglander*s fears 
may have been e-xaggerated. His worst forebodings were 
not realized Andros showed himself, on the whole, a well- 
intentioned man, who fulfilled the duties of his office with 
honesty and with ;ls much fairness as could be expected 
of a courtier out of sympathy with the political and relig- 
ious ideas of the land over which he was called to admin- 
. ister. Hut had he been a far better gtivernor than he 
really was, his rule would have been none the less a 
tyranny, for he represented the Stuart attempt to take 
away the lil>erties which the colmiius had enjoyed and 
mculify essentially the institutions which they had created. 
Ff>rtunately for New Mngland, the rev<»lt of Old Kng- 
land from James 11. matle the dominance of the Stuart 
system in New England brief; and happily, also, Massa- 
chusetts was represented at this juncture by Increase 
Mather at the royal court. The foremost ex|K)nent of the 
old Puritan spirit which still dominated all the community 
except a portion of the trading and pt>litical class chiefly 
to be found in Hoston. Mather slipped out of Mass«'ichu- 
setls early in April, 1688, as the informal representative 
of the people of his native colony. Arrived in London, 
he presented his c.ise before James II. and was received 
with personal favor, though the requests which he made 
were not gnmtcd. Hut meanwhile he diligently cultivated 
the friendship of the leading non-conformists, ami obtained, 
to some extent, the favor f>f the Whig leaders, so that 
when the rcvolutitm of the autumn of 1688 drove James 
from his throne and substituted the joint sovereignty of 
William and Mary, increase Mather was «ible to approach 
the new government with some prospect of a favi)rablc 
hearing. Such an advocate was needed, for on the tardy 
arrival of news of the landing of William in ICngland, the 
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people of Boston arose on April i8» 1689, and made 
Andros and his official following prisoners. In Mass^i- 
chusetts and Connecticut the old governments were re- 
stored by popular insistence. Hut only the timely efforts 
of Mather prevented the issue of an order from William 
directing that Andros continue in authority. Yet» though 
proceedings for the voiding of the Connecticut charter had 
not advanced so far as to make it imiK)ssible for the ancient 
government of that colony to resume its sway now that 
wh«it men deemed the usurjiation of Andros was over, 
the cimrter of Mass;ichusutts was gone forever. lM»r a 
moment, in January, 1690, it seemed likely that Mather 
would .secure its restoratit>n by act (»f Parliament. ])ut 
William proved at first almost as intractable as his Stuart 
predecessor, and it was s<M>n evident that a full restoration 
of the ancient privileges of Massachusetts was out of the 
question. The old thought of a theocratic state, in which 
one form of worship should be allowed, where the rulers 
should be Christian men, and in which a self-governing 
class of the population .should administer all affairs in 
a spirit of semi-independence, was impossible of revival, 
partly because New ICngland had in a measure grown 
away from it, but chiefly because William, like James, 
wished to hold the prosperous colony closely under his 
administraticm. 

Kut though the Massachusetts of the fathers which 
Mather loved was not to l>e re|>ro<!uced, Mather rescued^ 
much that was dear to the New Knghmd Puritan. I le pre- 
vented the .annex«ition of Plymouth Colony to New York, 
auil secured its incorporation with Massachusetts, thus 
honorably an«l naturally terminating the separ«ite existence 
of the Pilgrim commonwealth, the independence of which 
could not hmger be maintaincil. He obtained a new 
charter for Mass^ichusetts in 1691, in spite of the opposi- 
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don of the agents whom the colony had associated with 
him and who impracticably held for the old charter or 
nothing, 'lliis charter was, indeed, dist«xstefiil to Mather 
in its limitations; it reserxed to the kin^ the appointment 
of the highest offices of govenmien.t, anti a ri^ht to reject 
obnoxious laws. It swept away all ecclesiastical tests for 
the franchise, even such indirect and partial tests as had 
continued since 1664; it granted free<loni of worship to 
Protestants of all shades. lUit it left to Massachusetts a 
legislature the Lower House of which was directly chosen 
by the people, and in which the Up|K*r House was still 
me«xsurably under the control of the |>opular representa- 
tives, — a legislature,, t CM), which held the purse, m'UuI hence 
had a potent means of control over all branches of the 
government. The old local governments of the towns 
were left undisturbed; and this, with the power (»f ta.xa- 
tion which Wtis in the hands of the legislature, insured 
the ascendency of the fonn of ecclesiastical [lolity which 
had heretofore been dominant in New ICngland. An ex- 
press provision, confinning all grants made by the General 
Court in time p:ust, secured to individuals and to churches 
the possession of their Kinds, .ind the m.Hintenance as far 
as possible of the old order of affairs. Certainly Congre- 
gationalism vv. V ; . ^uch to the influences that preserved 
its essential ic;.Ui. ^ unfettered by the Knglish Govern- 
ment at the conclusion of this momentous |iolitical change. 
Such a profound disturbance of public thought as oc- 
curred all over New Kngland during the Andros episcnle 
g«ive occasion, as such events customarily do, to move- 
ments of more or less intensity in other directions than 
merely politiad. It would be unwarranted to say that 
the grim tragedy of Salem witchcraft was caused by this 
state of the public mind. New ICngland, like Old Kng- 
land and Scotland, firmly believed in the |M>ssibility of 
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witchcraft; and the hvxs under which executions took 
place in the mother-country as late as 171 2, and which 
were not re|)ealed till 1736, had their counteqx'irts in 
these colonies, where an occ«ision«'il victim had been put 
to death by legal process in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. But no New Mngland community had thus far been 
crazed with excitement, as Salem now was; and the ex- 
cessive violence of this n>ental epidemic may in this case 
be justly .nttributed to the fevered sjlate of the public 
mind. Fortunately the outbreak was l(>cal and its dura- 
ticm brief. He|;inning with the stranj^e actions of children 
in the household of Rev. Samuel Parris, of Salem village, 
now Dan vers, Mass., in I'ebruary, 1692, it chiefly involved 
Salem and Andover, and before the executions ceased, 
in September, 1692, nineteen men •and women had been 
hanged, and one pressed to death in accordance with the* 
barbarous Knglish ficnalty for refusal to plead. All this 
was done under a special judicial ccmimission ap|jointed by 
the new royal governor. Sir William Phips, himself, like 
the members of the commissiin, of New Mnglauil birth; 
and the habit of mind by which it had be(?n made |M)ssible 
had l>cen fostered by the teachin^fs of the two Mathers, 
es|)ecially of Cotton Mather. Hut it is illustrative of the 
good sense fundamental to the New lCnglan<l character 
that the excitement passed by almost as cpiickly as it 
arose ; and though belief in witchcraft did ni>t immedi.itely 
die out, men speedily felt that there had been no projicr 
sifting of evidence, and it is ti> their credit thnt some of 
the chief ;ictors in these scenes, such as the high-minded 
Sauuiel Sewall of the judicial commission, and some of 
the jurymen themselves, publicly acknowledged that they 
had l>een in ern»r and entre«ited forgiveness. Indeetl. the 
government of the province, in appt>inting a fast-day in 
January, 1696, though maintaining the .sitanic origin of 
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the tragedy^ prayed the divine fori^vcness for " whatever 
mistakes . . . had been fallen into " ; and at a later time, 
1711, gave pecuniary cumiiensation to the heim of the 
victims. When Cotton Mather believed that he had dis- 
covered a case of demoni«ic iMissessicm in Koston a year 
after the Salem executions, hi$ views were combatcci by 
Rfibert Calef, a merchant of that place; and this discussion 
led to an elaborate criticism of the transactions of 1692 
and of those prominent in them, issued by Calef in 1 700. 
Though popular trust in the reality of s«ntanic compacts 
continued in New Kn^land, as in other countries, into the 
eighteenth centur>% the Salem executions endcil the inflic- 
tion of death for this widespread delusion, and it is not 
without significance, as illustrative of thecomiKirative mild- 
ness of New Kngland punishment, th«it the Salem witches 
were hanged, while in Scotland these miserable creatures 
were burned .is late i\s IJ22, 

To turn from a grim outburst of popular delusion to 
the fieaceful establishment of a new agency for the expres- 
sion of Congregatioucil fellowship is an abrupt transition, 
but the disturbed years of waiting between the downfall 
of the government of Andros and the grant of the new 
M«Tssachusetts charter saw the beginnings of pennanent 
Ministerial Associations. There had been meetings of the 
ministry of the scattered settlements .'is early «is 1633, 
•md these voluntary gtitherings had continued for some 
years ; but fears lest they should result in a Presbytery, it 
would api>ear, led to their abandonment not far frcmi the 
middle of the seventeenth ccntur>'. Hut the year 1686 
saw the addition to the ranks of the New ICngland ministry 
of Rev. Charles Morton, a prominent Dissenter, who had 
made his English home a theological seminar)' even under 
the restored monarchy of Charles II., and who was .«;ettli*d, 
speedily after his arrival, over the church at Charlestown, 
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Mass. Morton had been a member of a Ministerial Asso* 
elation at Hodmin, Cornwall, in the days of the Common- 
wealth, and now, on OctolKT 13, 1690, an association, 
having; the same rules as the IlcMhnin hcnly, was fomied, 
doubtless through his efTorts, embracing the ministers of 
Doston and its neighbor towns, and nieetini; regularly in 
the collejre building at Cambridge. It was a purely vol- 
untarj*, club-like organization, having for its aim " to de- 
bate any matter referring to ourselves," and " to hear and 
consider any cases that shall be projmscd unto us, from 
churches or private persons.*' Such an institution met a 
real want; and by 1692 two other associations, one hav- 
ing its headcfuarters at Salem, were in existence, l^y 
1705 they numbered five. I'rom 1690 onward they be- 
came a |>ermancnt feature of New ICngland Congregaticm- 
alism, though their full develo|)mcnt did not come till the 
consociational movements of 1 705 and 1 70«S in Mass«'ichu- 
setts and Connecticut, to which reference will s|>eedily be 
made. 

Another token of the upheaval of public thought is to 
be seen in certain innovations on established ecclesiastical 
usage which made themselves felt in the l«ist decade of the 
seventeenth century, |Kirticularly at l^oslon, — innovations 
in themselves of no great importance, but which gave rise 
to more or less successful attempts to est.'iblish a stricter 
and more Presbyterian type of Congregational govern- 
ment. A group of youngcrly men, connected with Har- 
vard College, were inclined toward change, and, as it 
seemed to them, a liberalixation of the usages of earlier 
New ICnglaiul. The most conspicuous members of this 
party were John Leverett and William Hrattle, who had 
become tutors at Harvard in 16S5, and had controlled the 
college during Increase Mather's absence in ICngland, — a 
position which Hrattle exchanged in 1696 for the more 
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influential post of pastor of the Cambridge church. Asso- 
ciated with Krattle, and of even greater prominence than 
he. was his older brother Thomas, the college treasurer; 
and Ivbenexer PembertoUi a tutor and later collea(;ue 
pastor of the " Old South " Church of Doston. These 
men desired the abandonment of public relations of relig- 
ious ex|KTiencc in admission to church-membership; and 
they wishe<I that all iKiptized adults who shared in a min- 
ister's support* whether in full communion or not, should 
have a voice in his election. These were the two main 
features of their innovations, but they desired also the 
Imptism of all children presented by any Christian sponsor; 
the readin^r of the Scriptures without comment, instead of 
with explanation verse by verse, as was the Puritan cus- 
tom ; and the liturgical use of the Lord's Prayer. 

The first two of these chanjjes were opposed by Increase 
Mather with };reat vi^or, and in a way to provoke his lib- 
eralizing associates in the llar\'ard faculty and in Boston. 
The result Wcxs the building by Thomas Hrattle and his 
associates of a new meetin(;-house at Koston in 1698; 
and an invitation by its builders and others to Kev. Henja- 
min Colman, a Harvard ^niduale of 1692, then in ICn^- 
land, to become their pastor. The well-known conservative 
sympathies of the three Con^^regational churches existing; 
in li<)ston induced Brattle and. his friends to recommend 
that Colman should procure onlination at the more friendly 
hands of the London Presbytery, and when Colman came 
to Boston in November, \(^n% it was as a nn'nister enjoy- 
ing Presbyterian ordination, but of course no minister in 
the eyes of strenuous Con^^re^ationalists,. who insisted, as 
the fathers had done, that a pastor was to be ordained 
only by the conj^rc?j^atii>n which he served, and wjis a min- 
ister only in connection with a ]>articular church. Ilav- 
ini; secured their |Kistor, the associates organized Brattle 
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Church on December 12, 1O99. All this was clone without 
the countenance of the other churches of the colony ; it 
was clearly un-Con(;re((ational when judged by the stand- 
ards of American uMi^e. It would be thought (grossly 
irregular at the present time. And the movenuMit was 
strenuously o|)|>osed by the Mathers, especially by In- 
crciise, who attacked it in his vigorous tractate of 1700, 
" The Order «>f the Gospel." liut, in spite of the Mathers 
and other conservatives, llrattle Church won rccoj^nitinn ; 
and Increase Mather himself saw the control of llarvanl 
slip from his own hands to those of sympathixers with the 
iimovators in 1701, partly as a renult of this (|uarrcl, and 
partly by reason (»f p(»litlcal ^rud^'cs and of his own un- 
willin^niess to live in Cambrid^'e. 

In itself this Brattle Church episode amounted to little. 
Hrattle Church soon took a place practically indistinguish- 
able from that occupied by the other churches of Ii«)ston: 
and its nu'ni.ster, Rev. Denjamin Colman, became in the 
course of a few years more prominent for conservatism 
than for any other characteristic. Hut its formation was 
the apimrent cause of an attempt to secure a stricter eccle- 
siastical government in Massachusetts, which is of j^reat 
im|>ortance, — an attempt in which not only the Mathers, 
but, curiously enough, Henjamin Colman and ICbenezer 
Temberton, of the sympathizers with the Hrattle Church 
m<»vement, had a part. 

The first pidilic manifestation of the movement was in 
the Ministerial Convention of Massachusetts, — ^an annual 
((atherin^ of all the ministers of the province at the time 
of the May (leneral Court, which had lu^^un in the in- 
fomial coming to^rcthcr of the ministers in the earliest days 
of the colony, find had cr)'stallized sufficiently by alwuit 
16H0 to have a moderator, a dinner, and a sermon. The 
biNly still h«'is a feeble existence as a joint meeting; of 
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Trinitarian and Unitarian ministers and the custodian of a 
fund for the relief of the widows and daughters of Massa- 
chusetts ministers. Though in no sense a judicial assem- 
bly, or one directly representative of the churches, the 
Convention was accustomed to discuss the state of religion 
in the commonwealth, and had made suggestions to the 
legislature and the churches. This Convention now, on 
June I, 1704, approved a circular letter to the churches, 
.signed by Samuel Willanl, of the " Old South *• Church of 
lk>ston, Kbenezer Penibcrton, Itcnjamin Colman, Cotton 
Mather, and twenty-two other of tlic Massachusetts min- 
isters who were distinctly and widely representative. It 
urged more diligent |)astoral kihors in behalf of the young, 
a general enforcement of discipline, and " that the AsscKia- 
tions of the Ministers in the several I'arts of the Country 
may be strengthened." In the following November this 
vote was transmitted to the various ministers of the prov- 
ince through the agency of the Association meeting at 
Cambridge, of the formation of which, in if>90, an account 
has already been given. 

As a result of these appeals, and periiaps of further ac- 
tion of the Ministers* Convention in 1705, nine ministers, 
including Willard, Pemberton, and Cotton Mather, came 
together at Hoston on Septemlier 11, 1705, as representa- 
tives of five Massachusetts Ministerial Associations — ap- 
parently all that then existed in the province — and in a 
two-d«iys session drew up an elaborate series of IVo|M)sals 
essaying seriously to modify the ty|>e of church govern- 
ment thus far chanict eristic of New luigland. 

The plan involved two main features. The first of its 
recommendations was that Ministerial Associations should 
be formed where not already existing, and that pastors 
take their advice in all difficult cases. A suggestion of 
great importance, borrowed from the Knglish *' Heads of 
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Agreement*' of 1691, which was the basis of the union 
of London Presbyterians and Congregaiionalists ciTcctcil 
largely by Increase Mather, was that ministerial candidates 
be examined and licensed by these associations. 1 1 ere- * 
tofore each church had given whatever warrant any man 
had to preach to it simply by asking, formally or inform- 
ally, to hear him. lUit with this recommendation of 1 705 
the present New England method of ministeri.nl licensure 
was introduced. " Bereaved churches,*' as those without 
ministers were called, were advised to apply to the asso- 
ciations for cnndidatcs. The assiKiations were further- 
more to inquire into the state of religion, examine charges 
brought against the character, belief, or conduct of any 
minister of their membership, and elect delegates to an 
annual General Association of the entire province.' 

The second division of this .scheme recommended that 
the pa.stors connected with these associations and dele- 
gates from the lay membership of their churches .should 
constitute •* .standing councils," to •• ccmsult, advise, and 
determine all afTairs tlunt shall lie proper matter for the 
considertition of an ecclesiastical council within their re- 
spective limits.'* The results of these councils of •• con- 
sociated churches" ".ire to be looked up<m as fmal and 
decisive " ; and in case of refusal to .iccejit the decision, 
after the Ctise has been heard by a .second and neighboring 
standing council, the churches represented in the council 
"are to approve, confirm, and ratifie the sentence, and 
with-draw from the communion of the church that would 
not be healed." 

The Pro|>osals here briefly outlined were transmitted to 
the various associations by the Cambridge- Boston Asso- 
ciation in November, 1705. and were approved by the 
Ministerial Convention at Boston on May 30, 1 706. But 
though thus approved by men representative of all parties 
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in existent Massachusetts Con};rc(;ationalism as its discus- 
sions had heretofore develo|jfcd, these Pro]>osals were only 
partially carried into elTect. AsscHriations were stimulated, 
a system of ministerial licensure wuut established ; but the 
most essential feature of the plan, the system of stanclin^ 
councils was never put in o|)eration in Mass;ichusetts. 
I1ic truth is that the Propos;ds encountered at once a 
considerable decree of op|M>sition, both from ministers and 
from their con{{re((ations, as inimic;d to ConKre|>ational 
liberty. The system which it commended, thini^h ap- 
proved by a majority of the |>ast4>rs, encountered t(N> 
much hostility to I>e put in full practice without le^^islativc 
sup|K>rt; and under the new charter, with a p>vcrnor, 
Joseph Dudley, who cocpictted with ICpiscopacy, and a 
lei^islature whose acts were subject to royal revisal, such 
support was unattainable. 

These Massachusetts Pro|>osals of 1705, which thus 
failed in lar^e ]iart in the conunon wealth of their origin, 
were substantially .idopted in Connecticut three years 
later. As comp:ired with Mass«Hchusetts, the life of Con- 
necticut in the latter half of the :<eventecnth century had 
been ])eaceful. Though Connecticut troops had borne 
their share in Philip's War, her towns h;ul lieen spared the 
devastation that fell on Massachusetts .and Plymouth; the 
government of Andnis had extended to the cohmy, but 
the sui>erior foresight of her General Court had assured 
to her citi7.ens their lands, while those of Massachusetts 
were in doubt; no |Nipular delusion, like the witehcraft 
eraxe, had frenxied any of her towns; her people were a 
homo}{eneous, fairly well-to-do a(;ricuhural |Nipulation, 
nded by a semi-inde|iendent ((overnmeut, under a charter 
even more libeml than that which Mass«'ichusetts had en- 
j<iyed l>ef<»re 1684. 

Hut if the .s]iccial trials of Massachusetts' jMilitical and 
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ecclesitxstical life had lui full cuuiitcq>arts in the Connecti- 
cut uf 1 700, the ^enenil causes nKMlifyiny Congrc^gational 
umige were at work there as in the larger colony. As 
has been already iNiinlecl out, the ConKre^ationalisin of 
the founders wiis of the ty|ie of Harrowe nither than of 
Hrowne. It recognized clearly the rij»ht of the ordinary 
menibership to elect their ministers and to admit mem- 
bers, it held that no act of discipline was valid unless with 
the consent of the church ; but it placed the initiative in 
the hands of the oflicers, and practically limited the share 
of the brethren in ordinary church acts to assent to or 
dissent from propositions presented by them. As the 
"Cambridj^e Platform " c.\i>ressed it: "Church jjovern- 
mcnt, or Rule, is placed by Christ in the oflicers of the 
Church; . . . yet in case of mal-a(hninistration, they are 
subject to the power of the church; . . . the work & 
duty of the jieople is expressed in the phr«ise of obeying 
their Khlcrs." And one of the duties laid on ministers 
by the s«'une constitution is tluit of calling *' the church 
t«>K^*ther upon any weij^hty occasion, when the mcml)ers 
so called, without just cause, may not refuse to come: 
nor when they are come, depart bef<»re they arc disnu'ssed : 
nor s|>eak in the church, before they have leave from the 
elders: nor continue so doing, when they recpiire silence, 
nor may they oii|)ose nor contracHct the judgment or sen- 
tence of the MIders, without sunicient & weighty cause.'* 

The authoritative position here given to the ministry 
was dillicult to maintain in a c<»untry like New ICngland; 
but it became nnich more arduous when, instead of a 
pitstor, teacher, and one or more ruling elders, to consti- 
tute a governing body, as in the larger churches at the 
first, the eldership was reduced to a .single minister. This 
change from the original cust<im was induced rather by 
motives of eccmomy tlum by any alteration of theoretic 
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polity, and was deplored as already general by the '* Re- 
forming Synod'* of 1679; but it is easy to sec that a 
single pastor who attempted to exercise the extensive 
prerogatives wielded originally by an eldership of three 
or four officers, was not unlikely to fall into quarrel with 
his flock. Such disputes did occasionally occur, and they 
explain why it was that many in Connecticut, even in the 
absence of siiccial pn>blcms such as disturbed the vicinity 
of Boston, were ready to IcHik with favor on a revisal of 
the standards of church government. 

The first decade of the eighteenth century was a time 
of much activity in Connecticut, in 1701 the long-cher- 
ished desire for *' a nearer and less expensive seat of learn- 
ing *' than I larvard was carried into elTect by the organi- 
zation of Yale College, with ten of the ministers of the 
colony as its trustees. The meetings of these trustees at 
once became the most im|K>rtant ministerial gatherings in 
Connecticut ; and as early as March 1 7, 1 703, those pres- 
ent at one of these sessions .sent forth a circular letter to 
ascertain whether the a|>proval of the Massachusetts Con- 
fession of 1680 by the legislature of the colony would not 
be agreeable to the ministry as a whole. The efforts of 
the framers of the Massachusetts Pro|K>sals of 1 705 also 
were well known to the leaders of Connecticut, many of 
whom sympathized with the Mathers «ind other prominent 
Massachusetts conservatives. Hut the Connecticut move- 
ment for stricter government was greatly aided by the 
election of Kev. Gurdon Saltonstall, of New London, to 
the governorship in December, 1707. In May following, 
and largely thnnigh S^dtonstall's influence, the court issued 
the call for the S<'iy brook Synod, — the last Synod called 
by governmental authority in New Khgland, except the 
•* General Consociation ** approved by the Ccmnecticut 
legislature in the excitement of the "Great Awakening.'* 
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By this votQ the legislature Ordered the representatives of 
the churches to come together in the various county towns 
on June 281 1708, there to draw up tentative schemes of 
church tfovernnient and to chuose delegates to a general 
assembly which should meet at Siiybrook, at the Com- 
mencement of the infant college ; when the delegates to 
this general council should, in turn, prejjare a form of 
government, cm the basis of the several county plans, for 
submission to the legislature. This rather elaborate direc- 
tion was obeyed ; and on September 9, 1 708, the Synod 
met at Saybr(N>k with an attendance of twelve ministers 
and fiMir laymen. 

'rhe work of the Syn<Nl was threefold. It approved the 
Confession of 1 6K0,— -itself a slight modification of the 
Savoy revision of the Westminster symlxil, — as the doc- 
trinal standard ; and the somewhat divergent views of its 
members regarding the proper strenuousness of church 
government were met by the adoption of the rather liberal 
and loose-knitted ** Heads of Agreement *' of 1691, and 
fifteen close-compacted Articles, the '* Saybrotik Plat- 
form ** proper. These f.inious Articles, the most important 
and only original part of the Synod's symbols, were b<tsed 
essentially on the Massiicluisetts IVoixisals of 1 705, though 
worked out in more elaborate detail. They provided that 
the churches should be grouped in "consociations" or 
standing ct>uncils, one or more such biKliesin each county. 
To these "consociations" c'lll ctses of discipline difficult of 
settlement within the liural church where they originate 
should be brought, and the decisi<in then rendered shall 
be considered final save in c<ises of great dilliciilty and 
moment, when the next neighboring " consociation ** 
should meet jointly with that having original cognizance 
of the case. The help of the " consociation " .should be 
sought by each church belonging to it " ui>on all occa- 
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sions ecclesiastical!/* which included, of course; ministerial 
ordinations, installations, and dismissions. In a similar 
way, all the ministers of the colony were to be distributed 
into '' associations," for consultatit>n, mmisteriul licensure, 
and recommendation; and by their delegates an annual 
** General Association" of the whole colony should be 
constituted. 

Tliesc recommendations were at once approved by the 
legislature, and were cariped into effect in February, March, 
and April, 1709, when consociations and associations were 
formed in the several comities. In Mc'iy the first General 
Associaticm met, thus inauguratinK what is now by far the 
oUlest of the State organizations representative of Congre- 
gationalism, except the feeble and never very well com- 
|>acted Massiichusetts Convention. Hut though acUipted 
in all parts of Connecticut, the Saybrook system encoun- 
tered considerable op|K>.^ition. While Hartford 'and New 
London counties accepted the new rules as they came 
from the Synod, Isiirficid County made them more stren- 
uous by a IVcsbytcrianizing inteqiretation put on record 
when its consociation w«ts fonned, and New Haven County 
ab«itcd their strictness by the same metluKl. It is clear 
that, unless backed by the legislature, they would have 
failed of adoption in Connecticut as the similar Pro|>osals 
of 1705 did in Mass«ichusetts. Hut in Connecticut they 
remained the legally recognised standard till 1784, and 
the rule of the v«ist majority of the churches, though with 
ever-decreasing strictness, till after the middle of the 
present century. 

The aMoption of this stricter Congregational system in 
Connecticut and its failure in Massachusetts put the two 
chief Puritan colonies on somewhat divergent paths, and 
led to certain minor differences in their tyjies of Con- 
gregationalism which continue, though in much-abated 
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distinctness, to the present day. Under the influence of 
consociationism, es]>ccially as the eighteenth century drew 
toward a close, Connecticut's sympathies went out increas- 
ingly toward fellowship with the Presbyterian Church of the 
Middle States. M^issachusetts, on the other hand, came 
to represent an increasingly independent tyix^ of Congre- 
gationalism. In our own century the two types have once 
more approximated, though each has contributed elements 
to present denominational life. 

This divergence of the characteristics of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Congregationalism was stimulated by a 
keen siitire upon the IVoposiils of 1705, published in 1710, 
by Rev. John Wise, jiastor of a {Kirish then in Ipswich, 
but now known as ICsscx, Mass., under the title of **The 
Churches (Juarrel lCspouse<l," — a work which Wise fol- 
lowed in 1717 with his '* Vindicaticm of the Government 
of New ICngland Churches." These brilliant little books 
doubtless came too late to have much efTect in bring- 
ing about the rejection of the Proi>os;ds; but they stirred 
aiul stimulated Congregational thought, and ultimately did 
much to change the Harrowism of eariy New ICngland into 
a more democratic tyjic of Congregationalism. Wise wjis 
a graduate of Harvard of the class uf 1673, who had suf- 
feretl fine, sus|)cnsi<m from the ministry, and imprison- 
ment under the government of Andros for leading his t«mn 
in a refus;d to Cfillect ta.xes not im|>osed by a representa- 
tive assembly, thus being the first con.spicuous American 
opp<ment of taxation without representation. His abili- 
ties as a leader of men in other experiences than those of a 
parish were <'ittested also on a laborious campaign against 
Canachi, in which he served as chaplain ; and his enlighten- 
ment by his op()osition to the witchcraft delusion of 1692. 
Altogether, Wise combined an intense love for the New 
Kngland of the fathers with a clear-sighted pcrce|ition 
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of the democratic tendencies of American life tliat made 
him unconsciously prophetic of the future, while defendini; 
from innovation, as he believed, the best features of the 
|iast; and he clothed his work in a literary fori\i more 
attractive than that of any other colonial writer of his age. 
In his little books of 1710 and 1717 Wise seems to have 
thought thiit he was simply defending the "Cambridge 
Platform " against the consociational movements of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Hut he really entered, cs]>e- 
cially in the second of these volumes, oit a broad discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles of govomment in church 
and state cilikc, and his view was far mi>re democratic than 
that of the " Platform." Wise based his defense of a 
democratic Congregationalism not only on the Hible and 
on the prescriptions of the New Ivngland fathers as he 
understood them, but very strikingly and proplietically 
also on natural law, declaring that " it seems most cigree- 
able with the light of nature, that if there be any of the 
regular government settled in the church of God it must 
needs be a Democracy." " Power," he tissertcd, " is origi- 
nally in the i>eople." And Wise conceived it to be one of 
the chief merits of Congregationalism that it best illus- 
trates the principles of the most valuable forms of civil 
government. In his views of civil society Wise showed 
his agreement with the most advanced of the Kuropean 
publicists of his d.iy, holding the ** com|)act " theory, so 
popular later in his century; asserting that men are "all 
naturally free and equal," that *' civil government "• is 
*Mhe effect of human free-ctini|>.'icts and not of divine in- 
stitution " ; and that " the fonnal reascm of government is 
the will o^ a community, yielded up and surrendered to 
some other subject, either one particular person or more," 
in order that men " may be secured against the injuries 
they are liable to from their own kind." This govern- 
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ment may take the fonn of a democracy, an aristocracy, 
or a monarchy. Of these democracy is the oldest in the 
civil world, it *' is a form of (government which the li^^ht 
of nature does highly value, and often directs to as most 
agree<ible to the just and natural prerogatives of human 
beings." So, tiK): "If Christ has settled any fonn of 
power in his church he has done it for his churches safety, 
and for the benefit of every member: Then he must needs 
be presumed to have made choice of that government as 
should least ex|K>sc his people to hazard, cither from 
fraud, or arbitrary me^usures of particular men. And it is 
as plain as daylight, there is no species of government like 
a democracy to attain this end." 

These quotations from Wise's " Government of New 
Kngland Churches" of 1717 show that he presented a 
new and forceful treatment of Congregationalism, making 
its claims no longer dependent on its sui>erior conformity 
to the scattered hints of Scripture alone, but basing its 
merits also on the broad princi|)les of democracy which 
were to be the mainspring of so much of American thought 
and action. In so doing he emphasized the democratic 
element in Congregationalism as no previous writer had 
done. His books were forces in Congregational thought 
from their publication. Yet his presentation was so novel 
and so in advance of his time thsit the influence of these 
tracts was not at first wide. Their greatest power as 
directive of public thought wits more than half a century 
after they were first put in print. In 1772, when their 
author had been forty-seven years .silent in detith, their 
real hour came. Then, in the excitement anticipatory to 
the great .struggle for political independence, Massachusetts 
welcomed two editions of Wise's works in a single year; 
and the democratic principles which he declared the essen- 
tials of Congregationalism, and which a slowly increasing 
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number had recognized since his da>% were the theories 
which men welcomed in church and state alike. 

But while Wise must be reckoned thus as one of the 
men to whom nuHlcrn Congregationalism is most highly 
indebted, the Massiichusetts churches of his lifetime were 
more under the dominance of the views of the Mathers 
than his own. On May 27, 1725, just seven weeks after 
Wise died, the Ministers* CtMivention, by the i>en of Cotton 
Mather, petitioned the legislature of the province to call a 
Synod in the old-time f«ishion< to consider *' What are the 
miscarriages whereof we have reason to think the judg- 
ments of heaven, u])on us, call us to be more generally 
sensible, and what may be the most evangelical and effect- 
ual ex]>cdients to put a stop unto those or the like mis- 
carriages,'* The Upi>cr I liiuse favored the reipiest, the 
Lower House dis«'ippn>ved <it first, but afterward joined in 
referring the question to the next sessitm of the court, and 
this disi>osition met the approval of William Uummer, who, 
as lieutenant-gt>vernor, wiis the highest royal representa- 
tive at the time in M;iss:ichusetts. Hut the Kpiscojialians 
of the province were detennined that the Syncnl should 
not take place, and appealed to the Bishop of London, by 
whom the ICnglish authorities were induced to administer 
a sliaq> rebuke to Dummer and to forbid the meeting, giv- 
ing its their reiison : •' It is th<night here that the clergy 
should n<»t meet in so public and authorit«'itive a mourner 
without the king's consent iis head of the church, and that 
it would be a IkuI precedent for dissenters here to ask the 
same privilege, which, if granted, would be a sort of vying 
with the established church. It has also lK*en insinuated 
that this Synod would have come to some resolutions to 
the prejudice of the Church of Kngland." 

Thus by ICpiscopal interference the churches of Massa- 
chusetts were made to feel that their privileges under the 
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charter of 169 1 were not what they had been in the days 
of the founders, or what Connecticut still enjoyed. Hut 
probably it was well that it was so. Congregational con- 
solidation, the development of fellowship, had been the 
main characteristic of the seventeenth century. That 
development had gone to semi- Presbyterian lengths in 
Connecticut ; it had nearly reached the same goal in M:is- 
sacluisctts. It was time to assert the other element of 
the polity, that of heal autonomy: and the ditriculty of 
calling Synods by government authority, the democratic 
principles of Wise, and the political situation, all tended to 
make that assertion, rather than the further development 
of fellowship, the characteristic of the next century and a 
quarter. 
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EAKI.V TIIKoklKK AND USACES. 

• 

The failure of the attempt to secure the summons of a 
Synod by the Mitssachusetts Ie((islature in 1725 was the 
cnncluclin^; incident of the hist chapter. Tliou^h not in 
itself a matter of i^reat importance, it may well serve as a 
convenient terminal mark for the story of early Congrega- 
tionalism. It emphasixed the decline of that intimacy of 
relationship of the civil and ecclesiastical leaders which 
had been more and more evident since the downfall of the 
first Masst'ichusetts charier. The Synod itself was pro- 
|K>sed to devise a reme<ly for a slate of afTairs largely illus- 
trative of the iKissing away of the ideals of earlier New 
ICngland. Already another theory of the claims of Con- 
gregational i)olity than that maintained by the foun<lers 
had been prn|Miunde<l by Wise; and if <»ne a<lvances be- 
yond this <late there speedily ap|)ear new religious move- 
ments, new discussions, an<l different problems from thc»sc 
which had engrossc<l Congregational thought heretofore. 
It is pro|>er, therefore, to pause in the narrative at this 
point and to glance at the char.icteristic features of the 
institution with which we have had to do — the Congrega- 
tional Church — as those features ap|>eared in this im|>or- 
tant division of Congregational history which has been 
under review. 

As has already been iH)inted out, the first century and 
a half of Congregationalism was not a |ieri<Kl of theologic 
contention. Not that doctrinal themes were not presented 
in sermons and in lectures with tho utmost fullness. In 

*'4 
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no country were the intellectual principles of the Christian 
faith more laboriously and |>ersistently set forth than in 
New England. lUit till well into the eij^^hteenth centurj'. 
save in one or two isolated insU'uices, no dis|iositi<»n w.xs 
manifested to de|Kirt from the strenuous tyiie of Calvinism 
which the early ICni^lish Con};ref(ationalists had defeiuled 
and which had been characteristic of the Puritans of the 
reigns of ICIizalx;th and James I. In reading the sermons 
of II<Kiker or Cotton <ir Shepard, marked by a clear asser- 
tiim of election, of the absolute |>owurlessness of man by 
nature in conversicm, of the necessity of entire submission 
to the divine will, an<l of the infmite blessedness and com- 
fort which flow to all who receive the justifying and pre- 
serving grace of (IimI, — even more characterized by a 
strenuous ami reiterated insistence on the necessity of 
])ersonal godliness of life and a lofty conception of the 
retpdrements and the privileges of the Christian calling, — 
one is reading discourses of the s;une ty|)e as those of 
Whitaker or Perkins or Preston, the Puritan lights of the 
University.of Cambridge; and these characteristics con- 
tinued the uniform anil practically un(|uestioned marks of 
New ICngland preaching for over a century after the settle- 
ments were begun. 

A few ripples did, indeed, disturb this doctrinal calm. 
The llutchinsonian dispute, in the early days of Mass;i- 
chusetts, has already l)een descrilK^d; the Haptist ami 
Quaker beginnings have been glanced at ; but none of 
these episodes afTected any considerable |>ortion of New 
England or modified the ty|>e of preaching there exhibited. 
Still less influential was the publication of a theory of the 
atonement at variance with the Anselmic view then prev- 
alent in all Puritan thinking, by William Pynchon, the 
founder of Springfield, Mass., ami one of the few laymen 
to ccmtribute to theologic literature duiing the colonial 
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period of New England. His book of 1650, the " Meri- 
torious Price of our Redemption," denied that Christ suf- 
fered the torments of hell, or was under the wrath of God, 
or paid the exact ix:nalty of our sms divinely imputed to 
him ; «'ind affirmed that the price of our salvation was his 
meiliatorial obedience — the voluntary offering of himself— 
which dis|)osed the l*\'ither to for((ive sin. Thou^^hts sim- 
ilar to some of these were to ap|>ear in a modified form in 
that conception of Christ's work which the younj^er Jona- 
than lidwarils was so successfully to advocate in the clos- 
inj( years of the eij^hteenth century, that it has become 
known .is the " New ICngland theory **;* but New ICngland 
was not ri|)e for such speculations in 1650. 

The Massichusctts Icj^islature ordered Pynchon's book 
to be burned, and appointed Kcv. John Norto.i, of Ips- 
wich, to make reply. I'ynchon was not convinced, but he 
foumled no new schtMil of thinkiu}^, and his pamphlet led 
to no permanent results. Indeed, so uniform was the pat- 
tern of New ICnjiland belief that Cotton Mather was able 
to say in his" Ratio I)isciplin:e," published in 1726: "There 
is no need of Re|M>rtihj; what is the Isiilh professed by the 
Churches in New ICuf^land; T'or everyone knows, That 
they perfectly adhere to the Confession of I'ailh, published 
by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and aflerwanis 
renewed by the Synod at the Savoy: And received by 
the Renowned Kirk of .Scotland. The Doctrinal Articles 
of the Church of l*jij(land, also, arc more universally heUl 
and preached in the Churches of New ICnj^land, than in 
any Nation; and far more than in our own [ICnj^lan<l]. I 
cannot learn. That amon(( all the Pastors of Two Hundred 
Churches, there is one Arminian: much less an Arian, or 
a Gentilist. ... It is well known, that the Points peculiar 
to the Churches of New Kn^land, are those of their Church 
Discipline.** 
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It is when wc turn to the iM)Iity of Con{;rc((ationalism 
that we sec that which was jiiost peculiar to our churches 
in their first century .ind a half. As defined by the *• Cam- 
bri(l(;e IMalfonn,** and as held from the be^innin^s of Cnn- 
grei;ationalisin, "a C(»n(;re((ational Churchi is by the in- 
stitution of Christ a part of the Militant-visiblu-church, 
consisting of a company of Saints by calling, united into one 
Ixnly, by a holy covenant, for the publick worship of (IimI, 
& the mutuall e<lificati(»n (tne c»f another, in the l*Y*llowship 
of the Lord lesus/* The ** s;iints by callinj^.** who are the 
members of a church, are : '* Such, as haue not only attaine<l 
the knowledj^e of the principles of Rdi^n'on. & are free frt>m 
yros & open scandals, but also ilo loj^elher with the profes- 
sion of their faith & Repentance, walk in blameles obe- 
dience to the woni," wilh their children; in number not 
j^reater than *• may ordinarily meet together convenienlly 
in one place: nor ordinarily fewer, then may conveniently 
carry on Church-work." The covenant which joins a com- 
pany of otherwise disconnected Christians into a church, 
and which is a fundamental characteristic of the Con}^re- 
j^ational system, is a ** voluntary aj;reement '* ** wherby 
they j^ive up themselves unto the L<»rd, to the observing; 
of the onliuances of Christ together in the same society." 
This covenant is best when it is ** e.N press & plain**; but 
the Puritan Conj^rej^ationalists of New ICni^land. thoujjh 
they firmly denied the proper existence of any organize*! 
churches except Conj^re^^Uional bi»dies, were far from 
believinjj with the ICnj^lish Se|viratisls that the ICn^lish 
parish churches were antichristian. On the contrary, the 
•• Cambridj^^e Tlatform** asserted that a verbal covenant 
was not the only form of the basal aj^reement, for " a com- 
pany of faithful persons** express such a unitm ** by their 
constant practise in comminj^ tojjether f<»r the publick wor- 
ship of God, & by their reli«;ious subjection unto the ordi- 
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nances* of God"; and hence they held that though there 
was no true Church of Kngland, there were many true 
churches in the bounds of the Kstablishmcnt. 

A church was ort;anizcd in early New England by the 
entrance into fonnal covenant one with another of those 
inhabitants of a definitc territory, a township or a division 
of a township, who were *' satisfied of one another's faith 
& rei)cntancc." From 1636 onward in Mcissachusctts and 
from 1658 in Connecticut the consent of the civil govern- 
ment and the approval of other churches was a prerequisite 
to this act, — a consent which was based not only on the 
type of religious character exhibited, but on the ability 
of the iietitioncrs to supi>ort the necess«'iry expenses of 
divine w<irship. In general these fundamentai covenants 
were remarkably free from doctrinal expression, being 
usually a simple promise to walk in fidelity to the divine 
commanchnents and in Christian faithfulness one to an- 
other. N<ir was tinything of peculiar sanctity sup|K>sed to 
lie in the form of words adopted at a church's beginning. 
Such covenants were renewed, made more explicit against 
definite forms of prevalent sin, or otherwise amended, with 
much freedom, to meet the exigencies of ecclesiastical life. 
In fact, it was widely the custom for e<ich new minister to 
draught the particular agreement to which he took the 
assent of candidates for church-membership, without neces- 
sarily submitting his form of words to the approval of the 
church. The essential matter was the agreement, not its 
verbal expression. Local confessions of faith were to be 
found in a few instances in early, though apparently not in 
the earliest. New Kngland,as at Wenham, M;iss., by 1644, 
or Windsor, Conn., in 1647. A large portion of the elab- 
orate local crce<ls of the Ccmgregational churches of the 
present day had their l)cginnings in the discussions of the 
opening years of the present century. 
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Yet it would be a serious ciror to conclude that the 
churches of New I'Ingland had no doctrinal tests for mem- 
bership. The absence of written local creeds was chiefly 
due to the prevalent doctrinal uniformity of the first cent- 
ury of New ICngland life. Hut the ordin«iry requirements 
for admission to meml>ership show that the tests applic<I 
were severe. The candidates for fellowship made their 
desire known to the officers of the church. They were 
then obliged to submit to an examination by the teachin^^ 
and ruling elders, usually in private, th«nigh frecpiently 
in the presence of the more prominent members of the 
flock, as Cotton declares, b<ith as to *' their knowledge in 
the principles of religion, & of their e.Nperience in the*wayes 
of gnice, and of their godly conversiiticm amongst men.** 
The •* Ccimbridge IMatform ** indeed directs that •* the weak- 
est measure of faith is to be accepted,** and that - * severity 
of examination Is to be avoyded ** ; but the evidence seems 
clear that this threefold test implied not only a searching 
inquiry into the candidates* e.siicrience and reputation, but 
into their acquaintance with the principles of Christian d«K:- 
trine. Once approved by the officers, the canilidates were 
pro|M>unded to the church that objection to their ad- 
mission might, if necessary, l>c made. No difficulties hav- 
ing been niiscd, the candidates woidd appear before the 
church as a whole, unless excessively timid, and make a 
" relation *' of their beliefs and religious experiences. With 
men this usually took the form of oral statements of some 
length, or question and answer; in the ca.se of women 
written confessions were usually read by a church officer. 
Hut, however presented, the most essential portion of the 
transaction was the act of the church it.self, which, after 
hearing these statements, voted on the candidates* admis- 
sion. If ciccepted, they .xssented to the covenant and were 
accounted of the church. 
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This early strenuousncss, which kept probably a major- 
ity of tlie inhabitants of the colonies out of the churches 
even in the first days of the settlements, was relaxed as 
the seventeenth century wore on. When the Half- Way 
Covenant had become the rule, those baptized under it, as 
already of the church, were admitted to *' full communicMi *' 
in some places, on the strenj»lh of a private examination 
by the officers, without the elaborate pro|M>undin^ and 
relations still required of those who had had no parental 
connection with the churches. Hut these pid)lic relations 
were felt by many to be a formidable matter, — their aban- 
donment was one of the innovations insisted upon by 
Hrattle Church in 1699, — ami thouf(h they still continuc<l 
in extensive use at the close of the first quarter of the 
ei(;hteenth century, and were favored by conservatives 
like the Mathers, private examination by the ministers 
more cind m«ire took the place of the public ordeal, espe- 
cially in the larj^er towns. 

The orj^anization of a church was followed by its choice 
of officers. As with the ICn^lish Se|Kiratists, these ofiiccrs 
were theoretically hehl to be pastor, teacher, elders, dea- 
cons, and widows. Hut actual New ICngland practice un- 
derwent a very rapid chanj^e in the direction of .simplicity 
durinj^ the seventeenth century, so that by 1700 few New 
England churches had any other officers than pastor and 
deacons. These officers were at first chosen by the votes 
of all the adult male members of the church which they 
were to serve, and members in which they were required 
to be, — the deacons continued to be so selected always. 
But certain changes, due primarily to the .share of all the 
inhabitants of a township or precinct in a minister's support, 
of which more will be said later in this chapter, led to the 
recognition, toward the close of the seventeenth centur>% 
of the right of the legal voters of a town or parish, irre- 
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spective of their cluirch-meinbcrship, to a cooperant i>art 
in a minister's selection; thus establishing the dual organ- 
ization of New r^igland Congregati<inalisin, the churcli 
and the •* society,** or parish, as joint factors in the ch<»ice 
and settlement of a minister. As lung as all legal voters 
in Massachusetts, or the overwhelming portion of the en- 
franchised in Connecticut, were church-members, the provi- 
sion of a minister's support or the erection of a meeting- 
house by town authorities was the act of substantially the 
same perstms who as church-members had the selecti(»n 
of the minister. Hut the gn»wth into political prominence 
of those who were not of the churches altered the situation. 
In spite of the declaration of the Massachusetts court in 
166H that none but members in ** full ctmmumion " should 
join in a minister's election, exceptions occurred at Salem 
as early as 1672 and at Dedham in 1^85. In \(^UC^ the 
Connecticut court askeil the ministers to give advice 
" whether it doth not belong to ye body of a Towne col- 
lectively, taken joynlly, to call him to be their minister 
whom the Chinch shal choose to be their ollicer?" but 
nothing came of the ini|uiry at the time. Massachusetts 
statutes of ir>92-93 directed that the chinch slu»uKI select 
the minister, and that the choiee should then be submitted 
to the inhabitants, both church-members and non-members, 
for appn»val ; if approved by a maji»rity, the tax -payers of 
the town or parish should be bound to provide his support. 
In cases of disagreement a Massachusetts law of 1695 
declared that a council of neighboring churches should 
decitle; but the law practically necessitated a concurrence 
of ctmnnunicants and tax-payers in ministerial settlement. 
A law of 1 708 in Connecticut gave legal sancti<m to a sim- 
ilar system ; and in both colonies these statutes were but 
expressions of the sentiment that there should be no taxa- 
tion without representation. Indeed, in this matter Connec- 
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licut practice in the latter jmrtof the period under review 
allowed the piiri.sh in many instances lar|^r influence than 
it obtainctl in Mansachusettii. New settlementtt in Con- 
necticut, and parish clistricts of older settlements in which 
churches were not yet formed, usually selected a minister and 
contractecl for his salary before, in some instances a number 
of years before, a church was organized. I laving; thus taken 
the initiative at the lK*i;innin|;, the society sometimes kept it 
after the organization of a church, and called the minister, 
leaving to the church a confirmatory or rejecting power. 
In eastern Connecticut, especially New London County, 
this uncongregational outgrowth of early coloni«il condi- 
tions continued in force throughout the colonitil period. 
This joint action of church and society in ministerial selec- 
tion led to the thcor)*, suljudgcd to be the law of Massachu- 
setts in the Ucdham case of 1X20, that a church has no legal 
existence save in ** connection with some regularly consti- 
tuted society,** — a legal interpretation whiclihas been much 
disputed, and which has been practically voided within the 
last few years by laws in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
other New England States allowing the incoqKiration of a 
church without the apiiendage of a .society. Hut this union 
of church and society, the one having to do with the spirit- 
ual and the other with the secular concerns of ecclesi<istical 
life, still continues the almost universtil rule among the 
churches of New ICngland even in these days of voluntary- 
ism, while outside of New Mngland it luis never \Qty ex- 
tensively obtained. 

Election to office was followed by ordination in the case 
of all officers in early Congregationalism; though at the close 
of the first century on American soil, the primitive custom 
had become so modified that ordination of deacons was fall- 
ing into disuse, and reimposition of hands upon ministers 
who had held previous pastoral charge was already aban- 
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iMtiuiial 8tai;e in the ordination of ** cldera " itt illustrated in 
tlie ** Cambridge Platform *' of 1648. which inclines toward 
the older niethcxl of consecration, but admits that '* in such 
Churches where there .'ire no Klders, & the Church so de- 
sire, wee see not why Imijusition of hands may not be {Kr- 
formed by the Klders of other Churches." Uut the newer 
method made rapid progress. In spite of Such conserva- 
tive exaunples as that of the S^ilenl church, which ordained 
John Iltgginson in 1660 by the hands of two deacons and 
a brother in the presence of a c<iuncil of neighboring; 
churchc*s, or of the Miiford church in ordaining Roger 
Newt<in by its ruling elder, deacon, tind a brother, in the 
same year, the system of consecnition at the IkuuIs of min- 
isters of the vicinage, gathered in council at the rcH|uest of 
the church which had called the candidate, became s|K*ed- 
ily universal. 

Though Congregationalism has always attached much 
tm|>ortancc to ordination, it has never attributed to this 
rite the supreme value ascribed to it by some Protestant 
bodies. As defmetl in the ** Cambridge Platform," it was 
*' nothing else, but the solemn putting of a man into his 
place & office in the Church wher-unto he had right be- 
fore by election, lieing like the installing of a magistrat in 
the common wealth.*' Choice by a church was the red 
title to ministerial <iflice, for ** <irdination doth not consti- 
tute an oflicer, nor give him the essentials of his oflice.*' 
It followed that since ** church-odicers arc itlhcers to one 
church," and not to the churches as a whole, that '* hce that 
is clccirly liMised from his ollice- relation unto that church 
whcrof he was a minister, canot lie hNiked at as an iHlicer, 
nor ]>erform any act of Oflice in any other church, vnless 
he be .igaln orderly called unto Oflice." The logically con- 
sistent position, thus stated in the " Cambridge Platfonn," 
which denied the ministerial character of all persons not in 
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office, woM accepted after a little hcHitatioii even by thoHc 
of the Puritan ininii({rants, like the founders of lU)ston, 
whose affection for the ICn(;lish Kstablishmcnt was warm ; 
but the feeling that one who had once been set a]Kirt to 
the pastoral oflice wiis in some way atithorisscd to admin- 
ister the s;icramcnts, and was posscsstMl of an undefined 
ministerial character, even though he had not been for 
years the officer of any local church, caused this stricter 
theory to be (generally laid aside in practice by the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

Ordination, or installation, was .ilways accomplished 
with ceremony, the church making; the occasion one of 
fasting, and the nd^hborinjj pastors extendiu}; fellowship. 
As the mutual responsibility of churches was s|K:edily de- 
vel«>pcd, the cKTcasion became one for the assembling; of an 
advisory council, of more or less examination of the can- 
didate, and the conduct by the minister-elect of a public 
service, inchulin^ prayer and a sennon, bef«»re the council 
and the congrej^ation (gathered ft>r the occ«nsion. This pub- 
lic exhibition of the candidate's powers, designed originally 
to •• ^ive some Discovery, that he understands the Work, 
to which he is now to Ik» Seimrated," yieldetl place jjrad- 
ually in the early part of the ei|^hteenth century to the 
prayer and preaching of •• elder divines " as •• more de- 
cent " ; thou^fh occasional instances Um\f continued. After 
the sermon, the moderator of the council asked the church 
to ratify its election and the candidate to renew his acce|>t- 
ancc. Then followed the prayer of ordination, with impo- 
sition of hands; next a charge intended to impress upon 
the newly ord.'iine<l minister the duties of his office; and 
finally an extension of the r\\^\\{ hand of fellowship by one 
of the assembled pastors in the name of the churches. The 
•* charge to the |)eople," now usual on such occasions, was 
not fine of the customs of early New ICn|r|and. In instal- 
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lation the services were the same, save that a prayer com* 
menclint; the new relation to tlie blessint^ of Gocl took the 
place of the ]irayer of ordination and its accompanying 
laying on of hands. 

Church officers were divided into two main groups in 
the classification of early Congregationalism, "elders" 
and " deacons." To the " elders/' constituting the " pres- 
bytery " of the local church, the power has been committed 
by Christ " to feed & rule the Church of God." Klders 
in turn were divisible into two subclasses, embracing the 
•• tciching," i.e., |>astor and teacher, and the "ruling" 
eldership ; and in theory the diaconate was separable into 
two groups, the " deacons " pro|)cr, and the " widows " or 
deaconesses. The diaconate " being limited unto the care 
of the tem|)orall giNnl things of the church, it extends not 
unto the atteiiilance ii|H>n, & administration of the spiritiiall 
things theraif, as the word, and &icrainents, or the like." 

As defined in the '• Cambridge riatfc»rm," " the office of 
Pastor & Teacher, .ippears to Ik* distinct. The Pastors 
sfiecial work is, to attend to exhortation : & therein to y\d- 
minister a word of Wisdom: the Teacher is to attend to 
Doctrine, h therein to Administer a word of Knowledg: 
h either of them to administer the Scales of that Covenant 
(i.e., sacraments], unto the dispensati«>n wherof they are 
alike called: as also to execute the Censures." It is easy 
to see, however, that this distinction, though held to l)e 
of theoretic inip«>rtatu'e, w<'is hard to maintain in practice. 
The more prominent of the early churches, except that at 
Watertown, which had colleague iKistors, provided them- 
selves with the two classes of " teaching ehlers " at the 
beginning; but the shade of difTerence was too indistinct 
to be readily discriminated, and the ex|>ensc of sup|>orting 
two such officers in a small community where one could 
really do the work was a serious burden, so that with the 
dctith of the first generation of ministers the distinction 
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speedily ceased to be observed, and the New England 
churches came prevailingly to have a single minister. 
Kven where, as at Boston, the wealth and populousncss 
of the place made two ministers the rule throughout the 
peri<Ml with which we have to do, associate pastorships 
took the place of the ancient pastorate and tcachcrship in 
most instances before the year 1 700, though that eminent 
conservative. Increase Mather, remained •* teacher '* of the 
Huston Second Church till his death, in 1723. 

No ofTice established by Congregationalists in their (it- 
tempt to revive the New Testament model w«is mc^re stren- 
uously insisted upon by the early New ICngland expounders 
of polity than the ruling eldership, and scarcely any was nmre 
speedily abandoned in practice. The ruling elder of Pres- 
bylerianisni is a layman; but early Congregationalism was 
a lillle uncertain whether he was a minister or a layman, 
though inclined to class him in the nn'nistry. Thus Con- 
gregatit)nalism reckoned him to the ** presbytery ** of the 
local church, ordained him not infrequently at the hands 
of ministers gathered in council from other churches, and 
paid him a salary as it did the teaching elders; but did 
not allow him to administer the sacraments, and permitted 
him to preach, as lirewster did at Plymouth, only when a 
*• leaching eliler ** was wanting. In its exposition of Con- 
gregationalism the •' Cambridge Platform '* thus sets forth 
his duties: "The Ruling ICIders work is to joyn with the 
Pastor & Teacher in those .nets of spiritual Rule which are 
distinct from the ministry of the word & Sacraments com- 
mitted to them, of which sort, these be, as followcth. I to 
open & sluitt the dores of Gods house, by the Admission of 
members approved by the church : byOrdination of ofTiccrs 
chosen by the church : & by excommunication of notori- 
ous & obstinate ofTenders renounced by the church: & by 
restoring of pornitents, forgive by the church. II T<J call 
the church together when there Ls occasion, & seasonably 
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to dismiss them agayn. Ill To prepare matters in pri- 
vate, that in publick they may be carried to an end with 
less trouble, & more speedy dispatch. IV To moderate 
the carriage of all matters in the church assembled, as, 
to propound matters to the church, to Order the season 
of speech & silence; & to pronounce sentence according 
to the minde of Christ, with the consent of the church. 
V To be Guides & Leaders to the church, in all matters 
what-soever, pertaining to church cidministrations & ac- 
tions. VI To sec that none in the church live inordinately 
out of rank & place; without a calling, or Idlcly in their 
calling. VII To prevent & heal such ofTences in life, or in 
doctrin ; as might corrupt the church. IIX To feed the 
flock of God with a word of admonition. IX y\nd as 
they shall be sent for, to visit, & to pniy over their sick 
brethren. X & at other times .is opportunity shall .serve 
therunto." 

Here was a series of obligations requiring peculiar wis- 
dom and tact, some of them very irksome in their nature, 
sure to bring criticism upon the efficient ruling elder, while 
his position had not the popular strength which comes to 
the pastor from the administration of the s«icraments and 
the regular pre«iching of the Word. In some of his pre- 
rogatives the ruling elder trenched on the powers of the 
pastor and teacher, in others he limited the rights of the 
brethren. He was a superfluous officer, and Congrega- 
tionalism speedily found him so, partly by reason of a 
growing doubt whether more than one kind of ** elders ** 
was .<spoken of in the New Testament, and even more be- 
cause the office w.is hard to fill and difficult to administer. 
In a large proportion of the churches of New Mngland the 
ruling eldership did not survive the first generation of the 
settlers. Some instances of continuance to a much later 
period may, indeed, be foun<l. Thus the post was occu- 
pied at Plymouth till the death of Thonuis Faunce, in 
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1746; the New North Church, Boston, had a ruling ekler 
till 177s » while the North Church, Salem, chose one as 
late as 1826; yet, in spite of these rare examples of sur- 
vival, the statement of Cotton Mather, published in 1 726, 
is true, that the office had been " almost extinguished . . . 
within the half of One Century." 

Turning now to the distinctly lay offices, we find the 
only one represented in Kcw ICngland practice was that 
of the deacon. The duties of members of this rank were 
clearly set forth in the ** Cambridge rialform," as follows: 
•• The office and work of the Deacons is to receive the off. 
rings of the church, gifts given to the church, & to keep 
the treasury of the church : & therewith to ser\e the Ta- 
bles which the church is to provide for: as the Lords 
Table, the table of the ministers, & of such as are in necc*s- 
sitie, to whom they are to distribute in simplicity.** They 
were to furnish the s«icramental elements, to raise the sal- 
aries of the elders, and to have the oversight of the church 
poor. As such they had charge of the contributions of 
the churches. Like the pastorate, the diaconatc has sur- 
vived to the present day as a characteristic of American 
CtMigregationalism. lUit its duties early became somewhat 
more restricted in practice than the ••Cambridge Platfonn** 
implies. The salaries of the ministers came si>cedily to 
be gcncr.illy raised by taxation ; church poor were few, 
especially in hard-working rural New Hngland; and when 
Cotton Mather published his " Ratio Disciplin.'c," he could 
say that the reason why the early custom of ordination 
had been extensively abandoned w.is " because in many 
of our Churches, the Deacons do little other Work, than 
provide the ICIemenls for the luicharist ; and a solemn 
Ordination to nothing but this, appears hardly a Congru- 
ity.** The statement is still largely true. thoiij(h the more 
democratic nature of modern Congregationalism, the de- 
velopment of social meetings for pr.iyer and conference. 
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and the disappearance of all other ministerial oflicers save 
the pastor, have given the deacons a place since Cotton 
Mather's time as the minister's most efficient aids in the 
conduct of the more informal services and his advisers in 
church administration. — a place not theirs in early New 
England 

The other lay office recognized by early American Con- 
gregationalism was that of the deaconess or ** widow/* 
to give " attendance to the sick, & to give succour unto 
them, & others in the like necessities" But as far as 
New England was concerned this office was purely theo- 
retical. No instances of deaconesses appear here in the 
period with which we have to do; perhaps for the rea- 
son given by Cotton in his " Way of the Churches/* that 
"wee finde it somewhat rare to (inde a woman of so 
great an age (as the Apostle descriheth, to wit, of three- 
score years) and withall, to be so hearty, and healthy, and 
strong, as to be fit to undertake such a service.*' The 
I^ndon-Amsterdam church, which enjoyed the ministry 
of Johnson and Ainsworth, had a deaconess of whom 
Governor Bradford has left a picturcsciue account. " She 
honored her place,** he records, " and was an ornament to 
the congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place 
in the congregation, with a little birchen rod in her hand, 
and kept little children in great awe from disturbing the 
congregation. She did frequently visit the sick and weak, 
especially women, and, as there was need, called out maids 
and young women to watch and do them other helps as 
their necessity did rec|uire; <'ind if they were poor, she 
would gather relief for them of those that were able, or 
acquaint the deacons; and she was obeyed an a mother in 
Israel and an officer of Christ.** Certainly many women 
in the churches of all epochs have shown similar aptitude 
in smoothing the rough places of life for their fellow-mem- 
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bers, but it was only at AniHtorduin that early Conjircga- 
tionalism put its theory in this matter into practice by the 
appointment of a ** widow." The ancient office, thus ex- 
emplified in a single instance, is being revived with profit 
by a few churches of the Congregational order at the pres- 
ent day, but the movement is of recent origin. 

The support of the ministry was a matter of much im- 
portance in early American Congregational life. Though 
St'ilaries were small when judged by the standards of the 
present day, when estimated by the style of living in the 
new-formed communities, and by the remuneration of civil 
officers, they were fairly liberal. Congregational human 
nature was no more exempt from niggardliness, at times, 
than hum<in nature generally; but the feeling was preva- 
lent that a minister should be supported in a manner 
worthy of the best type of colonial life. It was the thcor>' 
of Separatist Congregationalism, as expressc<l, for instance, 
in the ••Points of Difference*' in which the Amsterdam 
exiles summarized their criticisms of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1603, that the •* due maintenance *' of ministers 
".should be of the free and voluntarie contribution of the 
Church." This system the Pilgrims brought with them to 
America. The Ma.ssachusetts Company entered into defi- 
nite agreements with the first ministers that it sent over, 
IJright, Skelton, and Iligginson; and the colonial court 
voted on August 23. 1630, to pay the salaries of Wilson, 
of lioston, and Phillips, of Watcrtown, •* att the comon 
charge." lUit after 1630 the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
probably moved by Plymouth example, tried the voluntary 
plan till 1638. At Dostcm the raising of ministerial sala- 
ries by general taxation never regaine<l a footing, and free 
contribution continued the rule throughout much of the 
colonial period, though modified there after a time by the 
system of pew assessments. 
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There is every reason to believe that the early New 
England Congregationalists of the Pilgrim and the I'uritan 
types alike attempted the voluntary system as a matter of 
Christian duty. But it was not long before it was found 
that the heavy expenses for church building and for min- 
isterial support were met with difficulty in many towns. 
Church attendance was obligcitory in Massachusetts by a 
law of March, 1635, and the feeling of the time was that 
" not only members of Churches, but all that are taught in 
the Word, are to contribute unto him that tcacheth.'* So 
unequal were the gifts of different towns that Governor 
Winthrop raised the question of ministerial maintenance 
at the Synod of 1637; but the ministers there assembled 
laid it aside lest their motives should be thought merce- 
nary. Yet the (iiiestion was a pressing one, and in Sep- 
tember, 1638, the Massiichiisctts General Court met it by 
a law rehearsing the frcc|uent failure of those who were 
not church-members to lK*ar a share in church e.\|>enses, 
and ordering that every ** inhabitant who shall not volen- 
tarily contribute, p*portionably to his ability, w**> other 
freemen of the same towne, to all comon charges, as well 
for vpholding the ordinances of the churches as otherwise, 
shalbee comi>ellecl thereto by assessment & distres to bee 
levied by the cuhstable, or other officer of the towne, as in 
other cases." This dnistic measure was intended to apply 
only to those who failed to do their duty voluntarily ; but 
it changed the basis of ministerial supjjort to taxation 
wherever it was not made a dead letter by public senti- 
ment, as in Boston permanently, and for a time at least in 
other towns. Similar action was s|X!cdily taiken in other 
colonies. One of the first acts of the commissioners, after 
the four congregational commonwealths entered into the 
union of 1^143, w.is to recommend (September, 1644) to 
the courts of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Ccmnecticut, and 
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New Haven the enactment of laws directing '* that euery 
man volunturyly set downe what he is willing to allow to 
that end & vsc [ministerial support), and if any man refuse 
to pay a meet p'lxircon, that then hee be rated by author- 
yty in some just & equall way, and if after this any man 
wthold or delay due jiayment the ciuill power to be exer- 
cised as in other just debts/* This suggestion, which k*ept 
the appearance of voluntariness while rendering ministe- 
rial maintenance really a public tax» was made the statute 
of Connecticut on October 25, 1644. Plymouth colony, 
where the old Separatist idea of free contribution was 
, deep-rooted, held out yet longer; but on June 5, 1655, it 
passed a mild enactment authorizing magistrates, in the 
c'lse of obstinate neglecters, " to use such other meanes as 
may put them upon their duty." Two years hiter this 
law was somewhat strengthened. The staMites of New 
llaven colony, pHnted in 1656, but most of them enacted 
considerably earlier, provided that where negligence ap- 
peared the deputies and constable of each town should 
summon all inhabitants and have them pledge what they 
would individually give toward the minister's support. 
In case of refusal or delay, or of a niggardly subscription, 
the authorities should assess and collect a proper sum, if 
necessary, by legal execution. This was essentially the 
recommendation of the commissioners of 1644. Thus, 
within a comparatively few years of the settlement, though 
the principle of free contribution was still recognized as 
the i<leal, the law collected the expenses of the churches 
as truly as it did the maintenance of the state, and the 
colonial records give ample evidence that threats of legal 
process against delin(|uents were often carried into action. 
The pathway of legal prescription once entered upon 
was easily followed yet furtlier. Thus, in November, 1647, 
the Massachusetts General Court authorized towns to levy 
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taxes to supply their ministers with houses. In Autfusti 
1654, the same body directed that the county courts, u]x>n 
complaint, should fix ministers' salaries and collect them 
by distraint In Connecticut even the appearance of vol- 
untaryism preserved in the statute of 1644 was in time 
abandoned. An official report to the Knglish authorities 
in 1680 declared that ministers* maintenance was " rnyscd 
upon the people by way of a rate," i.e., a tax; and a law 
of May, 1697, provided that salaries due from any town 
or society " shall be levied and assessed on the several 
inhabitants in each town or pUintation acconlin); to their 
respective estates as from time to time they shall be in the^ 
genW list," and collected " by such |ierson or persons as 
the respective townes shall from year to year chinise and 
appoint for that end/' Collections were to be made by 
the same process of ccmstraint as in case of other taxes, 
and, lest a iK*ople should };row negli(;ent, they were to be 
made even in c«xse the pulpit w«xs vacant, being then placed 
in the hands of the court of the county to be retained for 
the benefit of the ministry when once more established 
in the town. This law was made more explicit in Octo- 
ber, 1699; and its provisions were the stiliject of occa- 
sional strentfthenint; or mcxlification during the eighteenth 
century. 

Natundly when dissenters from the established religious 
system of New Kngland arose they regarded as a seri«)us 
grievance the necessity laid on all inhabitants of the colo- 
nies, save those of a few towns like l^oston, to contribute 
to the support of the Congreg.ition«il ministry under [jen- 
alty of seizure of goods. Agitation for exemption com- 
menced as soon as dissenters began to multiply in the 
eighteenth century. As a result, in 1 727, Kprsco|mii<ins in 
Massachusetts were allowed to pay their assessment to a 
clergyman of their faith, instead of to the Congregationtnl 
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pastor» in towns wlierc there was an ICpiscopal minister. 
In Connecticuti whOre a law of 1 708 had allowed the same 
toleration secured in Massachusetts by the new charter of 
1691* an exemption law was passed for the benefit of Kpis- 
copalians in 1727, ordering that all inhabitants should be 
taxed at the same rate for the supjKirt of the ministry, but 
that wherever a resident clerj^yman of the Church of Mnj(- 
land w«'is to be found, the taxes of those regularly attend- 
ant on his ministrations should be paid to him; and pro- 
viding also that ICpiscopalians should not be chargca!)lc 
with the erection of Congregational meeting-houses. Sim- 
ilar relief was extended by Connecticut in 1 729 tt> Quakers 
and Daptists; and Mfissachusetts granted exemption to 
these two classes of Christians in 1728-29. In both col- 
onies relea.sc from payment to the legally rccogni/.ed 
churches was obtained only by a formal signification of 
connection with another denomination. The laws were in- 
terpreted with strictness; in the excitement of the ** Great 
Awakening** in Connecticut some of the privileges were 
temporarily withdrawn. Hut on the whole the system t>f 
taxation and exemptions worked to the upbuilding of other 
<lenominations at the exi>ense of Congregationalism. If a 
(|uarrel occurred in a Congregational parish during the co- 
lonial period, a second Congregational church could not be 
formed without legislative permission, since all Congrega- 
tional inhabitants of the parish were legally bound to sup- 
p<»rt the duly settled minister. But the disgruntled fac- 
tion, by becoming Baptists, ICpiscopalians, Presbyterians, or 
Quakers in name, could be relieved from all payment to 
the Congregational minister. Not a few churches, especially 
of the Baptist faith, had their origin in this .state of the 
law, which made it easier for the minority in church (piar- 
rels to become connected with another denomination than 
to found another church of their own order. 
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As the eighteenth century wore on religious freedom 
increased, espcciiilly after the discus^ons of the rcvolu- 
tionary period. The Massachusetts Bill of Rights of 1 780 
declarecl it the duty of the legislature to require the sup- 
port of Protestant worship, and continued to it authority 
to compel attendance thereon where conscientious scru- 
ples did not prevent the individual citizen. Dut it left 
each town or parish free to choose such a minister as the 
inhabitants pleased, withcnit stipulating thc'it he should be 
of the Congregational order, and only requiring th.'it «ill 
taxes liaid for the sup|K>rt of worship by any resitlent not 
of the same belief as the majority of the parish should go 
to a " public teacher '* of the denomination to which he 
belonged, provided there was such a minister whose ser- 
vices he attended. Some difficulty was made for dissent- 
ers under these provisions by the hesitation of judges to 
look u|K)n the clergy of volunt<iry religious bodies .is " pub- 
lic teachers.** Four years after the ratificaticm of this Bill 
of Rights, Connecticut granted even greater freedom to its 
dissenters by a ch<ingc in the statutes (1 784). Both com- 
mcmwealths still maintained the principle that all persons 
should be taxed for the support of religious institutions, 
and that there was one standard {Kility and faith in each 
town or liarish from which all others were dissenters ; and 
both still required that this dissent should be expressed 
by the deposit with the town-clerk of a formal certificate 
in order to secure exemption. But this system came to 
an end in Ccmnecticut by the ackiption of the present con- 
stitution in 1818, by which all religious bodies were made 
equal before the law <ind all connecticm between church 
and state was .severed ; and a similar disestablishment took 
place in Massachusetts in 1834. Thus, after about two 
hundred ye«irs of ministerial maintenance by state aid, 
New ICngKind Congregationalism reverted to its original 
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syHtem of vohintaryi.Hin. Outnidc of New I'«ni;land the 
Congregational churches have never enjoyed the support 
of civil government. 

The ** meeting-house '* was the religious and social cen- 
ter of colonial New Mngland. It was alike the place of 
worship and of pf)Iitical discussion. No impropriety was 
seen in using the meeting-house for legislative and town 
assemblies, for no speci«'il sacredness was held to attach t«> 
the structure itself, — the ** church " in strict Congregational 
thought h«xs <nhvays been the cxssociation of Christian be- 
lievers, though loose usage has often affixed the title to the 
place of their worship. It has often, thougli erroneously, 
been intimated that New ICngland meeting-houses were 
studiously mean. On the contrar>', they were, from the 
first, the mo.st elaborate structures that the c<imparatively 
unskilled cariienters and masrms of colonial days could 
erect. Mcclesiaslical .symbolism was .scrupulously eschewed ; 
but the steady improvement in the material elements of 
early New ICngland life finds its reflection in the constantly 
advancing elaborateness of the meeting-houses. 

The " meeting-house " of colonial days was prevailingly 
a square, or .slightly oblong, structure, enteretl by a chior 
on the side and at each end, and having within a pulpit 
well raised up on the side wall op|M)site the main chxir, 
from which, nearly to the pulpit, a broad aisle ran. In 
e.irliest New I'lngLind two pews at different heights faecal 
the congregation from the front of the pulpit, the more 
dignified for the elders, the lower for the deacons. The 
congregation sat on benches; the men on one side of the 
house, and the women with the .smaller children on the 
other, while the boys and young men, under the watchful 
eyes of a tithing-man. cKCtipied the gallery, if the edifice 
was elaborate enough to boast .such a .structure. As in 
ICngland, seats were assigned in the meeting-house in 
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Scriptiire-rcaclint; was deemed the only fitting method by 
the New Knghind fathers, '' dumb- reading," or reading 
without comment, being supposed to savor of the liturgical 
usages from which they had fled. But by the close of the 
seventeenth century New England practice was undergo- 
ing a twofold change. In some cluirches in the larger 
towns, like that of Brattle Street in Boston, the custom of 
Scripture-reading without comment lund begun; but in 
many places Scripture exposition had fallen into disuse 
with the abandonment of the office of teacher, and the 
Bible was not read in the serx'iccs of the Lord*s tiay. At 
Newburyi)ort, M.'iss., the regular use of the Scriptures was 
approved by the church in 1750; at West Newbury, in 
1769; while the General Association of Connecticut as 
late as 1 765 rcconnnended " the Public reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures'* to the churches of the coiony, and in 
1810 the Litchfield South Consociation re|)eated the ex- 
hortation to the churches under its care. 

Next in order in the morning worship came a |)salm, 
lined off by the ruling elder, or where such an officer wjis 
Kicking, by a brother *' whom the Pastor desires to do 
that Service," that the congregation might sing. New 
ICngland singing was indeed a dolorous |)erfomiance. In- 
strumented music was disapproved till far into the eight- 
eenth century, jis forbidden by Amos v. 23 ; .'uul this feeling 
is well illustnitcd by the refusal of so innovating a body 21s 
Brattle Church in 171 3 to accept an organ be<|ueathed to it 
by William Brattle, its most prominent founder «ind lead- 
ing worshiper. Thus, deprived of instrumental music, and 
using books, when b<M)ks were used at all, which, like the 
Biiy Psalm-Book, were without notes, the tunes retained 
by tradition were few, and became almost hopelessly cor- 
nipled. ICven Cotton Mather, in his •* Ratio Disciplime ** 
of 1726, writing when the dawn of improvement was per- 
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ceptibic, could find no higher pruliic than that New Eng- 
land worship of Hong '' has been commended by Strangeni 
as generally HOi worse than what is in many other parts of 
the World/' '* and more than a Score of Tunes " are to be 
heard. When Mather tlius described the state of music 
about Boston, a vigorous reform was in progress. In 1714 
Kev. John Tufts, of West Newbury, Mass., had published 
a little tract in favor of singing by note, and containing 
twenty-eight tunes. ICleven editions were called for in 
the next few years. The musical impulse thus given to 
the churches rapidly spread. Within the next twenty 
years the «igitati(m had involved nearly all New Kngland, 
and the newer method of notes and printed tunes, instead 
of lining off and memoriter singing, though violently op- 
posed as a dishonor to the fathers and a dangerous step 
Rome-ward, won its way into favor by re<ison of its ob- 
vious superiority. The choir did not gain much fcNiting 
till about the time of the Revolution. 

The psalm was followed by the sermon, always esteemed 
the central element in the Congregational service. New 
England discourses were habitually based on a text, ahd 
in the .seventeenth century were expected to be about an 
hour in ordinary delivery, an lunir-glass often being placed 
on the pulpit; though s|M:cial (»ccasions were thought to 
w«irmnf more protracted elTorts. The preaching of the 
first two genenitions of the settlers was almost exclusively 
memoriter or from brief notes, though with very i>ains- 
taking preparation since, as Cotton Mather remarks, *' well 
studied Sermons are those which among Judicious Chris- 
tiiins in these Churches find the best Acccpttince.** Wy 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, however, fully 
written di.scourses had " become extremely Fashionable," 
somewhat to the detriment of freedom in delivery, for 
'* no doubt some Sermons are the better Com|M>sed for it» 
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tho' It will require good Management If they be not the 
less AfTecting." A glance at a few of the hundreds of 
manuscript sermons that have come down to tlic present 
day shows good reason for the caution quoted from the 
•• Ratio Disciplina;/' since, owing to the cxpcnsiveness of 
paper, they were customarily written on pages as small as 
a modern postal-card, and in writing almost microscopic 
in its minuteness. Such manuscripts must have been held 
close to the eyes to be read at all, and the difficulty of 
their decipherment must have prevented all freedom in 
delivery. In the early days of the colonics, as among the 
"English l*uritans, h was a frequent usage for some of the 
auditors to take notes of the sermon during its proj^ress, 
but this rather 'laborious custom hardly survived the de- 
cline of the first religious enthusiasm of New ICngland. 

After the sermon the teacher, when there was such Jin 
officer, or if there was not, ilun the pastor, made ** a shorter 
Prayer," asking the divine blessing on the sermon ; and the 
congregation was dismissed with the benediction. When 
Cotton Mather wrote, at the close of the period umler re- 
view, a second psalm was often sung between the prayer 
and the words of blessing in dismission. 

Hetween the services of morning and afternoon there 
was an Intermission of several hours in the larger towns, 
and of less duration in the country, where the distance of 
the meeting-house from the homes of many of the con- 
gregation and the badness of the roads made an early ter- 
mination of the worship im|jerative. The intervcil of wail- 
ing was spent in social intercourse, and «is the only ciccasion 
on which the .scattered inhabitants of a rural community 
had an opportunity of exchanging news and gc»ssip, this 
friendly hour doubtless did as much as any statutory enact- 
ment to secure the general attendance of all inhabitants 
at the meeting-house from Sunday to Sunday, l^ut occa- 
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Bionally a church felt that a more spiritually profitable 
method of enipluying the time of waiting might be cIcviBccli 
and instances are recorded, especially in seasons of relig- 
ious interest, where men were appointed " to tarry at the 
meeting-house by turns, and read some suitable discourse 
between the public serx'ices, for the benefit and edification 
of such as tarry at noon.'* It need hardly be said that 
such an infringement on the one general, if rather sober, 
rural visiting-hour of the week was never very widely 
adopted. 

At two o'clock, or earlier in the afternoon, the second 
serx'ice began, — ^a serx'ice which was substanti<illy a repe- ^ 
tition of that of the morning, save that where a church 
had b<»th a pastor and a teacher, the minister who had not 
preached in the morning itsuiilly delivered the sermon. At 
the aftenuNin ser\'ice also, a collection was taken in such 
churches as supported public worship by voluntary gifts, 
and in others, as occasions for benevolence presented them- 
selves, — ;i duty to which the congregation was summoned 
in the early days of the churches by tme of the deacons, 
who exhorted •• as God has prosfKTcd you, so freely offer." 
At Koston and Plymouth, and prolKibly elsewhere, no plates 
were |Kissed ; but the congregation rose and filed by the 
deacons* .scat, putting their money or written pledges into 
a box, and occasion«illy offering oniaments or articles of 
merchandise, like the "faire gilt cup ** which Lechford s<iw 
given at Hoston, and then returning to their places. 

Once a month, at the conclusion of the morning service, 
as Lcchford noted, " is a S«icnunent of the Lord4 Sup|)er, 
whereof notice is given usually a f(»rtnight before, and then 
all others de|Kirting save the Church, which is a great deal 
lesse in nunilier then tliose that goe away, they receive 
the S^icrament, the Ministers and ruling MIders sitting at 
the Table, the rest in their seats. . . . The one of the 
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teaching Elders prayes bcforc» and blesseth, and conse- 
crates the Hread and Wine, according to the words of In- 
stitution; the other pmys after the receiving of all the 
members ... the Ministers deliver the Bread in a Charger 
to some of the chiefc . . . and they deliver the Charger 
from one to another, till all have eaten ; in like manner the 
cup, till all have drankci goes from one to another. Then 
a Psiihne is sung, and with a short blessing the congrega- 
tion is dismissed." Though pariici|i;ition was confmed to 
church-members, all persons who wished were permitted 
to be si>ectators at the Supper. 

Baptism was held by Congregationalism to be the seal 
or witness to the membership cif a believing adult, or of a 
child or ward of a Christian household, in the divinely ap- 
ixiintcd fellowship of some coveucinted church, and should 
not therefore be administered privately, but before the 
congregation. At Boston, in Lechfiiril's day, the rite was 
granted at the close of the afternoon service whenever 
desired, at the hands of "either P.'istor or Teacher, in the 
Deacons seate. . . . The l\'istor most commonly makes a 
s|)ecch or exhortation to the Church, and jxirents concern- 
ing Baptisme, and then praycth before and after. It is 
done by washing or sprinkling." 

While the .Sal)bath was thus filled with services in which 
the element of preaching was made central, the New Eng- 
land church of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had none of that wealth and variety of societies and meet- 
ings for different types of Christian work which engage 
the efforts of so large a )>ortion of the memlK^rship at the 
present day. In the larger towns from the first a weekly 
••lecture" was m.nintained, — ill Bost<m and IlartfonI on 
Thursdays, though elsewhere often on other days of the 
week. On these occasions a sermon was preached, though 
custom favored a somewhat freer and more secular range 
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of topics (or discussion than on the Sabbath. It was the 
especial occasion for the treatment of questions of politics 
and morals, though always with primary reference to the 
Scriptures. In the first years of enthusiasm these meet- 
ings were so popular that the legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1639 sought to limit their *' length and frequency/' lest 
running about from one town to another to be present at 
" two or three in the week " should seriously interfere with 
business; but a century later (1740) Rev. Benj«imin Col- 
man had to say of the Boston " lecture/' that it had " been 
shamefully neglected by the Town." 

The " preparatory lecture/' anticipatory of the Supper 
and now characteristic of Congregationalism, was begun 
March 4, 1 720, just at the close of the period under review, 
by the joint action of the Brattle Street and First churches 
of Boston, where the lecture was held for many yearsi 
monthly, on I'Viday uftenuMMis. 

Kvening meetings of a public character were regarded 
with suspicion in early New England as possible occa- 
sions of disorder in the larger towns, while scattered rural 
communities even now find them difficult of maintenance. 
After our period, especially in the revival season known 
as the •• Great Awakening/' a few evening services were 
instituted in populous places, as, for example, at Boston, 
on October 3i, 1740; but they were not an approved 
measure, and did not become so till the revivals which 
marked the dawn of the nineteenth century. 

Besides these set occasions, many days of fast and of 
thanksgiving were appointed by public authority or ob- 
serx'ed by individual churches, on which the services were 
similar to those of the Sabbiith, though the sermon bore 
distinctly on the themes of the .special assembly. It need 
hardly be .said that saints' and holy days were scrupulously 
disref;arded. 
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These public services of the churches did not indeed 
embrace all the at;encies for religious nurture by which 
early New England Christian life was characterized. Not 
only was there careful catechising in families and schools ; 
ministers from time to time took heed to their flocks " by 
gocing from hous to hous ** in order to ascertain how they 
were "p'fitting by y*-* word"; and young people were 
gathered together in any season of religious interest for 
special pastoral instruction. IMvate meetings of the breth- 
ren with or without the minister were not infrequent, and 
from 1 705 onward many towns had voluntary societies of 
church-members, to " consider what may be for the gcxxl 
of the Town in general, especially the churches in it, and 
more i)articularly our Church." 

In two features of social life, now deemed by Congre- 
gationaliMts, as by other Christians, occasions peculiarly 
appropriate for rcligicais service,— -weddings and funerals, 
—the customs of early New ICngland were unlike those of 
the present day. Like the English Separatists, the found- 
ers of New England held that ministers were not to be 
" burthened with the execution of Civill .iflraires, as the 
celebration of marriage, burying the dead, &c. which things 
belong aswell to those without as within the Church.** 
The feeling which prompted this prohibition was due in 
part to reaction from the Roman conception of marriage 
as a s;icrament and from the Catholic practice of prayers 
for the dead, in part also to the thought that a minister had 
pastoral duties only to the p«irticular bcnly of covenanted 
believers whom he served. Therefore early New England 
marriages were celebrated by the magistrates, but not with- 
out the asking of the divine blessing on the unions, for these 
civil ofliccrs, themselves almost invariably professing Chris- 
tians, " not only gave the Marri.nge Covenant unto the 
Parties, but also made the Prayers projjer for the Occa- 
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sion/* as Cotton Mather tells us. But the usage of the 
church universal was stronger than the Se}iaratist theory 
in this matter, and in 1686 the first instance of marriage 
by a dergymtin occurred in M«Tss.ichusctts, while in Con- 
necticut ministers were permitted to join in marriage by a 
law of 1694. 

Though no word of prayer cheered an early New I'-ng- 
land funeral, there was no want of respect to the dead. 
Ixchford records in his book of 1642, that "at Ihirials, 
nothing is rend, nor any Funeral Scnnon made, but all 
the neighbourluMxl, or a good company of them, come to- 
gether by tolling of the bell, and carry the de.nd solemnly 
to his gr.ivc, and there stand by him while he is buried. 
The Ministers arc most commonly present." liut as in mar- 
riage, so here, the peculiar usage .it length disappeared. 
In 1685, .at Roxbury, there occurred the first instance in 
the Congregational colonies of prayer .it a funeral, — the 
occasion l>cing the burial of a minister. Rev. William 
Adams. Yet these religious observances won their way 
slowly. When Cotton M.ither published his " Ratio Dis- 
ciplin.x ** forty-one years later, he found that " in many 
Towns of New-ICngland the Ministers make agreeable 
Prayers with the People come together .at the House, to 
attend the Funeral of the Dead. And in some, the Min- 
isters make a short Speech .at the Grave. Hut in other 
Pl.accs both of these Things are wholly omitted." 

The relation of one church to another w.os th.at of sis- 
terly equ.ality, since of e.ach church Christ is the imme- 
diate head; and to New Kngland thinking, especially Jis 
developed through the experiences n<arnited in preceding 
chapters of this book, this relation was anything but one of 
indifTercnce. The " Cambridge Platform " enumcnatcd .six 
w.ays in which ** the communion of Churches " w.as to be 
" exercised." The first was that " of mutuall care in tak- 
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ing thought for one anothers wellfare." A second way 
was that " of Consultation one with another/* in all ques- 
tions of difficulty ; and, as we have seen, in all ministerial 
settlements and dismissions the advice of a council of the 
representatives of neighboring churches and ministers was 
sought. But sometimes a church would fall into what 
seemed to its neighbors dangerous error or reprehensi- 
ble quarrel, and yet asked no .idvice. Congregationalism 
would remedy such a situation, if possible, by methods 
similar to those laid down by the Saviour for dealing with 
an erring brother within a local church ; and this gave rise 
to the •' third way " of communion, — tluit of ** .ndnnMii- 
ticm.** In the exercise of this duty, .iny church which 
perceived that a sister church was in error should first 
•admonish its wandering associate, cis one Christian might 
a sinful brother. Should this exhortation produce no 
amendment, the admonishing church wns to acquaint sev- 
eral other churches with the offense and ask them to join 
in reproof. Should they too be ifnheeded, they were to 
call a council of neighboring churches to advise in the 
case, and .should this .idvice be unfavorable to the accused 
church, such churches as approved the result were to de- 
clare a cessation of communion with the offending church. 
This system was strengthened in the **Saybrook Tlatform '* 
by making the membership of the council definite, and its 
methods more exactly prescribed, but the underiying the- 
ory W.1S the same. A fourth, and more agreeable, mode 
of communion the " Platform '* styled that of ** participa- 
tion**; which permitted members of one church providen- 
tially with another to join with the church of their sojourn 
in the sacraments. Closely connected with this method 
was the fifth way, — that of ** recommendation.*' by which 
members going from one church to another for a more 
permanent stay transferred their relationship by letters 
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of recommendation or dismission. And finally, the sixth 
manifestation of fellowship was in the way of ** rclicfc & 
succour/' when a more gifted church supplied a needy 
sister eitlier with '' able members to furnish them with 
officers/* or '* outward support " of a pecuniary character, 
— a twofold thought, which contains the germ of the whole 
modem home missionary activity of Congregationalism. 

Hut no account of the ecclesiastical system of colonial 
New England would be complete without mention of the 
general superx'ision in ecclesiastical nfTairs exercised by 
the colonial legislatures. These general courts in Massa- 
chusetts and New Haven were composed for a generation 
exclusively of church-members, and throughout the period 
with which we have to do were predominantly made up 
of Christian men in all the colonies. They were therefore 
really representative of the churches, though indirectly and 
through laymen only. As the ••Cambridge riatform" 
expressed it: •• It is the duty of the Magistrate, to take 
care of matters of religion, & to improve his civil author- 
ity for the observing of the duties commanded in the first, 
as well as for observing of the duties commanded in the 
second table;" i.e., his authority extended both to mtitters 
of belief and practice. And the colonial courts acted fully 
on this theory. They called Synoils ; they authorized the 
organization of churches; they determined church quar- 
rels; they reprimanded communities which were laggfird 
in procuring a minister; they sometimes recommended 
ministerial candidates ; they regulated the collection of the 
ministers* support, and heard the prayers of those pastors 
who were inadequately recompen.sed ; they commended 
statements of faith .md |)olity to the churches; they coun- 
seled weekly •' lectures " and careful catechi.sing. S(»me- 
times, as when the Ho.^^ton Second Church pro]M).Hed to 
choose an uneducated pastor in 1653-54, they ijiterfered 
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with their advice; on one occasion at least, in 1652, the 
Massachusetts court enumerated the books of the Script- 
ures by name, and threatened bconishment or possible 
dccith on all who should deny any of them " to be the 
written & infallible word of God '* ; at another time, in 
1646, the Massachusetts legislature became a missionar>' 
society for sending the yospel to the Indians. The watch- 
fulness of the general courts over the churches was inccs- 
s«'mt, minute, and not infrequently annoying. 

Yet this governmental supervision had its distinct limits. 
The •* Cambridge Platform ** declared : ** As it is unlawfuU 
for church-officcrs to meddle with the sword of the Magis- 
trate, so it is unlawfull for the Magistrate to meddle with 
the work proi)cr to church-officers;*' and this restriction 
represented fairly well the actual pnacticc. Large as was 
the exercise of influence and authority by the legislatures 
over the churches, governmental authority did not appoint 
ministers, nor did it compel individuals to become church- 
members, or to offer their children for baptism. In gen- 
eral, the churches, even in the most theocratic portion of 
New Kngland history, enjoyed local autonomy and a de- 
gree of individual freedom which htis never characterized 
the churches of any other land where ecclesiastical affairs 
have been the .subject of governmental cognizance. 

It is difficult to fix an exact terminus to the period of 
governmental supervision in New ICngland. Its more ex- 
tensive manifestations were, of course, in the seventeenth 
century. The M.issiichusctts charter of 1691 greatly lim- 
ited its possibilities in that province, so that throughout 
the eighteenth century the legislature interfered in eccle- 
siastical matters more in Connecticut than in the larger 
Puritan commonwealth. Hut this supervision tended to 
assume less and less pronounced forms. It .slowly died 
out. Long before the Kevolutitm it had come to amount 
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to little more than the mnintcnAnco of a certain method 
of settling and recompensing a minister and defraying 
other ecclesitistical expenses; but a measure of connection 
between church and state, and consequently of |>otentiaI 
state super\'ision, continued till the full disestablishment of 
these churches in our own century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREAT AWAKKNINCJ AND THE RISE OF TIIKO- 
I.O(JICAh PARTIKS. 

The fourth decade of the ei(;htccnth century witnessed 
the bc^innhiKs of n remarkable revival period which pro. 
foundly stirred the churches of New lui^land and of the 
Middle Colonies, which gave rise to divisions and doctrinal 
discussions to a dcj;rce unknown in New ICnj^Uind hereto- 
fore, and which led ultimately to the rise of a distinctly 
American school of theolotry. Interest in the discussion 
of polity had now become wclUni^h exhausted, since few 
New ICnglandcrs were familiar with any type of church 
jfovernment other than the Congregational. I'rom this 
reviv.'d movement onward till the middle of the nineteenth 
century New ICngland religious thought concerned itself 
with doctrine; and polity did not rise again into impor- 
tance till contact on a large scale with other forms of church 
life, after the narrow territorial bounds of New ICngland 
had long been burst by her westward-streaming sons and 
daughters, once more turned the attention of Congrcga- 
tionalists to what they deem the peculiar excellencies of 
the system they profess. 

The type of piety for half a century after the ** Reform- 
ing Synod** was low and unemotional. There were in- 
deed occasional manifestations of religious interest here 
and there In the churches, as, for example, in Northamp- 
ton un<ler the ministry of S<^lomon Stoddard apparently 
in !679. 1683, 1696, 1712, and 1718; at Hartford in ir»(>0; 

2.^1 
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at Taunton in 1705 ; at Windham in 1721 ; and a consid- 
erable and general, though brief, religious quickening fol- 
lowed the deep impressions produced by the great earth- 
quake of October 29, 1 727. But none of these movements 
were of any striking magnitude. The general type of 
preaching and of religious life which had come to charac- 
terize the third and fourth New Kngland generations wan 
not conducive to revivals. The intense |>rcaching of the 
founders, directed to a class of men profoundly stirred by 
religif>us ideals, h<id been marked by *' conversion,'* or a 
conscious change in a man's rchition to GckI, often accom- 
panied by deep conviction of sin and an intense spiritual 
struggle. The founders, in their strong Calvinism, had 
indeed represented man as wholly i>assive in this ex|>e- 
rience, — ^" ccmversion " was solely a work of God; — but 
they had mcide its ^attainment the one object of Christian 
ho|X!, before which all minor acc|uirements and privileges, 
like birth in the covenant, .sank into insignificance. They 
had insisted u|K>n a strenuous morality; yet they had 
taught that morality was the fruit rather than the me<ins 
of the Christian life. Hut the decline of the first inten- 
sity of religious enthusiasm inevitably produced a marked 
change in the emphasis of preaching, if not in its doctrinal 
content. " Conversion " was still held to be the work of 
God alone, it was still declcired to be the alK important 
Christian ex|>erience ; but there were " means " by which 
a man could put his soul in a position likely to receive the 
regenerating touch of God's Spirit. Such means were 
prayer, the study of the Scriptures, a moral life, regular 
attendance on divine worship, *' owning the covenant " 
when one was of the church by birth, and, in churches 
into which Stoddardean views had entered, participcition 
in the Supper. 

It was but a following out of the characteristics of 
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human nature that when regeneration was looked upon as 
a change beyond human power, and at the same time 
many religious acts within a man's attainment were de- 
clared to be adapted to put the soul in a position of hope- 
ful expectation, empliasis should be placed in men's think- 
ing on the " means " which man could employ, even while 
it was still alTirmed that the divinely wrought change was 
the all-essential matter. Nor is it suqirising that, as the 
eighteenth century advanced, some ministers and S4>mc 
congregations began to question the extent of human in- 
ability and query whether God had not so conditioned 
regeneration on the employment of " means " that a 
'• sincere " though necessarily imperfect obedience would 
bring saving grace to him who rendered it. This position, 
which was soon known as '* Arminianism," was not very 
distinctly recognized at the beginning of the revivals, and 
was never accepted by the larger portion of the churches; 
but the discussions of the revival period brought it into 
fuller and more defuiite development, so that in the New 
Mngland wherein Cotton Mather's " R«ntio Disciplime " of 
1726 had declared that no Amiinian |>astor could be found 
there were many ministers by 1 740 who were accused of 
•• Arminianism." The chief evil both of the old New 
ICngland Calvinism and of the newer Arminianism was 
that responsibility for a full and personal obedience to 
G(mI was practically denied. In the one case the nature 
of an unconverted man was represented as devoid of all 
present power to ser\*e GckI ; in the other a well-intentioned 
and serious attempt <it obedience seemed to l<iy oflf u|X)n 
God all further responsibility for a man's s«'ilvation. 

It was into «in atmosphere so filled with an unemotional 
reliance on the use of " means " that a new force came in 
the |>crson and preaching of Jon<ithan luhvards, the great- 
est theologian that American Congregation«ilism has pro- 
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duced; and it came where a reaction was perhaps most 
' needed, at Northampton, Mass., tlie source from which 
" Stoddardcanism " liad flowed out. lonatlian Kdwards 
was born at Kast Windsor, Conn., where his father, Timo- 
thy Kdwards, was pastor, on October 5, 1 703 ; and after 
a youth-time of .brilliant promise graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1720. A period of study and of preaching ended 
in his settlement on February 15, 1727, as colleague with 
his maternal grandfather, the aged Solomon Stoddard, 
whose death two years later left him the sole pastor of 
the Northampton church. In Kdwards there was a rare 
combiucition of ferx'or of feeling, of almost oriental fertility 
of imagination, and intellectual acumen, which clothed all 
that he said with glowing force, while beneath his words 
flowed the stream of a most carefully elaborated theologic 
system ; and all these more exalted and impulsive moods 
were emphasized by the influence of his wife, Sarah, a 
daughter of Rev. James I'icrpont of New Haven, a woman 
of remarkable intcllcctutil force, but even more conspicuous 
for intense spiritu<ility of nature. 

Of Kdwards*s contributions to New Kngland theology 
there will be occasion later briefly to speak, but perhaps 
the most far-reaching in its influence w«ls his assertion of 
responsibility. An intense Calvinist, he felt the dilficulty 
of the old Ctilvinism as keenly as the shortcomings of the 
new Arminianism; ^ind, while he asserted the absolute 
sovereignty of GckI, and the entire right of the Creator to 
dis|>ose of his creatures as seemed wise,* he afTirmed a dis- 
tinction between moral and natural ability which had been 
advanced in less fierfect fomi by the French theologian of 
the S.nuniur school, Moses Amyraut, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and had been hinted by the philoso- 
pher Locke, but which had been ignored by most Anglo- 
Saxon Calvinists. Man has not lost the power to turn to 
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God, and hence he owes to his Maker a full and perfect 
obedience and ViW unfeigned love. lie should therefore 
be ur^cd to begin an active Christian life by faith and 
repentance, without an undue reliance on " means.*' Hut 
while man has this power, he hcxs not- the willingness to 
turn to God, he is morally unable, and will so continue 
unable, though responsible, till God in sovereign mercy 
works in him a change of desires, by revealing himself to 
him as his highest good. 

As far as any human origin can be assigned, the grc.it 
revival began at Northampton in December, 1734, in con- 
nection with a scries of sermons by lulwards whicli set 
forth the doctrine of justification by faith alone, exhorted 
to the duty of immediate repentance, and denied that any 
action, however good in itself, done by an ** unconverted '* 
man laid .nny claim cither upon divine justice or the 
promises of grace. Soon the whole town seemed in deep 
spiritual concern. Little else was talked of besides the 
interests of religion; and these impressions were deepened 
by the vividness with which lulwards depicted the wrath 
of God. from which he exhorted men to flee. The move- 
ment was almost as marked among the aged «is among the 
young, and by May, 1735, when it began to abate, mt)re 
than three hundred persons were thought to have expe- 
riencetl a regenerative change. Soon the same impulse 
was felt in other towns of the Connecticut valley. I'Vom 
Norlhlield on the north to Windsor on the south it affected 
every selllement on the river, and in Connecticut it ex- 
tended considerably widely, reaching points as far asunder 
as Lebanon, New Haven, Stratford, and Groton. News 
of these unusual events was sent to ICngland by Rev. Dr. 
Denjamin Colman of Hoston, and at the request of Colman's 
Lnglish correspondents. Rev. Drs. Isaac W.itts and John 
Guyse, lulwards wrote his ** Narrative of the Suq)rizing 
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Woilc of God,'* which was printed and circulated on both 
sides of the Atlantic in 1737~38» and turned public atten- 
tion in all Anglo-Saxon non-prclatical circles to the Amer- 
ican revival movement Public interest in the subject was 
further heightened by considerable, though less extensive, 
manifestations in 1 739-40 among the Presbyterians of New 
Jersey. 

It was in a time, therefore, when popular thought had 
been widely aroused regarding revivals that Colman, in 
1 740, invited Rey. George Whitefield to visit New ICng- 
land. This elo(|uent ICnglish preacher was in the height 
of his youthful fame. Though but twenty- five years of 
age, his matchless oratory, his novel methods, and his fiery 
zeal had made his name familiar, and this popular curiosity 
was intensified by his anomalous {Kisition as a clergyman 
of the Church of Kngland in .sympathy with the doc- 
trines and usages of the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. He had gone to Georgia in 173K at the recinest of 
his friends, the Wesleys; and after his speedy return to 
Kngland, he had crossed the Atlantic once more, reaching 
Philadelphia in November, 1 739, and journeying through 
the colonies southward as far as Savannah. On this jour- 
ney he made the acquaintance of William Tennent and his 
sons, especially the famous Gilbert, ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
second only to Kdwards in their later influence in the 
revival movement. From Ch.irleston, S. C, Whitefield 
sailed for New England, and on September 14, 1740, he 
was in Newport, R. I. All New luigland had been filled 
with religious excitement by the events of the last six 
years, and his reception was enthusiastic in the extreme. 
After three days of preaching to crowded assemblies at 
Newport, he went on to Doston, being receivecl with the 
utmost cordiality by all classes of society. For the next 
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ten days he discoursed to immense congregations, taxing 
the caiKicity of the largest meeting-houses, and assembling 
occasionally on the Common in the open air. lie ad- 
dressed the students at Harvard College ; and from Ik^ston 
he journeyed down the coast as far as York, Me., return- 
ing to the Massachusetts capital to rc|>eat for a week his 
previous successes. Kvery where his audiences were pro- 
foundly moved. Under his oratory they were " melted " ; 
men wept, and women fainted, numbers professed ctm- 
version. Ihit with nuich that was excellent, Whitcfield 
began to exhibit .it Boston that censorious spirit toward 
ministers who difTered with him which marred all his 
preaching. From Uoston he wrote to Jc»hn Wesley, of 
whose ••perfectionism" he had heard, *• Kememl>er you are 
but a babe in Christ, if so much; l>e humble, talk little, 
think and pray much ;** an<i this spirit of criticism led him 
to declare in the *• Old South ** meeting-house, in the pres- 
ence of many ministers, that •• the generality of preachers 
talk of an unknown anil unfelt Christ ; and the reason why 
congregations have been so dead is, because they have 
had dead men preaching to them." The charge was un- 
deserved, for whatever their shortcomings, the hard-work- 
ing, faithful pastt>i*s of New Kngland were not an *• unc<in- 
verted ministry." 

On October 13, 1740, Whitcfield left Hoston, kissed and 
wept over by Governor Helcher, who had been among the 
f4>remt)st to do him honor; and his hearers were as wax in 
his hands, «is he journeyed by way of C<»ncord, Worcester, 
Krookfield, and other towns, to Northampton, drawn thither 
by the f.nme of the revivals under Jul wards. Here lulwards 
and his congrcgtition were much moved, though the North- 
amptcm minister felt it necessary to remonstrate with his 
guest for giving too great heed tf> ••impulses" as evi- 
dences of regeneration in his hearers, and f<)r •* judging 
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• 
Other pensonM to be uiicon verted/* Hut on thin latter 

point Whitefield wiut irrepreH^ible. At SutKekl, Conn., 
as he records in his journuK '* nuuiy ministers were present 
I did not spare them." And so he went on his way, 
preaching at Westfield, Springfield, Mast Windsor, Hart- 
ford, Wethersfield, and Middletown; staying only a few 
hours at e<ich place, but remaining nearly three d«iys at 
New Haven, where he addressed the students on "the 
drea<lful ill consecpiences of an unconverted ministry.** 
Thence he went rapidly onward to New York, and spent 
the remainder of the year in a tour through the other 
American colonies. Never in the entire history of New 
IChgland was a preacher |x)sscssed of such popular influ- 
ence or received with such unbounded adoration by the 
community at large. 

Whitefield's brief journey Wcts followed by an outburst 
of ev<ingelistic activity in New ICngland. From December, 
1740, to March, 1741, Gilbert Tennent c<intinued in most 
effective lalnir at Hostoii, and soon fiillowed up White- 
fieUrs work in Connecticut. Ky the spring and summer 
of 1741 the movement w«is in full tide. Not only were 
revival manifestsitions widely extended, but many minis- 
ters were engaged in itinerant evangelism, of whom the 
most conspicumis were Kev. Messrs. Jonathan Parsons of 
Lyme, Henjamin INmieroy of Hebron, IClcixer Wheehick of 
IxlKincm, Joseph Bellamy of Ik*thlem, and John Graham 
of Sonthbury in Connecticut, and Jonatliiui lulwards of 
Northampton in Mass«'icluisetts. The pre«iching of all of 
these worthy ministers w.ts «iccompanicd by physical dem- 
onstrations which manifested the high pitch of spiritual 
excitement prevailing among their auditors. When Par- 
sons discoursed at I.yme on May 14, 1741, he tells us 
that '' great numbers cried out aloud in the anguish of 
their souls. Sevend stout men fell as though a cannon 
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had been cliHchur({ccl unci u Imll hiul niacic ilM way throti^rh 
their hearlH. Suine yuiin^ women were thmwn into hys- 
teric fitii.*' When Kdwarils preachetl at Mnfield, Conn., 
on July 8, I74i» taking as Ifi.s theme, *' Sinners in the 
hands of an angry G^hI," •• there was such a brcatliing of 
distress^ and weeping, th«it the preacher was 4>l)ligcd to 
speak to the people and desire silence, that he might be 
heard.*' Men claimed to have visions of heaven and hell 
in which Christ showed them their names written in the 
HtHik of Life. And some of these extreme bodily mani- 
festations were defended «is representative of a tnie Chris- 
tian ex])erience even by Mdwards, whose intense and 
spiritual-minded wife was wrought u|Km by the contem- 
plation of divine things to a degree almost as great ;is the 
just awakened hearers at ICn field or Lyme. 

It is no wonder, when such men h Hiked with favor on 
a markedly em«)tional ty|M: of preaching and experience, 
that tbere were those who Uilvanced to extremely radi- 
cal niethfKls. Such a man was Rev. James Davenport of 
Souli^old, Long Island, in regard to whom Whitefietd, 
who w.'is not con.spicuous as a judge of character, had de- 
clared '* that of all men living he knew of none who kept 
a closer. Walk with God." ICxcited by the revivals, he 
journeyed througli Connecticut aiul Massachusetts, ha- 
ranguing large audiences in words of imjKissioned exhor- 
tation or denunciation, charging ministers who opposed 
him with being " unconverted '* and •* leading their ]>eople 
blindfold to hell.** Wherever he went the scene of his 
pre<iching was almost a riot. At New I^ondon, on March 
6, 1743, he built a fire of the books of Mavel, Heveridge, 
Increase Mather, and others, and declarul to his followers 
that .'IS the smoke arose from this pyre " so the smoke of 
the torment of such of their authors as died in the s;une 
belief was now a.scending in hell." So extravagant was 
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Davenport that the Connecticut IcKishiture and a Ittwton 
jury, both of which took legal co|;nizuncc of hin actioiiH, 
pronounced him mentally unbalanced ; and it in charitable 
to supijcise that their view was correct. 

But with all these v«igaries of method, the revival w<is 
an awidcening such as has never been ecjualed in intensity 
in America. Coming after a peritul 4)f profound religious 
inertia and followed by a half-ccntur}' of similar spiritual 
coldness, the ten years from 1734 to 1744, and esiiecially 
the years i740-42» were a seastm of wonderful ingathering 
into the kingdom 4)f GchI. ICstimates are of course almost 
entirely conjectural. Careful historians wTiting a geneni- 
tioii or more after the event have concluded that fnmi 
25,000 to 50,000 out of the population «if New ICngland, 
then (lerhaps 300,000, were converted or added to the 
churches. Fnmi such investigation as the writer has been 
able to make he believes that the smallest of these guesses 
is greatly in excess of the truth ; but though these esti- 
mates may be dis«'illowed, the fact remains that never luis 
there been so extensive a manifestation of religious feeling 
in New Kngland in any peritKl of similar dunition. It 
amply deserves the title of the " Great Awakening.'* 

Knough has been seen, ht»wcver, to cause no surprise 
that the movement awsikened very divergent emotions 
among its contem]>oraries. While men like ^ulwards or 
Colman looke^l upon it as a blessing, others no less honest 
regardeil it with distrust and hostility. Chief of these 
op|ionents was Rev. Dr. Charles Chauncy, the able, ascetic, 
unemotional, and doctrinally exceedingly '* liberal *' |Kistor 
of the Most<m l^rst Church, whi>se " Seasonable Thoughts 
on the State of Keligicm in New Kngland,** published in 
1743» wiis the most notable op|>osing treatise that the 
"Great Awakening '* pnnluced. Two |Kirties s|ieedily 
divided New Kngland. The one heartily supported the 
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new methods of Christian \vork» .ipprovcd the dmin«itic 
cxhortntions of itinerant evangelists, and insisted on a 
conHcicHiM experience of a clian^e in a man's relations to 
Gml as the only proof that a man was truly a Christian. 
The other felt that the impulse that ct>ntn>IIed the meet- 
ings was an evanescent enthusiasm, rather than an ahi<linjx 
force, .ind douhted whether the results of the lal>t»rs of il;e 
itinerants were as permanent as those <»f the rej^ular min- 
istry ; while they held alio, that the surest way to become 
a Christian was to emp1«>y the i»rdinary means of ^x\\kk.\ 
with dilij^ence. The parly favoring,' the revivals was niek- 
named the ** New IJ^hls." their tipjionents the 'M)!!! 
Lij^hts *'; and a similar divisi<»n amonj^ the I'reshyleri.uis 
of the Middle Col«»nies led to the** Old Sides" and ** New 
Sides.** On the whole, a majority of the ministers of Nrw 
Kn^land inclined to *' Old Li^ht " views ; thouj^di j;enerally 
lal)«>rinj^, as at Hartford, with the utmost <lilij,^ence to reap 
the fruits of ihe evident work of Gotl. 

Hetween these two parlies New ICnj^laud was si)eedily 
fdlcd with controversy. The excesses of the revival were 
nowhere so ccmspicuous as in eastern Connecticut; and 
at its session in October, 1741, the Connecticut lei(islaturc 
.approved a |)roposition of the ministers ** to have a Gen- 
eral Consociation of the churches in this Coh>ny, consist- 
ing of three ministers and three messengers from each 
particular consociation,** ** hoping that such a general con- 
vention may issue in the accommo<latif»n of divisions, 
settling peace, love, and charity, and promoting the true 
interest of vital religion.** This body, of which the colony 
bore the expenses, met at Guilford. November 24. 1741 ; 
.ind enjoys the dislinctitm of being the last Congregational 
synod representative of the churches of a conunonwealth 
called under the auspices of the Stale It declared strongly 
iigainst itincnint preachers as the chief source of existing 
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dinorileni; and affirmed that no minister ought to preach 
or administer the sacraments in a parish nut his own, 
** without the amsent of . . . the settled minister of the 
parish." lliis expression of the representatives of tlie 
churches failtnt; to improve the situation, the court, at its 
May session in 1742, passed a drastic and arbitrary enact- 
ment, forbidding itinerant cvauKelizin^without the con- 
sent of the minister of the iKirish, under |K.*nnlty of hiss of 
ri({ht to collect his le^nl salary and subjection to l>onds 
for gcKul behavior in case the ofTender was a clerical resi- 
dent of Connecticut, or expulsion from the colony if a 
stranger. 

This acti-m only added fuel to the fTames. At Can- 
terbur>', Mansfield, Plainficld, Norwich, and many other 
places in eastern Connecticut, " Scjiaratist,** or, as they 
c.illcd themselves, •* Strict Congregational," churches were 
formed during the next few years, chiefly by persons in 
humble circumstances. These iMnlies rejected the •• Say- 
briMilc Platf«»rm," opjiosed the Half- Way Covenant, heltl 
that an educated ministry or premeditated sennons were 
unnecessary, attached great value to visions and to relig- 
ious excitement in public meetings, and believed tliat the 
church was so ]M>ssessed of the ** key of knowledge" that 
it could discern by spiritual intuition who were the real 
Christians who alone .shouUl constitute its memlK*rsliip. 
In general they were made up of warm-hearted, spirit- 
u«'illy-minded, though ignorant |>crsons, who h«id been 
profoundly touched by the reviv.il. In general, too, the 
principles which they held regarding the constitution and 
government of the churches were more nearly those t)f 
modern Congregationalism than the views of the estab- 
lished churches which they opposed. Hut ignorance, 
ridiculous fan«'iticism, and inordinate exercise of discipline 
soon distracted their congregations; they had uixmi them 
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the heavy hand of the State, which deprived them of onfice, 
compelled them by distraint and imprisonment, even where 
in the majority, to pay taxes for the regular ministry, and 
till 1755 refused all |ietitions for their relief. When the 
two brothers Cleaveland of Canterbury attended a Sepii- 
ratist meeting during vacation with their parents in 1744 
they were ex])elled from Yale College, as the s.'iintly David 
Uniinerd had been for reflecting on the religious character 
of tutor Chauncey Whittelsey and attending a Separatist 
meeting in 1741. Frowned upon by the authorities of 
the day, and toni by internal dissensions, the '* Separatist " 
churches in many cases died out, while in some instances 
they became liaptist through the bodily transference of 
the organization to that communion or the adoption of 
Ibiptist sentiments by their leading members. 

Naturally the excesses incfdent to the reviv.il aroused 
much opfxksition from many of the ministry in Massachu- 
setts, though owing tt) its restricted charter the colonial 
government, had it so desired, wits unable to interfere as 
in Connecticut. An evidence hi this opjiosition was the 
*' testimony " of the Annual Ministerial Convention at 
lioston on May 25, 1743, "ag-iinst several errors in doc- 
trine, and disorders in practice, which have of late obtained 
in various parts of the I^md." This Ixxly lamented itin- 
eracy ; the preaching of " private I'crsons of no Educa- 
tion *' ; ordinations *' at large '* ; the establishment of sejia- 
rate congregations ; condemnation of non-sympathetic min- 
isters "as Pharisees, Arminians, blind, and unconverted"; 
and "the disorderly Tumults and indecent Behaviours " 
which had defaced many of the revival meetings. This 
"testim<my" enccnmtered much opposition in the Con- 
vention from a large minority, and the thirty-eight voles 
by which it was declared adopted representee! only a small 
portion of the ministers of Massachusetts. The .sup|>orters 
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of revival measures therefore, led by Joshua Gee of the 
Itoston Second Church, licnjamin Colman and William 
Cooper of Hrattle Street Church, and Thom«xs Prince and 
Joseph Sewall of the Old South Church in the same town, 
Ijathered a new and s|X!cial "Assembly of Pastors" at 
Ikiston on July 7, 1743, with an attendance of ninety min- 
isters dmwn thither from Mass;ichusctts and New Hamp- 
shire. This reviv«ilistic convention allinncd it to In: an 
•• indispcns;ible Duty " to bear witness '* that there has 
been a happy and remarkable Revival <if Religion in many 
Parts of this I«and, through an uncommon divine Influ- 
ence,** — remarkable " cm Acctiunt of the Numbers wrought 
u|Mm, . . . the Suddenness and f|uick Progress of it, . . . 
also in Respect of the Dej^ree of Operation, both in a Way 
of Terror and in a W.iy of Const »lal ion; attended in many 
with unusual bcnlily ICffects." At the same time they ac- 
knowled^ed that '* in some Places many Irre{(ularities and 
I*!NtravaKancics have been jiennitted. . . . liut who can 
wonder, if at such a Time as this S;Uan should intermingle 
himself, to hinder and blemish a Work so directly contntry 
to the Interests of his own Kinj^dom?" To this dcKU- 
mcnt the names of sixty-ei^ht ministers were ap|>emled, 
and attestations were collected from forty-five more |Kis. 
tors scattered throu^^hout New ICn^land, — the whole form- 
\%\^ a list conspicuous for ability, |>ositi(m. and piety. 

Hut it is not surprisin^^ that, in spite of the eiTorts of 
many an.xious to advance the revival movement, the jjen- 
eral religious interest |iassed away almost as suddenly as 
it had lK*Kun. Controversy turned men's thou^^hts aw.iy 
from ix^rsonal spiritu«i! concerns, the tyjie of revival pre«ich- 
inj; was too emotional and tm) denunciatory not to pro* 
duce decided re«nction, and bcfiinning with the attack on 
Ix>uisburK in 1745 there followed a succession of wars and 
politic«il discussions of the most enj^nissinj; diameter that 
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lasted till the adoption of the fedcnd constitution in 1 788. 
So speedily did the great revival interest cease that the 
earnest Thomas Prince of the Hoston Old South Church 
declared in November, 1744, that for a year previous there 
had been scarcely any conversions in the town of his min- 
istry; anil even Jonathan ICdwards waited from 1744 to 
1748 for any candidate t«i come forward for admission to 
the X<irthampton church. 

When, therift>re, Whilefield arrived in New ICnj^land 
on October 19, 1744, for a second |>rcachinj^ tour it was 
hanlly possible to expect a rejielition of his previ«nis suc- 
cesses; but he was now met with the waruinj;s of the 
** Old IJj^ht ** party; and this fetlinj^ of opjiosition w.is 
increased by the uni^uarded remarks concerning New ICn^- 
land colleges and churches which luid found a place in his 
published journals. On December 28, 174^, the faculty 
of Harvard issued a ** Testimony aJ^^'liust the Kev. Mr. 
George Whitefield and his conduct,*' and the authorities 
of Yale made a similar " Declaration ** <»f oppositi«»n t«» his 
methcMls on l^ebruary 25, I 745. As Whitefield journeyed 
throuj^h New ICni^land during the winter an<l spring of 
1744-45, protests against his admission to the pulpits 
multi|>lied. Such dissuasives emanated from the Minis- 
terial Associations of ICsscx County, at Cambridge, .it 
Weymouth, at Marlborough, and fn»m pastors in l^ristol 
Coimty in Massachu.*-ctts. In Connecticut the Hartford 
North Association took .similar action on I'ebruary 5, 1 745 ; 
and on June i8th the General Association of the colony 
voted regarding Whitefield that ** it would by no means 
be advisable for any of (uir ministers to admit him into 
their rul|)its or for .nny of our People to attend upon his 
IVe.iching .ind Administrations.** The .signers of thesi^ 
documents were not always anti-rcvivalists. Whitefitid 
himself made partial explanation regarding some of the 
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rash censurihgs for which he was criticised. But while 
many thus oiiposcd him, he ha<l vigorous friends, Prince, 
Gee, Foxcruft, and others of the Itoston ministers upheld 
him ; his non-clerical admirers there pro|Mised to build the 
largest meeting-house in America for his use ; but his in- 
fluence was slight compared with tliat exerted on his first 
visit. Three times more he visited New ICngland, — in 
*7S4t 1764, and 1770, — and w«xs always gladly heard by 
thousands. On his last visit he died at Newbury|Hirt, 
Mass., September 30, 1770; and his memor}* is that of 
one who with many faults of tein|KT <ind of methml yet 
with many virtues of heart and deep consecration of spirit 
was a prime human factor in the greatest religious over- 
turning that New ICngland has ever ex|)erienced. 

The most permanent fruit of the Great Awakening was 
the doctrinal discussion of which it was the occasion,— 
a discussion which ultimately prcHluced the only original 
contribution of importance given by America to the de- 
velopment of Christian theology, in the system worked 
out by luUvards and his followers and often nicknamed 
the •* New Divinity " or " New Kngland theology." Out 
of the general mass of New ICngland Old Calvinism of the 
type of the Westminster Confession the Great Awakening 
developed two marked sch«>ols of thought, each carrying 
out tendencies «ilready observable at the beginning of the 
revival movement, but both intensified and stimulated 
by that spiritual upheaval. These scIum>Is, both of which 
were small at first in comfiarison with the prevailing Old 
Calvinism, ultimately led to the division of the Congrega- 
tional body into two unequal wings, the ** Orthodox '* and 
the " Unitarian,*' though the se\'erance did not become 
formal till two generations had passed.. Kach illustrated 
one of two diametrically op|M>site tendencies exhibited by 
later Puritanism as represented in Mngland and America. 
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It would be wrong to call them " Old Lights " and ** New 
IJKhtH/' and divide thcni merely by their attitude toward 
the revivals, for the mass both of the supjiorters and the 
opponents of the measures of Whitefield and the itinerants 
were Old Calvinists; but the one party embraced almost 
to a man the most strenuous of the antagcmists of the 
Great Awakening, while the other included its most zeal- 
ous advocates. They were the two extremes between 
which the OUt Calvinists constituted the center. 

The first of these incipient schools, at both of which we 
Imve already glanced, was that of what was known iit the 
time of the Great Awakening as ** Arminianism " ; though 
as it differed radically in spirit from the contemporary 
evangelistic Arminianism of the Wcslcys, and as Armin- 
ian tenets were only a jKirt of its characteristics, its m«»st 
marked doctrinal distinction being a negative attitude to- 
ward the main features of historic Calvinism rather than a 
constructive genius, we will designate it by the name whieh 
its spiritual offspring of modern times prefer, — the rather 
indefmite title of ** Liberal Theology.** This tendency, 
which had aroused the concern of Ldwards at the begin- 
ning of the revivals, was largely due. as has alrca<ly been 
pointed out, to a reaction from the intense preaching of 
the founders of New l^ngland and especially to the im- 
portance attached by the ministry of the .second ami third 
generations to use of ** means.*' It w.is a school which 
was .stimulated, however, by the course of !*urilan devel- 
opment in ICngland. and especially by the writings <»f the 
prominent Dissenters of the eighteenth century, for all 
through the colonial period the degree of intercourse be- 
tween the Nonconformists of the mother-country and the 
Congregationalists on this side of the Atlantic was very 
considerable. 

The critical tendency <»f the eighteenth century, which 
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doubted so much that the seventeenth century had held 
to be established, which ({ave rise to Ucisin and l*>ec- 
thinking, nfTected the ICn^lish Dissenters pn»fottnclly,esiie- 
cially during that |)eriiMl of low spiritual life which pre- 
ceded the Wcslcyan revival. Anninianisin» by the year 
1 700, had widely invaded ICn^lish Nonconformist ranks. 
Arianism, foreshadowed by Milton •intl Locke, was pre- 
sented in 1702 by Thomas Knilyn, once a Presbyterian 
minister at Dublin, in his ** Humble In(|iiiry into the Script- 
ure Account of JesiiH Christ.'* It was popularixed by 
William Whiston in a treatise entitlt*d *' Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived'* of 171 1; and was set f(»rth in a lofty 
and seductive form by the tlistin^iiished Anglican divine, 
Samuel Clarke, in his •• Scripture l)<ictrine of the Trinity " 
in 171 2. Thus «ndvocated by distinguished scholars witliin 
and without the Establishment, it found its chief accept- 
ance amon^ the Kn^lish Presbyterians, by some of whose 
pastors it was adopted by 1717; and Arianism s«M>n spread 
to such an extent throughout that denomination, which 
had lK*en the largest binly of Nonconformists at the pas- 
.saj(c of the Toleration Act, that by 1 750 ICn^lish Presby- 
tcrianism was prevailingly Ari.in, and half a ccntur}* later 
became as (generally Unitarian. 

Knjflish C<m^re^ati«>nalism resisted the Arian inroad, 
but its leaders, like Watts and Doddridge, though men of 
wann Christian fcelinf^, defendiMl the oUler INiritan Cal- 
vinism rather feebly in the face of the rising tide of Armin- 
ian and Arian s]>eculations. In their reactiim from the 
doctrin«nl strenuousncssof the seventeenth century the re- 
li^ous classes of ICn^land, and especially the Dissenters, 
({enerally inclined to IcMik u]K>n creeds as man-made state- 
ments of dubiotis value, and claimed a lar^e drj^ree of 
tolerance for all shades of religious opinion. T.he faviirite 
expressicm of the time was that tpiestions of belief should 
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be discussed with "candor/'-— a phrase which signified 
pmcttcally that no sharp {joints of doctrinal definition 
should be obtruded. The works of the leading Church- 
men and Nonconfonnists were read by the ministry of 
New ICnt^land. Knglish Ariani.sm was indeed too wide a 
departure from New Mn^land doctrinal positions to evoke 
much sym|Kithy, though it was not without fruit; but the 
less radical treatises of the Nonconformists made much 
impression i»n the American nu*nd, especially in c2istern 
Massachusetts, a region wiiicii by reason of its trade ami 
its C(»m|i;irative wealth was brtuight into closer touch with 
the mother-country than the rest of New ICngland. 

The writings of two ICngtish ilivines were csjiecially in- 
Huential in molding the " Liberal ThetJogy *' «»f New ICng- 
land at the period of the (ireat Awakening. One of these 
was an Anglican clergyman, Daniel vX'hiiby (1638-1726), 
who during the last half-century of his life w;is a rector at 
Salisbiiiy. Whitby began his ministry as a Calvinist, but 
passed to Arminianism, and fmally, uiuler the influence 
of Clarke, to Arianism. Dunng his Arminian ]>eriod, in 
1710, he published a ** Discourse *' on the five Calvinlstic 
jMiinls which w.'is four times republished and was esteemed 
an almost unanswerable argument in favor of the Anninian 
view. The second writer was even more influential. John 
Taylor (1694-1761) was a IVesbyterian Arian divine of 
Niirwich, who printed a treatise <»n ''The Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin** in 173H, which soon ran through 
live editions; a '• Key to the Apostolic Writings ** in 1 745 ; 
anil a discussion on the •* Scripture Dinrtrine of the Atone- 
ment** in 1750. These tracts were written in a rema'*k- 
ably simple and comprehensible .style and ap|>ealed tlis- 
tinclly to the general reader. In the first, Taylor main- 
taineil that sorrow, labor, and physical death were the 
consequences to us of Adam's transgression ; but we are 
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in no sense guilty of Adam's sin ; no curse was pronounced 
upon our rational powers ; each of us is fully able to serve 
God» and» with the assistance of the divine Spirit, to ob- 
tain '* Regeneration, or our gaining the Habits of Virtue 
and Holiness *' ; and the aid of the Spirit, though a most 
valuable help, is not given " as supposing any natural Cor- 
ruption or innate Pravity of our Minds." In the Inst, 
Taylor rejected the idea that Christ suffered to s«itisfy 
divine justice or endured a vicarious punishment, and pre- 
sented a concepticm of the atonement like the govern- 
mental theory of Grotius, though with insistence also on 
the moral influence uikmi the sinner of Christ's death. 

The first New ICngland work of imjiortancc which marked 
the greater definition of parties consequent upon the Great 
Awakening was ICxpcrience Mayhew's^* Grace Defended," 
of 1 744. Kx|>crience Mayhew was a worthy member of 
that missionary family which lal)ored for five generations 
for the spiritual uplifting of the Indians. A grandson of 
the younger Thomas Mayhew, of whom mention has al- 
ready been matle, he s]ient his life among the natives of 
the MarthcVs Vineyard group; and though thus isolatetl 
and without a college training, he maintained a lively in- 
terest in New ICngland religicjus progress and won recog- 
nition for his very exceptional talents. In his treatise oi 
1 744 Mayhew adirmcd himself to be essentially a Calvinist, 
declaring his full |)crsuasion "of the Truth of the Doctrine 
of God's Decrees of Election and Reprobation, \\& the same 
is revealed in the Scripture, and for the Stibstancc, as it is 
explained in our Confessions of Faith." Hut his conten- 
tion wsis that " the Offer of Salvation made to Sinners in 
the Gospel comprises in it the Offer of the Graces given in 
Regeneration," and that " the l>cst Actions of the Unre- 
gcneratc are not projicrly called Sins, nor unca|>able of 
being Conditions of the Covenant of Grace." The unrc- 
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portaiit Article of Justification before God." To this ser* 
mon were appended the attestatiuns of five of Porter's 
ministerial neighbors^ who " rejoyce that this our dear 
Urother is enabled to stand up in Defence of the (jo.s|k*1 ; 
and • • • lament the dreadful Increase of Arminiasm and 
other Errors in the Land» amonj; Ministers and rcoplc." 
Rev. ThouKUi Foxcroft, the revivalistic collea(;ue of Dr. 
Chauncy in the jxistorate of the Doston I'^irst Church, also 
replied to Briant, though not by name, ** at the Tuesday- 
Eventnt; Lecture in Bralllc-Strcct, lioston, January 30, 
1 749-50 " ; and from the text already twice preaclicd on 
in the discussion. In Foxcmft's judgment the debate w«is 
between {iositions essentially Protestant and *' Popish.** 
liriant answered Porter at once, and in a tone of irony, 
though he s;iys seriously enough, ** I challenge you ... 
to point out a single Passnge in my Sermon where the 
Doctrine of Justificatii>n by the merit of Man's personal 
Kighteousness is asserted. ... All 1 contend for • • . is 
only to show that the Prophet did not design to brand the 
W*rtues of real gooil Men with this cHlio .s Character of 
filthy rags. ... I sxiy expressly . . . Forgiveness of Sin 
and final Acceptance with the Father is thro' the Merits 
of the Son. . . . Hut I always tho*t that so far as any 
Man is pure (let it be in a greater or lesser Degree) he is 
not filthy." 

Hut Hriiint aroused other opjionents. I lis aged neighlxir 
in the Hraintree ministry, Kev. Srimuel Nile.s, after waiting 
in vain for a ** laudable Ketraction,*' and finding instead 
that Briant resorted to •• Banter," put forth, in 1752, a 
lengthy •• Vindication of Divers important Gospel-Diic. 
trines," in which he accused his young neighbor of omit- 
ting the custom of catechising children practiced by former 
Bniintree p;istors, dechired that the much-disputed sermon 
•'disavow'd the ortlunlox commonly received Notions," 
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asserted that Rriant was *'an Artninian or worse," and 
affirmed that the *' main Design " of the present Vindica- 
tion was " to put a Stop to the prevailing Contagion of 
Arminian Errors and other loose Opinions among us, 
which threaten to banish vital Piety out of the Land/* 
liy the time that Niles wrote, I)riant*s church was in tur* 
moil, and in the closing weeks of 1752 a council tried to 
heal the situation, though without much success. A more 
certain tcnnination speedily came to the strife as far as 
the chief actor was concerned. In October, 1753, ill- 
health compelled Kriant's resignation, and a year later he 
wjis no longer of the living. 

This story h«'u$ been told at some length because it 
shows the type of discussion which prevailed in New Eng- 
land in the decade which followed the Great Awakening, 
and because it reveals also the incoming of a presentation 
of Christian doctrine akin to the contemporary views of 
many English Nonconformists, but a decided departure 
from the historic position of New ICngland. Of course 
matters did not stop here. ICastern Massachusetts was 
in a general doctrinal ferment. In 1757 Rev. Samuel 
Webster, a Harvard graduate of 1737, and from 1741 to 
1796 pastor at SalLsbur}% Mass., published an anonymous 
tnict entitled "A Winter Evening's Con versiition \x\Kn\ the 
Doctrine of Original Sin . . . wherein the Notion of iiur 
having sinncil in Adam, and being on that Account only 
liable to eternal Damnation, is proved to be unscriptural.*' 
This leaflet, which bears evidence tlwit Webster was a 
student of Whitby's ami Taylor's writings, was reprinted 
the same year at New Haven, Conn., and, if one can judge 
by the commoti(m which it created, must be called 
*• timely." In it Webster held •* that even supposing 
that, which cannot be proved, that Adam was our fedenil 
head, or representative, . . . we only sufTer the ill conse- 
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quenccs of his folly ; but are not . . . chat^cable with his 
sin ;" and that infants are " as blameless as helpless." To 
Webster Rev. Peter Clark, a Harvard {graduate of 1712, 
and a much-respected minister at Danvers, Mass., till his 
death in 1 768, responded in 1 758 in '* A Summer Morn- 
ing's Conversation,** fortified with a preface signed by 
five ministers of revivalistic sympathies, including Joseph 
Sewall, Thomas Prince, and Thomas Foxcroft, of I^oston. 
In this reply Clark argued at much length in support of 
the doctrine of the inherent depravity of human nature as 
a consef|uencc of Adam's tnuisgrcssion ; and, as the attes- 
tors expressed it, criticised Webster for ** making tragical 
Kxclamations against the Doctrine i)f Original Sin . . . 
as if it imply'd, that Children dying in Infancy suffer the 
eternal Torments of Ilell for the first Sin of Adam; — 
when it is well known, the Patrons of that Doctrine are 
wont to leave the future State of such amcnig the secret 
Things which behiiig to God alone." Clark was confident 
that infants were not liable to punishment. 

These two tracts aroused other contestants. Rev. Joseph 
Hellainy, the distinguished Mdwardean of whom there will 
be iiccasion to speak later, replied anonymously to Web- 
ster in 1758, in a xlialogue of considerable brilliancy, 
adv<K:ating the theory of the imputaticm of Adam's sin 
to the race, and called attention to lulwards*s '* Original 
Sin Defended," then about to be issued from the press. 
Ouite a different contribution to the debate was a tract, 
also anonymous, by the anti-revivalist Charles Chauncy of 
Koston, in criticism of Clark*s answer to Webster. With 
a goo<l deal of dialectic ingenuity Chauncy turned Clark's 
guns by asserting that ** this Gentleman [Clark], no more 
than his Antagcmist [Webster], is a friend to the Calvin- 
istical doctrine, <is it maintains the liablcncss of all Adam's 
posterity, without exception, on account of his first sin, to 
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the eternal damnation of hell/' tliiis accusing Clark of 
treachery to Calvinism in admitting the general salvation 
of infants. Uther }mmpl)lcts by the princiixils in the de- . 
bate anil by two more anonymous writers followed ; but 
the most important publication on this theme at the time 
was the work of ICdwards which Ik'ltamy had announced. 
Kdwards's elaborate treatise on Original Sin was begun 
and perhaps fmished before Webster put forth his tract. 
It is an cinswer to the writings of John Tayh^r, the ICnglish 
Presbyterian Arian whose works have already been spoken 
of, and who furnished most of Webster's ammunition, 
rather than to the American denicrs of original sin. lUit 
the occasion of its publication at this time rather than 
several other import«mt works which ICdwards held in 
manuscript was doubtless this discussion. It was passing 
through the press when ICdwards died, in the spring of 
1758. In this lengthy essay lulwards asserts that the 
universiil prevalence of original sin is taught by experi- 
ence and by the Scriptures. All mankind are by nature 
corrupt at whatever stage of their existence from infancy 
to old age. Hut the nu»st pecidiar portion of lulwards*s 
argument is- that in which he explains the nature of the 
Adamic relation. That primal sin is ours; but not by 
reason of any Augustinian existence of the sum of human 
nature in Adam. That which preserves personal identity, 
which makes the man of to-day the same being that sinned 
or was virtuous yesterday, is simply the constant creative 
activity of God. God, by a ** constitution " or arrange- 
ment of things that is ** arbitrary ** in the sense that it de- 
pends on his will alone, sees 6t to appoint that the acts 
and thoughts of the present moment shall be consciously 
continuous with thtise of the past ; and it is this ever- 
renewed creation that gives all perst)nal identity to the in- 
dividual. In a similar way God has constituted the whole 
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race one with Aclain, tio that his mn is really theirs and 
they are viewecl as '' sinners, truly guilty and children uf 
wrath on that acctiunt." This may indeed come peril- 
ously near the verge of siscribing to God the authorship 
of sin; but it reveals a thinker of vastly greater powers, 
than Taylor «ir Webster or Clark. 

These discussions reveal a gocnl deal of breaking down of 
the old Calvinism, especially in eastern Mass^ichusetts, but 
other divines of that region went considerably further in 
their criticism. It will be remembered that Lemuel Hriant*s 
semum of 1 749 was preached to the West Church at Hostcm. 
Hie |Kistor i»f that church from 1 747 to his death at the age 
«)f forty-five in 1 766 was Jonathan Mayhew, scm of M.\|>c- 
rience Mayhew, whose "Gnice Defended" has already 
been s|M>ken of. Mayhew was a man of nu>st brilliant 
qualities, though tooarn>gant in discussion; a correspond- 
ent with prominent I*!nglish Dissenters; and one <»f the 
earliest of the American patriots who foresaw and pre- 
pared the public miuil for the revolutionary strug^'^* — ^ 
friend of Otis and the Ailamses. lie was a marked man 
in every respect. Already at his settlement runu»rs ac- 
cusing him of diictrinal unsoundness were rife, and .sev- 
end of the churches invited preferred not to l)e repre- 
sented in the council by which the p«'istoral relation w«'is 
established ; but he gained public resfiect as a preacher of 
|iower, and grew to be a force in the town of his.residence. 
Among his voluminous ptiblications were a series of *' Ser- 
mons *' issued at Hoston in 1 755 and reprinted at Londcm a 
year later. In these discourses Mayhew inveighed against 
•' Creeds of human composition " ; but his chief endeavor 
was to explain the meth<Kl of salvation. The discussion led 
him to elaborate and carry much further the principles laid 
down by his father. •'Those who imagine," he declared, 
•* that, because we are siived by grace, obedience to the 
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fjoKpcl is not ncccssnr)*, an the condition on our }Kirt, in 
onlcr to snlvution, draw a conclusion which is very unnat- 
ural.** To the objection that to assert this condition was 
to exalt human merit, Mayhew replied : ** GoikI men may 
so far trust to their own righteousness, «xs to Inilieve it will 
lie available with a i^racious GcmI, thro* the Mediator; S4> 
as to procure eternal life for them." 

Kut the chief innc»vation advanced by Mayhew in these 
sermons was his view iA the Trinity. On that <hK:lrine 
he was a hi^h Arian of the school c»f the ICnj^lish diviiu*. 
St'unuel Clarke. "Tho* our obedience as Christians/* he 
tokl his hearers, **is due more iunnediately to our Lord 
Jesus (!hrist, . . . yet it is ultimately referred to His 
Father and our Is'ither, to His GchI and our (iikI; who * is 
j^rcater than ALL *; and who luts conferred this «li;^nity 
and authority on the Son." " The Dominion and Sover- 
eijjnty of the universe is necessarily one, and in iiXK; the 
f»nly livinjf ami true Goii, who deliberates such measures 
of power and authority to other Heinj,'s, as seenu th |4<mkI 
in ins sij»ht; but •will not i^ive his peculiar K'*»*y b» •»"• 
other.' Our blessed Saviour does indeed assert the rights 
and prerogatives of his own crown; but never usuqied 
those of his leather." 

A nn>re pron«umcedly Arian f«H>tn<>te whh which the 
pass;i^e in which these statements occur was accompanied 
annised the anxiety of Jcnnitiian ICilwanls, who was fur- 
ther moved by the anonymous publication <>f a reprint of 
Kmlyn's Arian treatise of 1702, the '•Humble Incpury," 
at Boston in 1756. Kdwards therefore wrote to Prof. 
ICdward Wigj^lesworth, llollis Professor of Divinity at 
HarvanI, in I'Vbruary, 1 757, asking him to take up thecnul- 
gels a((ainst Mayhew. But thcni^h Wij^glcsworth sympa- 
thizcil in the main with ICdwards he did not feci a ncces^iity 
of en^ai^in^ in the .stru^^le to which he was thus exhorted. 
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Though Mayhcw ii^as the m<¥tt pronounced, he was not 
the only Hym|iathizer with Arinn vicwH nmont; the niinistiy 
of coHtcm MuHMichuHcttM. When the Unitarian HtruKKlu 
wan at itn height hi lKi5» Prenitlcnt John AclaniM Htatcd 
that "sisty-five yean* ago" (i.e., about 1750) Lemuel 
Hriant of Kraintrcc, ICI>cnczer Gay and Daniel Shutc of 
IlinKham, <ind John Brown of Cohassct, l^esidcs Msiyhcw, 
" were Unitarians." Prolwilily this description is a little 
overdrawn, for even M.'iyhew diies not ap|H*ar to l>e more 
than a hij^h Arian in his writinf^s; hut that the full ilivin- 
ity «>f Christ w;is l)ein^ cpiestioned coasiclerahly widely 
there is ample evidence. In 1768 Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
the distinguished disciple of ICdwtirds, preached a sermon 
at liiniton on the Character of Christ, which is larjjely an 
cinswer to Arian |>ositions, and which he s«iid he wrote 
** under a convicticm that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ was much nej^lecteil, if not disbelieved, by a num- 
ber <»f ministers in Hoston.'* In a m^te to this discourse 
Hopkins remarked: '* I desire it may Ik* considered, 
whether the onlainin^ councils who neglect to examine 
candidates for the ministry, with respect ti> their relij^ious 
sentiments, ami they win* zealously op|>4)se such exami- 
nations, do not by this conduct o|H:nly declare that it is 
with them no matter of im|M)rtance what men iK'lieve;** 
thus implyiii); that much laxity in this particular already 
prev«iiled. Nor were Arian views confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of Hoston. In 1757 a council called to in- 
vestigate chari^es of unsoundness preferred against Rev. 
John Rogers of Leominster, M.xss., found that he did not 
•• hohl or believe the essential Divinity of Christ ** ; and in 
1 758 he w.is dismissed. In 1 760, in a pamphlet wherein 
llellamy attacked the theory timt creeds as a test of ortho- 
doxy should be abandoned, which Rev. James Dana had 
broiijrht with him from his home under the shadow of 
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Harvard College to Wallin(;f(>rcl, Conn,, and which found 
other defcndcrH, the Kdwanlcan champion char^utl that 
the libcml party in New Hampshire ** actually, three yearn 
a^o, . . • ventured to new mtidcl our shorter catechism, 
to alter, or entirely leave tnit the doctrines of the Trinity, 
of the decrees ... of ori^rinal sin, . . . and to «idjnst 
the whole to Dr. Tayh)r's scheme." A catechism, appar- 
ently the one thus described, was issued at Portsmouth in 
April, 1757. 

It is eviilcnt that twenty years after the Great Awak- 
cnin)^ Arminian auil even Arian opinions were S4>mewhat 
extensively disseminated in eastern Mass<'icluisctts, and 
were sup|H>rted by men of ability anil character. It is 
clear, too, that a lan^c part of the .stimulus toward such 
iileas came from the writin^^s of thinkers <icro.ss the Atlan- 
tic who had trixl the same jKith from Calvinism to Liberal 
Theoloj^y .somewhat earlier. . lUit it is no less manifest 
that the <levelopment of some of the Puritan churches in 
America, especially scmic of those that most (»p|M>sed the? 
revival movement, had been leading tlu*m independently 
to results similar to those reached by the Presbyterian 
Puritans in ICn^land. That the development of Liberal 
Theoloj^y, in its outward manifestations, was not more 
rapid after 1765, and that Unitarianism did not l>ecome a 
recognized i)ower till the be^^innin^ of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, was due in a measure to the early deaths of May- 
hew anil of Kriant, but even more to the );rcat |x»litical 
stru^((le which absorbed the thou^^ht i>f New ICnj^land for 
more than twenty years. Men j(ave little hecil to theol- 
ogy. But the type c>f belief tlKit Mayhcw anil his sym- 
pathizers represented quietly spreail, till forty years after 
his death it was that of a large proportion of the churches 
of c«istcrn Massachusetts. 

In polar opposition to these Liberal Theologians stooil 
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the school of Kdwards, — that of the so-called *'Ne\v 
Divinity.'* The leaders in this movement were a re- 
markably able and strongly indiviclunl ({i^up of eiKht 
men, seven of them of Corniecticut blood, and all except 
one trained at Yale Collc(;e. All were warm sym])athi«- 
ers with the " New Light " party, though the five younger 
members were not actively contemporary with the Great 
Awakening. They were Jonathan Kdwards and his two 
immediate friends, Jciseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins; 
and the later representatives of the same impulse, Stephen 
West, John Smalley, Jonathan ICdwards the younger, Na- 
thamiel ICmmons, and Timothy Dwight. 

Of the early life of Jonathan Kdwards mention has 
already been made, anil his share in the revival movement 
has already been pointed out. A man of more mctajihys- 
ical genius than any other American^ Kdwards was a force 
such as few men have been in molding the thoughts of his 
friends and of three generations of the religious body to 
which he belonged. He was a m<in of warm friendships ; 
but, in spite of his remarkable ability as a preacher, he 
was always something of the student rather than the man 
of affairs in dealing with his associ.ites, and an autcKratic 
strain inherited from his father gave him less of the sym- 
pathy of his ministerial neighbors than might otherwise 
have been his. ' A serious, case of church discipline, and 
even more the hostile stand which the growing clearness 
of his own conception of the conditions of entrance into 
the kingdom of God induced him to take more than twenty 
years after his settlement against the " Stoddnnlean '* sys- 
tem introduced by his grandfather and practiced in his 
own early ministr}% led to his dismission from Northamp- 
ton under very trying circumstances i« 1 750. This event 
was followed, in 1751, by his settlement in the then fron- 
tier town of Stockbridge as pastor of the church and mis- 
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nearly seven years of i;rcat intcllecttuil prochiclivcness. 
Karly in 1 758 he accepted a call to the presidency of 
Princeton Coljege, an institution in hearty syin|iathy with 
the " New Lij;ht " party ; but he died, March 22, 1 75H, 
just as he was cntcrin){ on his new duties. 

ICdwards was a mystic an<l a seer as well as a dialectic 
theolo^'an; and p<irtly by reason of this m«inifoldness of 
his nature, jKirtly liecausc <leath internipted him in his 
lalHirs, his system was not fully worked out on all jHiints 
nor made in all respects loj^ically consistent. Hut no 
small share of his jMJwer over those who have ccmic in 
cont«'ict with him and with his writinj^s is the feeling that 
he awakens that one is dealini; not merely with an intel- 
lect of mar\*clous cicutencss, but with a soul stirred by 
profound reli|;ious emotions, and a spirit that in a |>ecu- 
liar decree scemeil to walk with God. It is a perccptix>n 
of this spiritual many-sidedness that has led others than 
those of the theological lineage that bears his name to lay 
claim to him as the master-key that unl«K:ks the meanin^^ 
of the most various tendencies in the later histor)' of New 
Knt;land thought. lUit whatever jferms of diverse fruitaj^e 
may have l>een wrap|>ed up in the pn»fundities of his 
speculatio.ns, ICdwards stands historically as the ff»under 
of a sch<M>l of defmitc tendencies «ind easily reco«;ni7.eil in- 
fluence on New ICn^^land thcolojry and life. lie aimed to 
raise up Calvinism, then sore pressed by the Arminian 
schcxd of Whitby and Taylor ; and he souj^ht this restora- 
tion not because of any devotion to Calvinism «is a system 
lon^ maintained in the churches, but iKxausc the center 
of his own religious cxjicricnce, like that of Calvin, was 
the rccojrnition of the sovcrcijjnty of God. Yet he was 
equally convinced that Calvinism needed to l>e mcxlified 
so that the responsibility of man should be more clearly 
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taught And a second aim was no less evidently his. 
Edwards sought to foster a warm, emotional type of 
Christian cliaracter, touched and vivified by a sense of 
immediate communion between God and th^human soul. 

Edwards's publications nunilicrcd twenty-seven in his 
lifetime, and nine volumes from his {icn have been printed 
since his death, while it is Sciul that even more m«iteriul 
than has ever been |)ublishcd still remains in the volu- 
minous manuscript fni^mcnts on which he recorded his 
thoughts. Five works, however, may be readily selected 
as the most characteristic. 

The first of these publicitions of prime im|X3rtance was 
Edwards's ** Treatise Cimccrning Religious Affections," of 
1 746. It is a garnering up of the l>est results of the revival 
upon the author's thought regarding the problem which 
that movement Iwd made prominent, — what are the char- 
acteri.stics of true i>ersonal religion. lulw«irds includes the 
will as well as the emotions in his ccmception of the affec- 
tions. His work is a profound, somewhat mystical plea 
for the primacy of the emotions, and chief of all love, in 
religion; a warning against mistaken tests an«l signs of 
Christian character; and a defmition of the nature of those 
affections which constitute the essence of |>ersonal gcnlli- 
ness. The Holy Spirit does indeed operate on and over- 
rule the actions of all men, but he enters into indwelling 
union only with the saints ; by his power men <ire led to a 
new attitude of heart towani Giul, im|>ossible for them to 
conceive in their natural state, but implying no new facul- 
ties of the soul not |K)ssessed before. This new attitude 
induces men to love GckI, not for any self-interest, but out 
of delight in his holiness; and from this primal love to God 
all other Christian virtues flow. 

1 folding such loff y views as to the essence of the Chris- 
tian life, and .so convinced of the .spiritual worthlessncss pf 
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all that fell short of it, it is no wonder that Edwards was 
led to renounce " Stoddardeanism '* and the Half- Way 
Covenant with their admission of non- regenerate men to 
the sacnimcnts, as he did in his second work of moment, 
the •• Humble Imjuiry . . . Concernin^r the Qualifications 
Requisite to . . . full Communion/* issued in 1 749. 

But the most famous of Mdwards*s treatises Wtis one 
written in his Stcjckbridj^e sojourn and published in 1754, 
— his" Careful and Strict luujuiry into the nKulcrn prev.iil- 
inj^ Notions of I'reedom of Will." In this work Mdwanls 
sought to defend the Calvinistic doctrine of the complete 
sovereij^nty of God in conversion a^fainst Arminianism of 
the sclit)oI of Whitby, by maintaining that human freedom 
implies simply the natural power to tict in accordance with 
the choice of the mind. With the origin of the incli- 
nation man h«is nothing to do. Man is free to do as he 
chooses, as free now as ever he was. but not free to bend 
his inclinations hither and thither. The action of the will 
idways follows the strongest choice, and follows it freely; 
but that inclination is determined by what seems the high- 
est good. While nian has full natural power to serve God, 
— that is, could follow freely a choice to serve G<h1 if he 
htid such an inclination. — he will not serve God till G<hI 
reveals himself to him as his highest gcxKl and thus ren- 
ders the choice of obedience to God man's strongest de- 
termination. Moral responsibility lies in the choice, not 
in the cause of the choice ; and hence a man of evil incli- 
n.ition is to be condemned, since cIkmcc is his own act, 
even though the direction in which the choices are exer- 
cised is not under his determination. Man cannot ch<H)sc 
between various possible choices; nor cm hischftice origi- 
nate without some impelling cause; but his will acts in 
the direction in which It desires to move and is not forced 
to act counter to its inclination. This philosophic con- 
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ception, by which Kclwanls bclicvcci that he had clcmpn- 
stratcd the absolute control of (lod while leavhi); freedom 
and responsibility to man, had its immediate philosophi- 
cal antecedents in the s|ieculations of l«ockei llohbes, and 
Collins, though Mdwards appears to have known only the 
writin(;s of the first-named thinker; but ICd\vards*s own 
use of these ideas w«ns profoundly orij^inal, and the work 
was lon^ rcj^anled by most Calvinists in y\mcrica anil 
Scotland as an unanswerable critique of the Arminian 
position. 

The fourth work of s|x;cial moment which ICdwards 
issued was thiit " Christian l^octrine of Orifrinal Sin de- 
fended ** which appeared in 1 758. The peculiar arj^u- 
ment by which he attempts to show the unity of the race 
with Adcim by a divine constitution or apiM)intment has 
already been noticed. 

A final volume deserves {larticular attention, — that 
containing; lulwards's essiiy «m ••The Nature of true Vir- 
tue** which w.'is published in 1765, though written about 
ten years earlier. To his thinking, virtue is essentially 
benevolence, or love to intelli|;ent bein^ in ^^enernl. (iikI 
as the abs<ilutely infinite and perfect Iniin^ is the tibjoct of 
the highest love ; men are objects of a real th(»U|rh far lesser 
love. 'Hie .characteristic of this l>enevolence is that it 
seeks '* the highest i^ockI of Heing in genend. And it will 
seek the k^mkI of every individual. Being unless it Ik* con- 
ceived as not consistent with the highest gcNMl of Being 
in general.** Should any indivitlual lieing be hostile to 
this genend good, true virtue must of necessity oppo.se 
him and take .satisfaction in his punishment. A second 
and inferior characteristic of virtue is the attraction which 
one possessed of general benevolence feels towanl any 
other being who is animated by a like spirit. Tlie .ictnal 
exercise of benevolence brings a i>crccption of spiritual 
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beauty and joy which no other cx|>cricnce can c(|tial. 
Sclf-Iovc IH tlic opposite of love for bein^; in ((eneral and 
hence is hostile to true virtue. Ol course virtue in God 
is the ssune in essence as in his ereatures,-*it is liencvo. 
lence which leads hint to seek what his wistloni declarcfi is 
the hi((hest ((<>od of bein^ in (general, (»r of the tniiverse as 
a whole. Hut, iis ICdwards shows in his treatise '*G>n- 
cernin)^ the Hnd for which God created the World," which 
Wiis printed with his essay on virtue, the manifestaticm of 
this benevolence is somewhat clifTerent in GckI from what 
it is in nien. GcmI, as the bein^ before whose infinity the 
sum totiil of other bein^ is infinitesimal, in manifesting 
benevolence to bcin^ in general, naturally and unselfishly 
loves himself and seeks primarily his own glory. 

It is evident, from what has been s«'iid, that while lul- 
wards e.Kalteil the divine s«)vereignty in cr<i*cition, provi- 
dence, and redcniption to a higher degree than the Cal- 
vinism of the iUiy had I)een accustomed to do, he also 
emphasized four portions which were essentially a de- 
parture from that historic Calvinism. The first was his 
insistence on the |H»ssession by the sinner of a natural 
ability to do the will of God, thus placing the siimer's 
inability to oliey (jod m>t in lack (»f power,, but in lack 
of inclination. This d«H;trine emphasised a change of the 
sinner's disposition or "heart," as not i>nly the primary, 
but the only important thing in iHginning a Christian life. 
It laiti stress on ** conversion *'; it depreciated the value 
of •' means,*' since by undue reliance on " means " a sinner 
nn*)Jht be kept back from that full surrentler to God which 
was his first duty. It also, though unintentionally, tended 
to lessen the importance attached to the covenant relation 
of birth in a Christian family and of baptism, through the 
stress which it put on •* conversion " rather than on Chris- 
tian nurture. A second characteristic feature of ICtlwards*s 
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system was his theory of virtue, making it consist in dis- 
interested benevolence.^n a love to being in general 
which is primarily that self •forgetful loye to God which 
Kdwanis n*ganlcd as the essence of the religious life. In 
tlie third place, ICdwards maintained that the divine action 
in salvation and puniiihment alike flowed from a suigle 
principle, that (»f a wise benevolence to the universe as a 
whole, which is at the same time a manifestation of his 
own gk»ry. And fuially ICdwards represented the preser- 
vation of identity in the individual and of unity in the race 
as the elTcct of a divine constitution which was a constantly 
renewed manifestation of creative activity. Hut, besides 
these evident features of his system, luKvanls dro]i|K*d 
many hints and half-elaborated suggestions regarding 
other doctrines, like that of the atonement, which UKide 
his work the beginning of a development carried much 
further by his folk)wers, nither than the framing of a sys- 
tem to be accepted as a completed whole. 

I1ie elder of the two inunediate disciples of Kdwards 
and contem|M)raries of his later years was Joseph Hellamy, 
a native in 1719 of what is now Cheshire, Conn., a grad- 
uate of Yale in the cLiss c»f 1735, and from 1738 to his 
death, in 1 790. the minister of the little town of Kethlem, 
Conn., — a rund parish which he might have exchanged, 
had he been willing to do so, for a New York City pulpit. 
Kellamy w;is fnim the beginning of his ministry a warm 
{lersonal friend of ICdwanls. lie was the nxist gifted 
preacher of any of the luhvardeans, — a man of unusual 
pulpit abilities; and he threw himself heartily in the re- 
vivalistic current of the Great Awakening, becoming, for 
two years, an indefatigable itinerant evangelist. lUit his 
chief fame was as a writer and esi>ecicilly tis a controver- 
sialist. He argued in his sermons of 1 758 on " The Wis- 
dom of God, in the Permission of Sin," that though sin 
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was in itself a terrible evil, it was allowed by God as a 
necessary means of the best good of the universe as a 
whole. In a discourse of the same year on " The Divinity 
of JcHUM Christ ** he defended the doctrine of the Trinity 
which Mayhew had attacked. In a series of dialogues and 
tracts in 1769 and 1770 he attacked tlie llalf-Way Cove- 
nant, which ICd wards had o]ii)osed, and did more than any 
other man to bring about its abandonment lie was an 
ungenerous but most elTective champion of the '' New 
Divinity " ; aiul it was largely by his blows and criticisms 
that opiHisition to it in Connecticut was brtikcn down. 
l)ellamy*s most lengthy and nmst iHipular work,— next to 
Mdwards's " AITections'* tite mtist generally inllucntiat 
IxMik put forth by the ICdwardean school, — w;ts his "True 
Religion Delineated,'* of 1750, which luUvards read in 
manuscript and warmly commended in print. It is a 
vivacious, reiukible, yet severely logical |)resentation of the 
plan of salivation and of the ChristitHn life substantially as 
ICdwards conceived them. Hellamy's nuist marked din:- 
trinal advance over his teacher is his clear assertion of a 
general atonement. ICdwards had inclined to the limi!<*d 
aicMiement theory ; but the view of Hellamy became that 
of the ** New Divinity," and a further |Mnnt of rupture with 
the older Calvinism. 

All this influence was multiplied in the case of Bellamy 
by the reprmluction (»f his theories in the teaching of 
numerous pupils. Hellamy's home practically became a' 
theological .seminary, in which more ministerial candidates 
were trained than in the house c»f any other New ICngland 
minister except that of ICnnnons, — probably not less than 
sixty,— ^and «ilmost every one* of them bore the distinct 
stamp (»f his .sy.stem. 

ICdwards's younger disciple and most intimate jiersonal 
friend was Samuel Hopkins, — not «in interesting prc.ichcr 
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iike Bellamy, nor so vivacious a writer, but a controver- 
sialist of even greater power, and a theolo^cal thinker who 
cleveloiMKl certain features of Edwards's teiurhinjjs so fully 
that his own name was often given to the uUra-Kdwardean 
school of which he was the founder. A man of great nat- 
ural modesty, of self-denying Christian life, and one of the 
earliest of the New England opponents of human slavery, 
his personal character always commanded respect ; but his 
theological opinions were assailed and defended with the 
utmost bitterness. 

Hopkins was bom, in 1721, at Waterbury, Conn., and, 
after gnuUhiting at Yale with the class of 1741, studied 
divinity in the household of lulwanls at Northampton 
during the later months of the Great Awakening, lie 
then became the |Kist<>r at what is now Great Uarrington, 
M«iss., from 1743 to 1769, being for seven years a near 
ministerial neighbor of Edwards while the latter was at 
Stockbridge. In 1770 Hopkins underto4>k the charge of 
the Mrst Omgregatitmal Church at NewiMirt, R. I., and in 
that oiTice he remained till his death, in 1803. 

The thcologic |iositions most characteristically associated 
with Hopkins's teachings were all of them extensions of 
the theories of Edwards, — es|>ecially «>f lulwards's con- 
ception of '* benevolence '* as the essence of true virtue. 
Hopkins held that though man h;is entire Utitural free- 
dom, and ought therefi>re to be exhorted instantly to re- 
}icnt, the elective and directing |iower of Gtnl overrules 
all his choices, whether ^inkI or evil ; and since God acts 
on the principle of benevolence, or the largest gcuKl of 
being in general, God has not permitted any greater amount 
of sin than he sees is for the interest of the universe,— 
though this divinely wise permission of sin renders it no 
less evil in the sinner. 

In the individual this benevolence, as with Edwards, 
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takes the fonn of a preference for the glory of God. Sin 
is selfishneHs. And hence the test of a true Christian is a 
willing and disinterested submission to the divine dis|K>sid. 
A stnil is really submissive when it is content tlmt God 
shall d«> with it what he deems for the best interest of the 
universe as a whole, even if that disposal be its damna- 
tion. This doctrine of unconditional resignation, so foreign 
to the feelings of most Christians, was not original with 
Mopkins; to siiy nothing of theoh>gians in other branches 
of the churchy it had been held by Hooker and Sheixird 
in the early days of New ICngland. It was a natural dc- 
. velopment from the principles of the ICdwardean school; 
but as one rCc'uls the acccmnt which Mrs. Kdwards gave of 
the prttfound religitnis e.\i>erience which she underwent in 
the early weeks of 1 742, — an experience turning on this 
resoluticm of absolute submission, — one wonders whether 
the impressionable young theological student, then an in- 
mate of the Northampton home, may not have received 
something of his inclination toward this test of Christian 
character from the mystical, exalted, and winsome wife of 
his instructor. 

In Hopkins's system this doctrine of benev(»leticc led to 
a third conclusion, apprc»ached but not fully reached by 
Kdwards. GckI hcis made no promises to the efforts of 
the unregcnerate. The first duty is submission to the 
divine will; till that is rendered all acts are essentially 
selfish and sinful, and tend to harden the sinner in oppo- 
sition to God. Hence, as Hopkins expressed it, " the un- 
regcnerate, under tho greatest convictions, and in all their 
external reform.itions and doings, are more criminal and 
guilty than they were in a st.itc of security." ** The im- 
penitent sinner, who continues obstinately to reject and 
oppose the salvation offered in the gospel, does . . . be- 
come, not less, but more vicious and guilty in God*s sight, 
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the more instruction ami knowledge he gets in attendance 
on the means of grace." Yet ** means " are desirable and 
even essential to a proper understanding of a man's sinful 
condition and the way of salvation; but they have no 
power in themselves to make a man better. 

Closely connected with this doctrine is another feature 
of Mopkins*s system which was carried much further by 
his pupil. ICmmons, a feature having its roots ultimately in 
the speculations of Mdwards on (he will and virtue. All 
moral qualities, according to Hopkins, inhere in the choices 
or ••exercises" of the will. Hack of those exercises is a 
state or bias of the •' heart " which in itself has no moral . 
quality. In an unconverted man this bias makes it certain 
that his acts will be evil, yet these choices are his own. 
In regeneration this bias is clianged by GckI to a bias ux 
taste for good, and man is passive in this change. lUit 
now his choices are Godward, and to them are all the 
promises of the gos|x:I. This doctrine that sin and virtue 
consist in exercises or definite acts led Hopkins to deny 
the' respiinsibility for Adam's sin which lulwards had 
maintained. Men •• are not guilty of his .sin, are not pun« 
ished, and do not suffer for that, any further than they 
implicitly or expressly approve of his tnuisgression by 
sinning as he did.'* Yet (i«mI has so constituted man that 
present sin is an effect of Adam's sin; man sins as .soon 
as chihihood begins to act. The divine elViciency is the 
ultimate cause of «ill acts, good and bad; but since .sin is 
in the act or exercise and not in its cause, sin belongs to 
man and not to God. 

These views, advanced in an uncompromisingly contro- 
versial manner, naturally excited much op|>osition from 
the Liberal Theologians and the Old Calvinists alike, and 
were combated cpiite as nnich by the latter as by the 
firmer. Hopkins's first tract of importance was issued in 
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1 7S9t the year after Bellsimy's ** Wisdom of God in the 
Permission of Sin,** and bears its argument in its title: 
'* Sin» through Divine Interposition, an Advantage to the 
Universe, and yet this no Kxcuse for Sin or Encourage- 
ment to it.** Hut this created little discussion compared 
wilh his next essay. In 1761 Jonathan Mayhcw put forth 
two sermons on *• Striving to ICnter in at the Strait Gate," 
in which he advocated his familiar position that regenera- 
tion was'conditicMied on the earnest efforts of go«Kl men to 
obtain it After four years of wstiting Hopkins replied 
in •• An inquiry concerning the Promises of the Gosjiel, 
Whether any of them are nuule to the ICxercises and Do- 
ings i)f l*ersons in an Unregcnerate Slate.** 

Mayhew did not live long en«>ugh to make reply ; but 
the shot aimed at the Liberal drew abundant tire from the 
Old Calvinisls. Jedidiah Mills, a venerable minister of 
•• New Light ** sympathies settled .it what is now Hunting- 
ton, Conn., Jinjiwered Hopkins in 1767 in ** An Inquiry 
concerning the State of the Unregcnerate under the Gos- 
jiel.** The s*une year the distinguished Old Calvinist, 
Moses I lemmenway, who filled a pastonite at Wells, Me., 
from 1 759 to 181 1, put forth a volume of •• Seven Sennons 
on the Obligation and Lncouraj^ement of the Unregcner- 
ate to labour for the Meat which endureth to everlasting 
Life." To the tract of Mills Hopkins replied in 1769 in 
his ••True State and Character of the Unregcnerate, 
stripped of all Misrepresent«ition and Disguise.** Hut 
now the able and excellent William Hart, an Old Calvinist 
of •• Old Light ** symiKithies who filled a distinguished 
pastorate at Saybrook, Conn., from 17.^6 to 1784, ap- 
|>eared in the arena in 1 769 with a dial«>gue and a satirical 
sketch in which he opposed Hopkins's positions, cind first 
used the epithet ** Hopkintonian ** to describe his system. 
To these arguments' of Hart Hopkins replied the next 
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year with a good deal of asperity. In 1 771 Hart issued 
a vigorous criticism of lulwards's theory of virtue, and the 
year following llemmenway put forth an elaborate a*ply 
to Hopkins's rejoinder to Mills. These two works, and 
one by the Old Calvinist, Moses Mather, of Darien, Conn., 
drew forth from Hopkins in 1773 his greatest and last ini* 
portant controversial treatise, " An Inquiry into the Nature 
of True Holiness." 

In all this heated warfare of pamphlets, the question 
between the Old Cnlvinists and the champion of the " New 
Divinity *' was as to the status of that class of men of 
upright, moral lives, but of no Christian experience, with 
which every rcligicuis community is familiar. Hopkins 
argued that they ought to use the means of grace; but 
that so long as they remained unconverted under those 
means they were gn>wing worse rather than better. His 
Old C«ilvinist op|)onents replied that though a m«in who 
simply prayed and read his Hible and attended divine 
worship was not fulfilling his whole duty and was not yet 
regenerate, yet God commanded prayer and worship as 
well as repentance, and the man who used these and other 
means diligently was growing better rather than worse, 
and instead of moving away from GikI was coming into a 
position where God Wcxs likely to bless him with a full 
conversion. 

Bellamy and Hopkins were companions of Kdwards*s 
later life; but the others of the Kdwanlean school to 
whom reference is now to be made may more pn>periy be 
called successors, since they had little or no personal ac- 
quaintance with the Northampton divine. The earliest of 
these successors were two young men of C<mnecticut birth, 
Stephen West and John Smalley, who graduated from 
Yale in 17SS ^i^^l 17S^- Wy>\X\ exercised a wide influence 
through their training of theological students in their own 
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households, as well as through their writings. West was 
the successor of Kdwartis in the Stockbridge {lastoralc 
from 1758 to 1818, and was brought from his original 
Arminianism to a high type of ICdwardcanism by the in- 
fluence of his neighbor at Great Itarrington during the 
early |)art of his ministry, — Samuel Hopkins. As a con- 
troversialist West is best remembered for his " Kssay on 
Moral Agency " of 1772, — a hyper- Kdwardcan defense of 
Kdwards*s " Freedom of Will " against the criticisms of 
Rev. Dr. James Dana, of New Haven ; and his " Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement ** of 1785, of which there will 
be occasion to speak in connection with the younger 
Kdwards*s more famous sermons on the same theme. 
Smallcy*s pastorate was at what is now New Kritnin, 
Conn., from 17s 7 to 1820. A pupil of Bellamy, he was 
in turn the te.icher of Emmons. His doctrin<il contri- 
bution to the *• New Divinity " was a development along 
lines marked out by Kdwards, of the theory of the natural 
ability of the sinner to sen'e God, as distinguished from 
mor<il in.ibility. 

A peculiar interest attaches to a third of these succes- 
sors, in that he not only bore the name of lulwards, but 
in many incidents of his career strikingly resembled the 
founder of the Kdwardcan school. Jonathan Kdwards the 
younger was in his thirteenth year at the death of his 
father, by whom he had been designed for a missionary 
to the Indians. His e<lucation was at Princeton College, 
where he gradu«'ited in 1 765, and the reception of his de- 
gree was followed by a pcricKl of theologic training under 
Hellamy. A tutorship at Princeton was succeeded, in 
1769, by his settlement over the North Church in New 
I laven — ^a conspicuous |>ost, from which he was dismissed 
i"^ ^795t really, though not ostensibly, by reason of doc- 
trinal opposition. I*rom New Haven he transferred his 
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ministerial labors to the little town of Colebrook, Conn., 
and from there he was called to the presidency of Union 
College, in 1799. Me died in his new office on Augiint 1, 
1801. Professor Park has thus summarized the ciirimis 
likeness of this life to that of the elder lidwards: *'Thc 
son» like the father, was a tutor in the colle{;e where he 
had been a student ; was first ordained over a prominent 
church in the town where his maternal grandfather had 
been the pastor; was dismissed on account of his doctrinal 
opinions ; was after^-ard the minister of a retired |>ansh ; 
was then president of a college; and died at the age of 
about fifty-five years, socm after his inauguration.*' In 
intellectual acumen the younger Kdwards much rescmlileil 
the elder; but he lacked the fMYctic nature and the wann 
mystical feeling which made the tcm|KTameiit of the father 
so rare a combination of the qualities of the intellect and 
of the heart. 

Jonathtin Kdwards the younger was, tike most of the 
Kdwardean Iciiders, a successful trainer of ministerial can- 
didcites, numbering among his pupils men like Presidents 
Dwight of Yale and Griffin of Williams, or Rev. l)rs. 
Samuel Nott cind Jedidiah Morse, lie edited his father's 
works; he e.\|Mnindcd his f«ither*s system, with originality 
and force; like Hopkins, he att«'icked negro .slavery; he 
w«is a |>ower in the churches «ilways. lUit he gained his 
chief repute as a devclo|)cr of the Kdwardean system 
through a discussion in regard to the atonement which* 
had its ri.se in conseciiience of the te.ichiiigs of the iiitro.{ 
diicers of Universalism into New ICngland. ? 

Universalism was first propagated on this side of the' 
Atlantic by Rev. John Murray, once a disciple of White- 
field. Murray came to America from his Knglish home 
in 1770, and founded a congregation at Gloucester, Mass., 
about 1779. From 1793 to his death, in 1815, he was 
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pastor of a flock at Itoston. I lis indcfati};able itinerant 
lal)orH, and those of his American associate, ICIhanan Win- 
Chester, met with considerable resjionsc, especially amon^ 
the Baptists ; and his s|ieculati(>ns won disciples, and led 
to the acknowledgment of somewhat similar opinions by 
several Conyrejfational mim'sters. Of those who thus ad- 
vocated the doctrine of ultimate universal s«dvatic>n, thou}{h 
far from a^reeinj; fully with Murray, the most noted was 
Rev. Dr. Charles Chauncy of Hoston, the opponent of the 
VVhitefieldian revival methods of forty years before. In 
an anonymous tract of 17H2, entitled •* Salvation for All 
Men Illustrated and Vindicated as a Scripture Doctrine,** 
Chauncy published a mnnber of e.vcerpts from the writinj^s 
of foreij^n Universalists. and tauj^ht the ultimate rescue of 
mankind, through Christ ; thou[;h he held that many mi^^ht 
under^jo a protracted period of sufTerin^ hereafter. The 
next year Chauncy supported these beliefs in a second 
anonymous tract. These treatises were replied to by a 
number of ministers. b(»th iMlwardeans and Old Calvinists, 
and notably by Samuel Mather and Joseph Mckley of 
Hoston. Peter Thacher of Maiden. Timothy Allen c»f (iran- 
ville, Mass., Gcorjjc Heckwith of Lyme, Conn., ami the 
"New Divinity'* leaders Hopkins and Kmmons, during 
1782 and 1783. Hut Chauncy persevered ; antl in 1784 
.set forth an anonymous, but hardly un.icknowlcdj^ed, book, 
— "The Mystery hid from Aj^es ... or, the S;ilvation 
of all Men,** — dcfendinji his previous positic»ns wilh ^jreat 
elaboration. To this work the yoimj{er Mdwards yave an 
e.\ceedin[;ly able answer in I 700. 

The.se outcroppin^'s <»f Univer.salist sentiments were a 
.si[(n of the jjeneral ferment of the times succeedini^ the 
Revolutionary War, and thou^^h not very extensive in the 
numbers alTectcd, they were widely .<?cattcred, and created 
much alarm by appcarinj.; in the most unexpected pkices. 
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Such an instance was that of Rev. Joseph Huntington, of 
Coventry, Conn., who died, in 1 794, supposedly in sym- 
pathy with his ministerial brethren, but whose posthumous 
"Calvinism Improved" of 1796 showed him a Unlver- 
salist, — the ''improvement*' bein^; the extension of the 
divine elective decree to include all mankind. 

The title of Huntington's work shows the general doc- 
trinal attitude of the early Universalists. While some be- 
lievers in ultimate restoration, like Chauncy, were not 
Calvlnists, many of this way of thinking were staunchly 
Calvinistic, and drew from the " satisfacti(m " theory of 
the atonement the strongest argument either for the im- 
mediate blessedness of all men at death or their final 
redemption. The younger Kdwards thus stated their 
position in his ** Brief Observations on the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation " of 1 784 : ** The doctrine is, that all 
mankind, without excepli^jn but none of the devils, will 
be saved; that this universal snlv«ition will take place im- 
mediately after the general judgment, so that after that 
time there will be no punishment of any individual of the 
human race; that this deliverance frtmi future punishment 
is obtained in the way <»f the most strict justice; that 
Christ having paid the whole debt, for all mankind, it is 
•not consistent with justice that any man should be pun- 
ished for sin in his own person." This position was nat- 
unilly more difTicult for the Kdwardeans than for the Old 
Cc'dvinists to answer, .so long as the ** satisfjicticm " theory 
of the atonement, historically characteri.stic of Calvini.sm, 
was mainttiined. The Ohl Calvinist could reply that .ill 
for whom Christ died would be saved ; but that his atone- 
ment w.is limited, being only for the elect. Ihit while 
the Edw.irdcan maintained the doctrines of election and 
future punishment as vigorously as the Old Cilvini.st, 
he had also asserted, since Kellamy published his ** True 
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Religion " in 1 7SO» that the atonement was general, Christ 
having died for all men. It was to meet the dilTicultics 
of this situation that the younger Kdwanls intnnluced a 
theory of the atonement novel to Neiir ICngland. 

This new ICdwardean theory did not indeed spring from 
the exigencies which brought it out. Its principles lie 
back in the teachings of the elder Mdwards and his con- 
temporaries, though the full meaning of those principles 
was not perceived by them. )n their exaltation of the 
sovereignty of God they had taught that not only the 
provision of redemption in general, but the rescue of each 
soul in particular, was a work of divine sovereignty. This 
position was a departure frcmi the spirit of the Old Cal- 
vinism, which represented God as sovereign in election 
and in providing atonement, but held that after Christ 
had rendered satisfaction for each of the elect die salvation 
of the individual whose debt was thus jiaid was an act of 
justice, not of sovereignty. And taking this departure 
the Kdwardeans must inevitably have reached eventually 
the p(»sition that the sinner's debt was not lilenilly dis- 
charged by the sulTerings of Christ, and hence that the 
atcHiement was not a "satisfaction.*' I low certainly the 
minds of the theoUigians of the " New Divinity " school 
were moving in the direction reached by the younger 
Kdwards is shown by the treatise entitled ** The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement," which West finished in the 
spring of 1785 «ind to which allusiim has already been 
made. In this volume West maintained that the atone- 
ment was designed to manifest the divine attributes, to 
show the disposition of GocPs mind toward men for the 
breach of his Liw, and that it involved " no obligation on 
the justice of God, to pardon and save the sinner." 

The full statement of the later ICdwardean |>osition was 
given in three sermons preached by the younger ICdwards 
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at New Haven in October, 1 78s, and printed the ramc 
year, under the title of ••The Necessity of Atonement." 
In these discourses he maintained that '' Christ has not, in 
the literal and proper sense, paid the debt for us." God 
forgives the sinner his sin freely. The atonement did not 
satisfy ''distributive justice," i.e., the reward or punish- 
ment of the individual according to his " personal moral 
character or conduct." " This atonement constitutes no 
part of the personal character of the sinner: but his per- 
sonal character is essentially the same, as it would h<ive 
been, if Christ h<id made no atonement. And as the 
sinner, in fKirdon, is treated, not only more favourably, but 
infinitely more favourably, than is corresiKindent to his 
personal character, his pardon is wholly an act of infinite 
grace." 

But ** justice " may be used in another sense than •' dis- 
tributive." In " general " or " public " justice " any thing 
is just, which is right and best to be done " ; and in this 
sense '* the pardon of the sinner is entirely an «ict of justice. 
It is undoubtedly most conducive to the divine glor)*, 
and the general good of the created system." Though 
pardon is thus wholly an act of grcice, an atonement was 
necessary in order that pardon could be bestowxd. It is 
essential for the wise government of God and the best 
good of the universe that "the authority of the divine 
law" should be maintained. This can only be <iccom- 
plished by the punishment of all oflTenders; or by an 
atonement " which, to the purposes of sup|)orting the 
authority of the divine law, and the dignity and consist- 
ency of the divine government, is equivalent to the pun- 
ishment of the sinner, according to the literal threatening 
of the law." Such an atonement Christ has made. Hy it 
** general justice to the Deity and to the universe is satis- 
fied That is done by the death of Christ which supports 
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the authority of the law/and renders it consistent with the 
glory of God and the good of the whole system, to i)ardon 
the sinner.*' Hy it also " an exhibition ** is '' made in the 
death and sufferings of Christ, of the punishment to which 
the sinner is justly liable/' The atonement flows from the 
divine benevolence; it enables God to |>ardon whomsoever 
he will, on wimtever conditions he sees are wise to impose ; 
it shows that the withholding of |Kirdon is no act of injus- 
tice. The atonement is general. Christ's death makes 
it possible for God to pardon all men, it does not make it 
necess«'iry for him to pardon all. 

This theory, often called the " governmental " or " New 
Kngland " view, resembles in many respects th.it advanced 
more than a century «ind a half before by the great !3utch 
Arminian Hugo Grotius. It differs from his theory chiefly 
in the clearer emph.isis which it lays on the atonement as 
revealing the heinousness of sin, and in its presentati(»n of 
benevolence as the central thought in the <itonement itself. 
l)cveIoi)cd by Smallcy, Maxcy, l*-mmons, Gritlin, Hurge, 
Weeks, and Professor Park, it became specilily the dt>mi- 
nant view in American Congregationalism; and thoiigli 
other conceptions of the work of Christ have gained a 
considerable currency within the last forty yc.irs, it is still 
the most widely accepted theory in the Congregatiiuial 
churches. 

All of the Kdwardcan leaders were independent thinkers, 
and no one fully reproduced another. Hut with the two 
ICdwardean divines who are now to be sjxiken of, — ICm- 
mons and Dwight, — the New Divinity m.iy be said to have 
divided into two subschools, the one extreme and moving 
in the direction which f lopkins had pointed out, having 
Kmmons as its representative; the other, of which Dwight 
was the leader, moderate and conciliatory. 

Nathanael Kmmons was a native of East lladdam, Conn.» 
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bom in I74S» and a graduate of Yale in the class of 1767. 
His ministerial studies were in part under Smalley» but he 
became a warm friend of Hopkins; and from Hopkins/ 
more than from Smalley. the pattern of his theology was 
derived. His only pastorate, from 1773 to 1827, ^^s at 
Franklin, Mass., where he died at great age in 1840. A 
man of enormous industry, of much wit, and of exceeding 
keenness of mind, Emmons*s best work was as a trainer 
of candidates for the ministry, of whom it is thought not 
less than a hundred passed under his molding touch. Of 
his influence on the development of Congregational polity 
there will be occasion later to speak. No man of his 
age w«xs more widely a force in the religious life of New 
England. 

In his theology Emmons developed yet further the posi- 
tions taken by Hopkins, and which were known by the 
Hopkinsians as *' Consistent Calvinism." Holiness and sin 
are " exercises " of the will ; and though Emmons appears 
to have believed thiit some |iermanent substnituni lies 
under these exercises, he .so emphasized the idea that the 
mind exists solely in activity as to convey the impression 
that man's spiritual nature is simply a chain of acts or 
" exercises," each ixrrfectly good or wholly bad. In these 
acts the will is free in the sense that it acts voluntarily, 
though the ultimate cause of all " exercises " is the divine 
efficiency. *' If men always act under a llivine operation, 
then they always act of necessity, though not of compul- 
sion." ** Though God does work in men to repent, to be- 
lieve, and to obey, yet GckI docs not repent, nor believe, 
nor obey, but the persons themselves on whom he oper- 
ates." Though the efficiency of God isithe cause of all 
action, yet ** no created object .• . . bcars^ the least resem- 
blance of the Deity simply bcc<iuse he made it. . . . It 
is, therefore, as consistent with the morcil rectitude of the 
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• 
Deity to produce sinful, as holy, exercises in the minds of 
jnen. His operations and their voluntary exercises are 
totally distinct." 

Kmmonsp unlike Hopkins, represents man as active in 
re^rcncration. 1 le is likewise active in sin, and derives no 
guilt from Adam, " for moral depravity consists in the 
free, voluntary exercises of a moral agent ; and of conse- 
quence cannot be transmitted by one person to another.*' 
But " in consequence of Adam's first transgression, God 
now brings his posterity into the world in a state of moral 
depravity." Even in infants God " produces those moral 
exercises ... in which monil depravity properly and 
essentially consists." Emmons asserted election and rep- 
robation in the strongest terms. His Calvinism was of the 
Supralapsarian type. Yet he affirmed none the less dis- 
tinctly that sin is the voluntary active transgression of 
known law, even in the case of young children, and that 
sinners should be exhorted to immediate repentance and 
holy love. Emmons wholly agreed with Hopkins that the 
essence of sin is selfishness, and that of holiness, disinter- 
ested love or benevolence. 

In Emmons the ICclwardean school reached its extrem- 
est development in the direction in which Hopkins had 
led the way ; in Uwight it appeared in a much more mod- 
erate and conciliatory type of theology. Timothy Uwight 
was born at Northampton in 1752, and was through his 
mother a grandson of the elder Edwards. Like almost 
all of the Edwardean leaders, he graduated at Yale, his 
chiss being that of 1769. After service as tutor in the 
college, and as chaplain in the Revolutionary Wixr, suc- 
ceeded by a residence of several years in his native town, 
Dwight liecanie pastor in Greenfield parish in the town of 
Fairfield, Conn., where he remained till his call to the pres- 
idency of Yale College in 1795. His election brought 
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about the ascendency oi Kdwardeanism in that institution. 
Here he fulfilled a distinguished administration till hiii 
death, in 1817; but, what is of more moment for our nar- 
rative, here he also occupied the professorship of divinity, 
which required him to assume the jKistorate of the college 
church and to give regular instruction to the students in 
theology, preaching a series of doctrinal semions on Sun- 
day mornings, designed to cover the outline of his system 
of divinity in four years. His own powerful personality, 
warm piety, and great ability gave these discourses wide 
popularity and much influence, not only over the students 
of the college, but with the Christi<in public. As ** Theo- 
logy Kxplained and Defended/* they were published in 
1818. and again in 1823. 

Dwight earnestly opposed Hopkins's and Kmmons's 
theory of the tlivine efficiency as the cause of sinful 
choices, and affirmed that their speculations led toward a 
Pantheism much like that of Spinoza. Unlike the more 
strenuous teachers of the Kdwardean school also, he urged 
'*that Ministers ought to advise, and exhort, sinners to 
use the Means of (iiace.** He held distinctly that as hmg 
«is a man remains unregenerate all his acts are .•sinful ; but 
on the c|uesti<»n, *• Whether the man, wht) perfonns the 
act merely, is any better for |)erf«»rming it, ih.nn if he had 
neglected or refused to perform it,** Dwight took Ohl C.nl- 
vinist, rather than llopkinsian, ground, answering ** that, 
supposing the man's disposition substantic'illy the same 
in both cases, he is less sinful when he performs the act, 
than when he neglects or refuses to perft>rm it.** ** In his 
preaching cind advice, a minister is not to confine himself 
to the mere enjoining of Faith and Repentance ; but is to 
extend them to any other conduct in itself proper to be 
pursued ; while he universally teaches these great Christian 
duties, as the immediate end of all his preaching.** Nor 
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18 it counselint; tiinncrs to sin to exhort tlicm to pray and 
read the Hibic, since Christ and the prophets directed those 
who were obviously unregenerate to call upon Gotl. 

A furlher divergence npjieared between U wight and. 
ICmmons. The latter taught that holiness or sin consists 
in acts of cht>ice or *• exercises,*' and was understood to 
hold that the soul was simply a chain of ** exercises *' ; 
hence his system was often called the ** exercise scheme." 
To Dwight's thinking something possessing moral qujilities 
underlies choice; ** there is a cause of moral action in In- 
telligent beings, frequently indicated by the words Prin- 
ciple, AlTeclions, ll<ibits, Nature, Tendency, Propensity, 
and several others.** ICIscwhcre he speaks of this cause 
as a *• disposition,** and remarks: ** Of the metaphysical 
nature of this cause I am ignorant. But its existence is, 
in my ow^l view, certainly proved by its effects.** This 
"disposition** is the c.iusc of righteous or sinful choices; 
and regenenition consists in ** a Relish for S])iritual objects, 
communicated to it by the power of the Holy Gh<»st.** 
Yet, •• after Regeneration the native character of man slill 
remains; his riiish for sinftd pursuits and enJ4»yments still 
continues; and his relish for .spirit Util pursuits and enjoy* 
ments is never perfected on this side of the grave.** 

Thi.* conception that regencrati<»n consists in the impar- 
talion to the disposition of a new relish or ** taste,** thus 
advanced by Dwight ag.iinst Kmmons*s thought of regen- 
eration as the production of •• holy exercises ** or *• i)nly 
love, which is activity itself,** was elaborated, largely inde- 
pendently, by a contemporary of Uwight, Rev. Asji Hur- 
ton, pastor at Thctford, Vt., from 1779 to 1836, and the 
instructor of nearly sixty ministerial candidates. In Hur- 
ton*s teaching it became known' as the '* taste scheme.'* 

These divergent tendencies m.inifestcd in the ICdwardean 
school by the close of the eighteenth century were con- 
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tinucd and intensified in the early part of the nineteenth ; 
and resulted, after further development by Nathaniel W. 
Taylor and others, in the creation in Connecticut of two 
theological seminaries, representative, in their early life at 
least, of the somewhat op|M)Hin{; theories of later ICdwnnU 
canism. Of these movements there will be occasion later 
to si>eak. 

The Edwardean movement was a theological develop- 
ment of great force and originality ; but its impulse was 
not primarily speculative. The New England mind hsts 
always been essentially practical. It cannot have escaped 
the reader's observation that the Libeml and the lulward- 
ean movements alike had to do with what may not im- 
properly be called the morie practical doctrines uf theology. 
Questions of the projjer use of " means,*' of the nature of 
conversicm, of the extent of huma'n freedom and responsi- 
bility, of the essence of that holiness which is characteristic 
of the Christian life', of the relation of the atonement to 
the forgiveness irf the individual transgressor's sins, con- 
stituted the chief themes of these debates. Hut practical 
as were these topics of speculation, it may be cpiestioned 
whether the influence of the lulwardean party over the 
churches was not greater by reason of its wann, evangelic 
life, than by reason of its doctrinal discussions. The Ed- 
wardean leaders were not retired students, they were all 
of them pastors intimately associated with the life of the 
churches. They preached human responsibility and im- 
mediate repentance as New England had never heard 
these doctrines preached, even if they coupled this preach- 
ing with a high assertion of election and necessity. They 
fidvocatcd revival methods; they represented that which 
was best in the Whiteficldian movement. They ur^^ed a 
strenuous, self-forgetful type of Christian life, Edwaril- 
eanism was not merely, one is almost ready to say not 
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chiefly, a doctrinal system ; it was a moral and spiritual 
force. 

The leaders of the Edwardean party were of Connecti- 
cut origin, and theirs gradually became the dominant in* 
fluencc in Connecticut and western Massachusetts. Unlike 
eastern Massachusetts, Liberal Theology of the Annin- 
ian type had not found much lodgment in the churches of 
western New ICngland before the ICdwardean mo\'cment 
became powerful. ICnglish writers were less read, the 
Episcopal Church had some existence in Connecticut and 
afforded a refuge for those of Arminian belief and strong 
dislike of ennitional preaching. The .separation between 
the Old Calvinists and the ICclwardeans in western New 
England was long exceedingly bitter; but by 1758 the 
•• New Light " .sympathizers of both classes had gained 
control of the ecclesiastical machinery of Connecticut, and 
the mo.st energetic and influential of the ** New Lights'* 
were the lulwardeans. Then, too. Edwardeanism, though 
l.irgely a Connecticut prixluct. had its leading expounders 
of the extremer type, like Hopkins and ICmmons, outside 
of Connecticut bonlers. In Connecticut the younger ICd- 
wards and Dwight presented its principles in a form more 
conciliatory tt> the Old Calvinists; and though OKI Cal- 
vinism continued, by the beginning of the present century 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts were thoroughly 
leavened with Edwardean views and methods. ICdward- 
ean opinions also spread widely .among the Presbyterians 
of the northern Middle Slates, though opposed wherever 
Scotch or Pn»testant Irish influence was strong by an 
older form of Calvinism. 

On the other hand. Liberal Theology of the ty|)c of 
Mayhew and Chauncy grew in ii\fluence in eastern Massa- 
chusetts till the end of the eighteenth century, and led to 
a large ignoring of the characteristic doctrines of Calvin- 
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ism by many preachers who did not go to any such lengths 
as the two lioston ministers whose names have been cited. 
But though powerfully influential^ Liberal Theology never 
gained so full control over eastern Massachusetts as Ed- 
wardeanism obtained in western New England. 

The half«century following the Great Awakening was a 
period of spiritual dcadness, and owing to this low relig* 
bus life the growing divergence between the influences 
which were molding eastern and western New England 
was not as obvious as would otherwise have been the case; 
but the cleft between Liberalism and Edwanleanism ran 
deep, and the student who looks back u|>on this epoch can 
see that it wa*s certain that if a new and general interest in 
religion should arise or the sup|)orters of either type of 
theology should carry an aggressive camfxiign into terri- 
tories where the other was strong, an open separation 
could be the only result. These conditions .ippeared in 
the last decade of the eighteenth and the oi>cning years 
of the nineteenth centuries^ and the consequence was the 
Unitarian division, of which some account will be given 
later in our story. 

Hut while eastern and western New England were thus 
drifting really if not recognizedly apart, as the eighteenth 
century drew toward its end, the feeling of fellowship be- 
tween the lulwardeans and those of the Presbyterians who 
synii)athized with their views was constantly increasing. 
The old interest in polity which had marked the seven- 
teenth century had largely been driven out by the new 
zeal for doctrin«il debate. Doctrinal agreement made the 
people of western New England, «ind especially the 1*M- 
wardeans, regard the difl'crenccs in polity between Presby- 
terianism and Connecticut Consociationism as immaterial. 
Several of the Edwardean leaders, like the younger Ed- 
wards and Dwight, labored to secure the more intimate 
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union of the two denominations ; and in general the Ed- 
wardeans contributed little to the development of Con- 
gregational polity. 

Tliere was, however, one conspicuous exception. To 
Nathanael Emmons Congregational polity is more indebted 
than to any other leader of the eighteenth century, not ex- 
cepting John Wise, and his thought ran in the same direc- 
tion which Wise had already indicated. Emmons wholly 
abandoned the aristocratic conception of Congregationalism 
typical of the seventeenth century, which Wise had op- 
posed. In his incisive style he declared that a Congrega- 
tional church is " a pure democracy, which places every 
member of the churcli upon a level, and gives him perfect 
liberty with order." In a Congregational Churcli, in all 
matters of business, the pastor " is but a mere moderator; 
and, in respect to voting, stands upon the same ground as 
a privjite brother." Every church is wholly self-govern- 
ing: ''One church has as much power as another;" and 
" there is no appeal from the authority of a {Kirticular 
church to any higher ecclesiastical tribunal." 

Emmons carried his doctrines of ecclesiastical independ- 
ence to an extreme, as when he opposed the establishment 
of a State association in Massachusetts with the a.ssertion : 
'* Associationism leads to Consoci.itionism ; Consociation- 
ism leads to Presbyterianism ; Presbytcrianism leads to 
Episcopacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman Catholicism; and 
Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact." Modern Con- 
gregationalism does not believe that voluntary organiza- 
tions of a non-judici<il character meeting at stated intcrx'als 
Iccid to such a chain of results any more than it believes 
that the soul is a chain of " exercises." ; but ICmmons's 
teaching as to the absolute democracy of a Congrega- 
tion.il church is the view of modern Congregationalism. 

The development of the Congregational churches 
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throughout the eighteenth century was such as to make 
natural the teachings of Mmnions regarding polity. The 
first two generations on American soil saw the growth of 
the ppnciple of fellowsliip. That principle then became 
so imbedded in American Congregationalism that it has 
continued, and found const.'uit manifestation down to the 
present day. lUit from the time of ihc Great Awakening, 
if not earlier, this centralizing tendency was supjilanted by 
an em]>hitsis on local independence. Many cau.ses contrib- 
uted to this result ; the growth of democracy in political 
thought culminating in national inde|x;ndence, the doc- 
trinal divisions, the difTcrcnccs of opinion as to method 
arising out of the revivals, the rajmlly lessening interference 
of the civil governments in ecclesiastical afTairs, all tended 
to make the local church free and democnitic; while the 
new impulses toward voluntary union springing out of 
missionary efforts at home and abroad, which have teiMled 
to centralize mo<lcrn Congregationalism in united endeavor, 
did not begin to appear till the very close of the eighteenth 
century. 
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THE fa'an(;kijcai. rkvivai*. 

While the later theological movements cleHcrihccI in 
the last ch.'ipter were in proj(ress the j(reat iK:ri<Ml of emi- 
((ration had begun which Wtts to carry thous«uuls of the 
sons and daughters of New ICngland beyond the l)orders 
of the original colonics, ai\d uhimatcly to plant Congrega- 
tional churches across the continent to the Pacific. Hut 
at first the " new West *' was close at hand. 

Vennont was the earliest of these territories to be ojicned 
up for settlement. Situated on the route between the 
older colonics and Canada, it was not a favorable region 
for husbaiulry till the coiuptest of the h>ci\ch |M>sscssions 
along the St. Lawrence in i759-^>o had removed the con- 
.stant danger <»f attack from the northward. On the con- 
clusion of the old I'Vcnch war, the few military settlements 
already existing in the territory were spcctlily supplanted 
by numerous peaceful colonies; and so prcponderatingly 
was this iuunigration of Connecticut origin that a W*rmont 
convention in i 777 contemplated the bestowal i»f the name 
•• New Connecticut *' on the regi<»n. Naturally, Congrega- 
tionalism came with the more religious of the immigrants, 
and in 1762 the first church of Vermont was formed at 
Bennington. Other churches were organized in rapid suc- 
cession, — Newbury in i 7^>4. Westminster in i 767, Giu'lford 
ami Windsor in 176S. lirattleboro in 1770. Chester and 
Thetfonl in 1773, Newfane in 1774, and Putney and Marl- 
boro in I77^>. The Revolution checked the growth of 
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grcgational church of Ohio, and the first in the "Old 
Northwest/' was gathered. The portion of Ohio most dis- 
tinctively of New England settlement was, however, the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, — Connecticut's "Western 
Reserve." The year which saw the laying of ecclcsias- 
ticol foundations at Marietta witnessed the beginnings of 
Cleveland; but the first church in the "Reserve" was 
that formed among the immigrants from Pennsylvania at 
Youngstown in 1 799. The earliest Congregational church, 
and the second of any denomination in the " Rescr\*e," was 
that of Austinburg, which dates from 1801. Under the 
impulse of immigration from New England and the Middle 
States Ohio rapidly grew, and by its admission into the 
Union in 1803 ninnbered about 40,000 inhabitants, — a 
populition which had risen in 18 10 to 230,000; and soon 
after 1830 reached a million. 

The multiplication of churches which kept pace with 
this rapid spread of new settlements could not have been 
efTectcd had it not been for the stirrings of missionary zeal 
in the Congregational churches of New England and the 
Presbyterian bodies of the Middle States. Connecticut, 
which contributed so largely to this outpouring, early felt 
this impulse. The General Association of that colony, at 
its meeting in Mansfield in June, 1774, voted in favor of 
raising funds and sending missionaries to " y^ Settlements 
now forming in the Wilderness to the Westward .& North- 
westward," i.e., in New York and Vermont. The response 
of the churches wiis favonible, .ind in September of the 
same year the Association decided that two pastors should 
go forth on a tour of " 5 or 6 months " " if the Committee 
are able to pn)viile for their support so long," — the journey 
to begin in the spring of 1775. Ihit by the time the mi.s- 
sionaries should have set forth the skirmish at Lexington 
had turned popular thought in other channels, and the 
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Association in June, 1775, had to record "that the per- 
plexed & melanchoUy State of public Affairs has been a 
Discouragement to this Design, & a Reason why the Col- 
lections have not been brought in, as was expected." 
Hut some contributions were received, even in the dark 
days of the Revolutionary struggle ; and in 1 780 the Gen- 
eral Association tiskcd two pastors to go as missionaries 
to Vermont. Fulhcr discussion followed in 1788 and in 
1791; and in 1 792 a missionary was approved. At the 
same lime legislative countenance was souj^ht for soliciting 
contributions. So successful were these «i])peals that in 
1 793 eight settled pastors were named Jis missionaries to 
go forth on tours of four months each, to receive four and 
a half dollars as their weekly compensation, together with 
an allowance of four dollars a week to supply the pulpits 
which their absence left vacant. The uiulertaking, launclied 
with so much difliculty, was now pushcil with vigor. 

As the missionary labors of the Connecticut General 
Association grew more extensive, its own concejJtion of 
the work magnified, and in 1 797 it consulted the local 
Associations of the State regarding the formation of a 
Missionary Society. ICncouraged by the respc»nse, the 
General Association on June 19, 1798, organized itself as 
a Missionary Society, — the first voluntary Congregational 
missionary society <m this side of the Atlantic, — ** to 
Christianize the Heathen in North America, and to .sup- 
p^)rt and promote Christian Knowledge in the new settle- 
ments within the United St.ites." This organization was 
followed by the establishment of the ** Connecticut Kvan- 
gelical Magazine** in 1800, a periodical designed to pro- 
mote acquaintance with nnssions, as well as for theok)gic 
discussion ; and its profits were assigned to the Missionary 
Society. In 1802 the society was chartered by the Con- 
necticut legislature. 
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These missionary movements in Connecticut led to simi- 
lar results in Massachusetts. In 1 798 the " Congregational 
Missionary Society in the Counties of Berkshire and Co- 
lumbia" was formed, embracing representati\x*s of the 
churches of western Massachusetts and of the New York 
county immediately adjacent. And on May 28, 1 799, the 
" Massachusetts Missionary Society *' came into being, under 
the presidency of that luKvanlcan champion, Nathanael 
ICmmons, .in organixation identical in .nim with the ** Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut.'* Like its Connecticut 
prototype, it soon began the publication of a pericMlical, ' 
the "Massachusetts Missionary Magazine,'* in itSo^. This 
Massachusetts society was wholly the work of the ICdwanl- 
eans and chiefly of their llopkinsian wing. Two years 
later, September, 1801, the *' New Hampshire Missionary 
Society" came into being, and in 1807 the General Con- 
vention of Vermont began acting as a missi«inary society. 

In addition to these State organizations several smaller 
bcnlies of a missionary character were formed in this |H;ri<Kl. 
In October, 1 800. the ** lioslon l^'emale Society for Mission- 
ary I*urj)oses,** the first missionary organization c»f women, 
was constituted. I'*our years later the '* Female Cent In- 
.stitution " was founded in New I lampshire, — an association 
of pious women, pledged to contribute each a cent a week 
to the promotion of missions, which was extensively copied 
in other New ICngland States. In 1802 I lampshire County 
in Massachusetts saw the beginnings of a local home mis- 
sionary society ; a similar local body was formed in eastern 
New Hampshire as the ** Piscatacpia Missionary Society" 
in 1804; and in 1807 representatives of the churches of 
the Massachusetts counties <»f Worcester and Middlesex 
joined in an ** ICvangelical Missionary Society." A similar 
impulse led to the formation of the ** Vermont Religious 
Tract Society " in 1808, the *' Connecticut liible Society " 
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in i809» and the '' Mossachusetti Kible Society '' during 
the same year. The development of these numerous 
ori^nizations, many of which were not indeed peculiar to 
Congregationalism, revealed clearly the ready adaptability 
of the polity to meet new spiritual conditions by voluntary 
organization and effort. 

Under the charge of these new agencies of evangeliza- 
tion, the Congregational churches began that extensive 
sending forth of laborers into the newer |K>rtions of the 
country which has continued to the present day, and which 
has done so much to impart a Christian character to the 
civilization of the great West. But these efforts soon gave 
rise to an imfiortant question of interdenominational com- 
ity, the solution of which profoundly affected the history 
of Congregationalism during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The immigration into Vermont was almost ex- 
clusively of New England origin, .nnd hence Congregatit»nal 
institutions were established in that State without ques- 
tion ; but in New York, and even more in Ohio, the emi- 
grant from New ICngland encountered settlers from the old 
Middle Colonies whose training was in rresbyterianism and 
for whose spiritual instruction the Presbyterian Church was 
making efforts at the same time that the Congregational 
churches were sending forth missionaries. Presbyterian 
and Congregational missionaries met on the same ground, 
and labored for the same communities. It seemed desir- 
able that some system of cooperation should be established. 

This desire was the more natural since the luUvardean 
party, and to some extent the Old Calvinists, of Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts had for fifty years been coming 
into closer affiliation with the Presbyterians of the Middle 
States who largely sympathized with their doctrinal views. 
The elder Kdwards was president of Princeton College, the 
younger Edwards was its graduate, neady half the trustees 
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of that institution At the time of KdwnrdHV incumbency 
had liad their education at Yale. The peculiar consocia- 
tional system of Connecticut inclined many in that State 
to look upon the Connecticut churches as more allied in 
government with thd Prcsbyteri<in bodies than with the 
churches of Massachusetts which held to the '' Cambridge 
Platform." Tliis feeling found frequent public expression. 
The churches of Connecticut were often designated by 
their own pastors and members as " Presbyterian." The 
Ilartfonl North Association, in 1799, formally declared 
that the constitution of the Connecticut churches "contains 
the essentials of the church of Scotland, or Presbyterian 
Church in America." liven the General Association 
spoke of a plan ofTered in 1 788 by which Presbyterians and 
Congregationidists .«ihould come into more intimate fellow- 
ship as •* a Scheme for an Union of the Presbyterians in 
America," and described the "Saybrook Platform" in 1805 
as the "constitution of the Presbyterian Church in Con- 
necticut." More formal interrelation was naturally estab- 
lished. As a barrier against the intro<luction of an Ameri- 
can episcopate, — ^an e.xcrcisc of ICnglish governmental 
authority much feared by the colonies just prior to the 
KevolutiiHi, — an annual joint convention of representatives 
of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia and the As- 
scKiations of Connecticut met from 1766 to 1775. After 
the war, a more intimate union was promoted, e.s|)ccially 
by the Kdwardean leader Timothy Uwight, which, after 
discussion and correspondence in 1788, 1790, and 1791, 
resulted in an agreement between the Prcsbyteri«in General 
Assembly and the Connecticut General Association that 
delegates from each organization shouhl regularly be sent 
to the session of the other body ; and, at the request of 
the Presbyterians in 1 794, these representatives were given 
full power of voting in the meetings to which they were 
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accredited. Within the next few years a similar excliange 
of delegates was cflTcctcd between tlie Presbyterian General 
Assembly and the State organiiations of MaHsachusctts, 
Vermont* and New Hampshire. This arrangement con- 
tinued in full force till the rupture in the rrcsbytcrian 
bcxly in 1837. 

KclntioiiH between the two denominations being so 
friendly, and |M>lity having been so little regarded during 
the doctrinal discussions which had prevailed since the 
Great Awakening, it was natural that union in missionary 
enterprises should be lo«>kcd upon with favor. The motion 
to that edect originated, api>arcntly, with the younger 
Jonathan ICdwanls, in the Connecticut General Association 
of 1800, where ICdwards, then president of Union College, 
sat as a representative of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. Thus moved, the AsscKiation empowered its delegates 
to the General Assembly to enter into negotiations " to 
promote hannony and to cstc'iblish, as far as jiossible, an 
uniform system of Church government, between those 
habitants of the new Settlements, who are attached to the 
Presbyterian form of church Government, and those who 
arc attached to the congreg«itional form." The result wiui 
the adoption by the Genend Assembly in May, 1801, and 
by the Connecticut General Association in June of the 
sjune year, of the famous " Plan of Union." This agree- 
ment provided that missionaries should be directed to 
"promote mutual forl)e.irance " l>ctwecn the {idherents 
of the resjiective {Kilities where they .should labor; that 
churches of Congregational or Presbyterian preferences 
should continue to conduct their discipline in accordance 
with their chosen |Mility, even where their |>astors were of 
the opposite type; that all cases of dispute between a 
pastor and a church of opposite inclinations should be 
determined, if both parties agreed to such a course, by- 
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the Presbytery or Association of which the minister was 
a member* but if aga*cment was impossible then by a 
mutual council of equal numbers of CongreKationalists 
and of PrcHbyterians ; that in mixed churches a ** standing 
committee" of communicants shouUI be chosen by the 
church to adminiHter discipline, one member of which* 
cluMcn by the committee itself, should ** have the mune 
ri^ht to sit and act in the Presbytery as a ruling elder of 
the Presbyterian church **; and that apiicals from the du- 
cisicm of such a *' standing committee " should Ik* allowed, 
in case of Presbyterian meml>ers of a mixed church, to the 
Presbytery, or in case of Congregational members, " to the 
biuly f>f the male communicants of the church." Apinrals 
beyond the Presbytery were forbidden to members of a 
mixed church without the consent of the church itself; 
but an appeal might be taken by a Congregational mem- 
ber to the judgment of a " mutual council." The •• Plan " 
clearly contemplated the fonnation of Associations as well 
as Presbyteries on the soil where it was to be put in 
oijcration. 

This •• Plan," which was afterward approved by other 
General Associaticms in New ICngland iK'sides that of Con- 
necticut, continued in full force until repudiated by the 
•• Oltl School " wing of the Presbyterian b<Hly in the (len- 
eral Assembly of 1837; <ind was then maintained in con- 
junction with the •• New School " body until abandoned 
by the Congregational ists at the Albany Convention in 
1852. It was a wholly honorable <irrangement, and was 
designed to be entirely fair to both parties. Hoth Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians ssicrificed important feat- 
ures of their polities in it. Its framers seem to have had 
little thought that the scanty settlements to which it was 
to be applied would grow to be among the strongest of 
Amcrictin communities, and that what was well enough 
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as a compromise arrangement by which feeble bands of 
Christians could be associated on the frontier would have 
a' different look when the churches formed under it grew 
vigorous. 

In its actual workings, the " Plan ** operated in favor of 
the Presbyterians. They were nearer the scene of mission- 
ary labor ; their denominational spirit was more assertive 
than that of the Congregationalism of the day ; their Pres* 
bytcrics were rapidly spread over the missionary districts, 
and the natural desire for fellowship where the points of 
separation seemed so few led Congregational ministers to 
accept the welcome offered therein. Moreover, the doc* 
trinal dincuHsions of New ICngland and the development 
of Connecticut consoclationiKm had created a wldjLHpread 
feeling in the older Congregational churches that Con- 
gregationalism could not thrive in unformed communities. 
It recpiired the successful demonstration of experience 
wholly to rcniove this misconception from the New Eng- 
land mind ; and even when western Congregationalism had 
shown its right to be, the rise of the Arminianly inclined 
theology of Oberlin, and other evidences of an independent 
spirit, led to unjust suspicions of infection with doctrinal 
unsoundnesses and somewhat retarded the growth of full 
cordiality of feeling between the churches of the East and 
those in the West who were struggling to maintain a pure 
type of Congregationalism. No wonder, then, that during 
the first half of the nineteenth century 'he Presbyteritin 
bcKly on the whole gained by the " Plan of Union " ; and 
that its ultimate result was, if one may accept the figures 
given by the late Rev. Dr. A. 1 1. Ross, — and no one has 
deVoted more thorough study to the subject, — the tnms- 
formation of ** over two thousand churches, which were 
in origin and usages Congregational, into Presbyterian 
churches." It was under this *' Plan" that the reh'gious 
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foundations of western New York^ of Ohio^ of Illinois, and 
of Michigan were largely laid. 

This outflow of missionary activity was in part illustra- 
tive of that new manifestation of interest in the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom characteristic of all 
Anglo-Saxon Cliristcndom at the close of the eighteenth 
century ; but its immediate apparent cause, aside from the 
burden of opportunity laid on our churches by the emigra- 
tions, was tlie new era of revivals which began soon after 
the long period of political distraction had been brought 
to an end by tlic adoption of the federal constitution. The 
excesses and excitement of the Great Awakening had 
been followed, as early as 1 744, by a {>eriod of spiritual leth- 
argy which made the era of the Revolutionary stnrgglc the 
c|K)ch of lowest spiritual vitality that our churches have 
ever experienced. Doctrinal discussion, as has been seen, 
W.UJ extensive. On the whole the ministry was brought 
into sympf'ithy with a conception of the beginnings of the 
Christian life which made revivals desired, and which laid 
primary emphasis on ** conversion " rather than on Chris- 
tian nurture, though the opposite tendency Wcis also de- 
veloped in a considerable party in eastern Massachusetts; 
but the spiritual life of the churches was little aflfcctcd. 
Slight popular interest was felt in religious questions, and 
ministers of the most opiK)sing views associated in the 
same ecclesiosticcil fellowships and freely exchanged pulpits 
with one another. 

This spiritual lethargy was ended by the new religious 
awakenings. No such general excitement marked the new 
revival era as had characterized the Great Aw.'ikcning. 
No preacher of wide-extended fame, like Whitefield, 
aroused universiil feelings of approval or of hostility for 
his methods. Dodily manifestations of nervous excitement 
and imagined visions were almost wholly absent ; but the 
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movement was continuous^ far-reaching^ and vastly more 
valuable in its permanent results than the Great Awak« 
ening. In 1791 a revival movement occurred in North 
Yarmouth^ Me.; in 1792, Lee» Mass.» East Haddam and 
Lyme» Conn.» were similarly visited. The spiritual quick- 
ening thus quietly begun extended in increasing force 
all over New England, the Middle States, and the new 
West Rev. Dr. Edward D. Griffin, then pastor at New 
Hartford, Conn., recorded of this period : *' I saw a con- 
tinued succession of heavenly sprinklings ... in Con- 
necticut, until, in 1 799, I could stand at my door in New 
Hartford, . . . and number fifty or sixty contiguous con- 
gregations laid down in one field of divine wonders, and as 
many more in difTcrcnt parts of New Engljuul." These 
spiritual awakenings, though local, were often of great 
strength, and they ai)]ieared here and there in New l*2ng- 
land and beyond her borders year after year. The [lower- 
ful revivals of 1799 were prolonged at least till 1805, and 
then, though lessened, did not wholly cease. In 1802 
Yale College was greatly stirred. The years 1807-08 
were seasons of quickening in KhcHle Island and western 
Massachusetts. From 1815 to 1818 a sixth of all the 
towns in Connecticut were visited, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire were much moved, while in Rutland County, 
Vt., there was almost a spiritual revolution. Again in 
1820-23 extensive revival movements ap|>cared in New 
England and the West, and once more in 1826-27; but 
these were surpassed in turn by the religious interest of 
1 830-31. Yet later, in 1841-42, and in 1857-58, very 
extensive awakenings took place. Thus, for two genera- 
tions, the revival became the characteristic feature of Con- 
gregational religious life. These manifestations of religious 
interest had a distinct character. They were prevailingly 
accompanied by a profound conviction of sin, a sense of 
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peace through submission to God» and a conscious change 
of purpose. The way was prepared (or them in New 
England and the form of experience which they exhibited 
was determined in large measure by the doctrine and 
preaching of the Kdwardcans; and the revivals in turn 
made the Mdwardean theology and its methods almost the 
exclusive type among evangelical Congregationalists dur- 
ing the later two thirds of the ix^riod of their continuance. 
But the revivals were far more than the result of any 
special iKittcm of doctrine or method of Christian work ; 
they were a general and profound influence, quickening 
and uplifting the religious life of the nation as a whole, 
and their efl'ect on Congregationalism was almost that of 
a new birth. 

The revivals stimulated all fonhs of religious activity. 
They led to the introduction into New Kngland of the 
Sunday-school, which Robert Kaikes had originated at 
Gloucester, England, in 1 780 ; they brought about, speedily 
after their beginning, the extensive adoption of the evening 
prayer-meeting in the larger towns, which had heretofore 
been looked upon with distrust. lUit three of tlie con- 
sequences of this revival qioch, all manifested early in its 
history, are worthy of more minute attention, — the ex- 
tension of missionary enterprises, the Unitarian separation, 
and the new systems of thcologic instruction. 

Of the beginnings of home missionary activity enough 
has already been said in speaking of the westward exten- 
sion of Congregationalism at the close of the Revolution 
and of its coo|)eration with Presbyterianism. It has been 
seen that though the Connecticut General Association 
showed a missionary .spirit .is early as 1774, its work did 
not begin on iin extensive scale till 1 793, after the reviv«ils 
had commenced, and the rapid organization of missionary 
societies in the New Kngland States was from 1798 to 
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1807^ when the first great wave of revival impulse was at 
its height It was natural that when the thoughts of so 
many were turned toward the evangelization of the newer 
parts of their own country, the vision of missionary labor 
on a yet larger scale should rise before a few. 

Doubtless the example and appeals of the English foreign 
missionary associations, especially of the ** London Mis* 
sionary Society/' which eame into being i|i 1795, prepared 
American religious sentiment to favor foreign missionary 
activity ; but, <is far as any single human origin may be 
assigned, its inception in the Congregational churches was 
due to Samuel John Mills,^-*' the father of foreign mission 
work in Christian America.*' Mills was bom in 1783 at 
Torringford, Conn., where his father, of the same name, 
was pastor. The father Wcis a man well fitted to give a 
missionary impulse to his son. An Mdwardcan preacher 
of power, he was one of the missionary pastors sent out 
by the Connecticut General Association in 1793, and an 
editor of the ** Connecticut Evangelical Magazine " ; while 
his own church exiK*ricnccd remarkable revivals in 1793 
and 1 7€>9. Hrought up thus in a missionary atmosphere, 
the younger Mills entered Williams College in 1806, and 
here in 1808 he organized ^* The Ikethren," a little associa- 
tion '* to eflfect, in the persons of its members, a mission or 
missions to the heathen." In the spring of 18 10, follow- 
ing his gradu«ition in 1809, Mills and his society were 
transferred to the newly instituted Theological Seminary 
at Andover ; and there his missionary zeal enkindled or 
confirmed the consecration of at least six of his student 
associates. These were Adoiiiram Judson, a gradu«ite of 
Brown ; Samuel Newell of Harvard, S;unuel Nott of Union ; 
besides Luther Rice, Gordon 1 lall, and James Richards, 
with whom Mills had been associated at Williams College. 
These friends, after consultation with the Andover pro- 
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(essors and with Rev. Messrs. Samuel Spring and Samuel 
Worcester, determined to apply to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, — a ministerial body similar to the 
ancient General Association of Connecticut, which had 
been fonned in 1803 and which represented the Old Cal* 
vinists and Mdwardeans of Massachusetts rather than the 
Liberals, — fi>r support and direction in their clioscn work. 
A memorial drawn up by Judson and signed only by Xott, 
Mills, Newell, and himself, lest a greater number of can- 
didates should imijeril the enteqirise by aflfrighting the 
churches, was presented to the Association at Itradford, 
Mass., on June 27, and on June 29, 1810, that body insti- 
tuted the •• American lioard of Commissioners f<»r Foreign 
Missions," to put the request of their petitioners into ex- 
ecution. From the first it w.'is intended that tiie Hoard 
should be more than a M«tss;ichusetts entcqirisc, though 
it was not at first planned iu go beyond the l>orders of 
C<>ngrcgationaIisni for ils membership ; and therefore of the 
nine original connnissioners chosen by the Mass«ichusetts 
Association, four were from Connecticut, including Govcr- 
nnr Treadwell and President Tinmthy Dwight, the other 
five being Mass«'ichusetts men and numbering among them 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel Spring and Samuel Worcester, and 
William Hartlett, the benefactor of Andover Seminary. 
The first meeting of this Board was held and its organiza- 
tion effected at the house of Rev. Noah Porter, father of 
the president of Yale, at Farmingt<>n, Conn., on Septem- 
ber 5, 1810. 

The undertaking thus inaugurated met with the im- 
mediate approval of the Congregational churches; the 
foreign missionary cause t<K>k a .strong hold on their affec- 
tions, and led in a comixiratiyely short time to large con- 
secration of men and money to the work. Kut it was m>t 
easy to send the first missionaries to the heathen. It was 
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uncertain at the bcginnini; how far the churches would 
support the work. The great European wars, and the 
struKK'^* between KiiKland and the United States which 
began in i8i2» but of which the premonitory Migns had 
been visible for some time lM:f«>re hostilities connncnccd, 
made the problem of transp4>rtaticm to India, whither the 
first missionaries desired to gci, one of diflTiculty and their 
reception uncertain. Kven the Massachusetts legislature, 
from which a charter was obtained in 1812, was persuaded 
with some diflTiculty to create a coqioration to send money 
out of the country. It was not till February, 1K12, after 
an encouraging lietpiest of $.fo,ooo had lH;eii received from 
Mrs. Mary Norris of S;deni, Mass., that the pioneer mis- 
sionaries, Judsttn, Newell, Ntitt, Hall, and Kice, were sent 
forth to India. Mills, who had been si> instrumental in 
awakening a missionary spirit, wsis unable to go with his 
frieiuls, though he did a noble work xui a home missionary 
and an organizer of Hible scxrieties, and died at sea, in 
1818, ofT the ccKtst of Africa, whither he had gone on a 
voyage designed to ascertain the prosfiect of advancing the 
Cciuse of Christ on that continent thnuigh the just formed 
•• Coltmization Society." Hut even with the arrival i>t the 
five American missionaries at Calcutta, the diflliculties of 
the undertaking seemed almost insurmountable. The ICast 
India ComiKiny, then the ruler of such |M)rtions of India 
as were under Dritish contn>l, forbade them to preach lest 
commercial interests should be endangercHi by religious 
prejudice. The result w«'is that Judson went to Hurmah, 
while, after months of negotiation. Hall and Nott obtainc*il 
a footing <it liombay, whereat length Newell joined them. 
But the peq>le.xitic*s of the missionaries and the Hosinl were 
not yet over. On the h>ng voyage India-ward, Judson 
had adopted Ikiptist principles, and Rice .scKin followed him. 
Thus two of the most valued of these mission.iries who 
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had been sent out with so much labor withdrew at once 
from the service of the Con^reKational churches ; but the 
event was not without its conipcnsations, for it led, in 
1814, to the founding .of the '* American Haptist Mission- 
ary Union/' and the enh*stment of that threat btnly of 
churches in the cause of foreign missions. 

The American Hoard was purely Con^^regational in its 
origin; its original commissi<mers were chosen by the 
Mass«'ichusetts (icneral Association, with the understandiug 
that «'is s<Mm as the Connecticut General Association should 
nitify the plan it should elect a pro|M)rtion of the numlKT. 
This was actually carried out in iHi 1. Hut the act of in- 
corporation, procured from the Massarhusetts legislature 
in 1H12, made the Hoard, as it still is, a self-per|H:tuating 
• IwKly or close coqioration. The s;une feeling of fellow- 
-i ^ y ship with i>ther Calvinistic religitais biKlies that had been 

exhibited in the ** Tlan of Union " of iSoi now pnMnpted<^ 
the Hoard, at its meeting in SeptemlKT, J 8 12, to ch«M>se 
eight Presbyterians to its membership; and, in 1 8 if), to 
include also a representative from the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. ICven before the establishment of this counection, 
the Hoard had been recoguixed (June, 1812) by the Pres- 
byterian (ieneral Assembly as a proper channel for the 
gifts of Presbyterian churches, and this approvcil was re- 

• iieated in more i>ositive terms in May, 1826, The connec- 
tion with the Reformed Church \v«ns not cpiite so conltal, 
but for a (piarter of a century after 1832 it secured decided 
intimacy of associati<m. The American Hoard thus con- 
tinued to be interdemmiinational in its basis for many yeiirs, 
and the process of its return to its original estate was a grail- 
ual one. In 1 8.^7 the " ( )Id ScIuhJ " wing trf the Presbyteri- 
ans withdrew and constituted a Hoard of its own. Twenty 
years later the Reformetl Church .severed its coimec- 
tion ; and finally, on the reunion of the " Old Sc1hm)| ** and 
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•• New School" divisions of Prcsbylcrianism in 1870, the 
latter withdrew in favor of its own denominational agency, 
leaving the American Hoard exclusively Con}rregntional, 
though individual Presbyterians still ccmtinue in some in- 
stances their places in its membershi]>. 

The lioard thus constituted has had a history of honor. 
Its original mission station in India was supplemented in 
1816 by a mission in Ceylon; in 181 7 and 1818 mission- 
aries began work among the Cherokees and Choctaws, then 
in Georgia and Mississippi ; 1819 saw the s.'iiling of laborers 
for the Hawaiian Islands and for Palestine. Syria became 
the seat (»f a mission in 182,^, China in J 829, Constantino, 
pie in 18.^1. Persia in i8.v^, the Madura district of India 
in 1834, Zululand in 18,^5, the Micronesian Islands in 1852, 
Japan in 18O9, Spain, Mexico, and Austria in 1872, and 
Central Africa in 1880. These, with their various .subdi- 
visions and branches, constitute a field of labor of infmite 
variety, as well as great extent. By 1840 the Hoard could 
reiiort that it had sent out ^194 missionaries in the thirty 
years which then embraced its history, and that it had 
gathered 17.2,^4 members into the churches which it had 
established. The number of its missionaries during its 
first half-century was 1258; while in 1894 it could declare 
that it had sent 2066 {lersons to the mission fields and 
had received 125,584 members into its churches. It has 
Christianized the Hawaiian and .some of the Micronesian 
Islands, it h.is profoimdiy altered the life of Hulgaria and 
Asia Minor for the better, it has made creditable progress 
in India, China, and Japan. Such a missionary record 
m.'iy well be a cause of just satisfaction. 

A further illustration of the new .spirit of voluntary 
united action in effort essentially of a missionary character 
is to be seen in the organization at Jjoston on August 29 
and December 7, 1815, of the "American Society for Kdu- 
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eating Pious Youth for the Gospel MiniHtr>%'* which was 
at first broadly inlcrdcnominatioiuil atid s|iecdily became 
the ^'American ]*«ducation Society/' Assistance to enable 
needy youn^; men to secure a ministerial tniining had al- 
ready been aflTorded by various synods anion}; the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians to candidates of their own order; and a 
local society for this puqiose had l)een formed on March 6, 
1804, by the Con^rrej^ational association meeting at Pawlet, 
Vt. The work w.'is now tc'iken up on a lar^e scale; and, 
in the spirit «nlready exhibited in the *' Plan of Uniim '* and 
the American Hiwird, the " ICducation Society " opened its 
membership and extended its aid to others than to Con- 
};re|rationalisls, especially to Presbyterians. Hut as the 
Presbyterian (leneral yXssembly tir|;ani/.ed its own ** Ho;ird 
of Kdiication'* in 1819, this connection was never very 
extensive, and the *• Education S<jciety '* has lonj; lurcn, 
as it now is, distinctively Con^re^^atitmal. In 1874 the 
" American ICducation Society ** joined with the " Society 
for the Promotion of ColK*|riate and Theolojrical ICduca- 
tion at the West/* an ori;ani/.ation fcirmetl at New York 
June 29, 1843, to aitl in establishing Christian instituti(»ns 
for higher education. The combined Ivnly took the name 
of the ••American Collej^e and Kduaition Society/' which 
it bore till 1893, when, becominj; united with the " New 
West Kducaticm Commission" formed in 1879 to promote 
'' Christian civilization in Utah and atljacent St.ites and 
Territciries/* it reverted to its earlier name,— the *• Amer- 
ican lulucation Society/* During its useful history this 
society has aided more than er^ht thousand candidates for 
the ministry^ «ind its efforts in l)ehalf of alxnit thirty col- 
lei^es have been largely instrumental in buildin)( up the 
cause of higher education, in which Con^^re^ationalism has 
always felt a deep interest, throughout the newer regions 
of tlie land. 
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It has already been seen that the home missionary activ- 
ity of Conifregationalism led to the formation of many 
comparatively local missionary societies. The examples 
of organisations on a national scale, like the American 
Board and the *' Education Society/' led to the creation 
at New York on May lo, 1826, of the '' American Home 
Missionary Society/'— a body formed on the basis of a 
joint association of Presbyterians and a few members of 
the Rcfonncd (Dutch) Church which had iMicn orgnni;ecd 
under the title of the " United Domestic Missionary Siici- 
ety" in 1832. ITie new "Home Missionary Society" was 
of course voluntary and interdenominational, and it carried 
on its work in the spirit of the '* I'lan of Unitm.*' 

At its bc|rinnin(; the new siuricty was largely Presbyte- 
rian in its membership; but the local home missitmary 
bodies of New ICngland rapidly became auxiliary to it, 
without generally surrendering their own organization. It 
was at first heartily approved by the IVcsbyterian General 
Assembly ; but on the division of the Presbyterian iMxIy 
into •• Old Schofil " and •• New School •* in 1837, the " Old 
School** party withdrew its countenance, declaring the 
work of the society *• exceedingly injurious to the peace 
and purity of the Presbyterian Church.** The " New 
School '* wing continued its sup|x>rt, however, and, as a 
committee of that party affirmed in i860, were "accus- 
tomed to regard it «is, in a sense, peculiarly their own.'* 
Hut with the growth of denominational consciou.Miess re- 
lations between the elements in the society became more 
strained, and by i860 the body had become predomi- 
nantly Congregational, drawing five .sevenths of its receipts 
from Congregational sources and reckoning seven tenths 
of its mission fields to the same denomination. As a re- 
sult, the " New School ** IVesbyterians withdrew in favor 
of more distinctly denominational agencies of their .own 
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on May 27, 1861, and the society became wholly Con- 
gregational, — a change which was tardily recognized in 
1893 by the alteration of its name to the'* Congregalional 
Home Missionary Society." It has done an immense 
work in spreading Christian institutions throughout the 
West and in supporting feeble churches in all parts of the 
land. Ky 1893 it could report that it ha<l organized 612 1 
churches, of which 2978 had l>ec<Mne self-supporting. In 
that year it had 2002 missionaries on its r<»lls, and w«'is 
conducting regular religious worship at 3841 stati(»ns. 

It is e\idcnt that the New Kngland of the new revival 
epoch that began about 1791 was a much more .*ipiritually. 
awakene<l and active land than the New ICngland of most 
of the eighteenih century; and it was fortunate f<ir the 
Congregational churches that this outburst of missionary 
zeal and this new sense of Christian pri\ ilege and obligation 
took place just before the separation between church and 
state was effected which altered the whole system of finan- 
cial support on which the New ICngland churches had de- 
pended. The changes of 1818 in Connecticut and of 1834 
in Massachusetts founti the churches filled with a new 
vitality, and ready to profit rather than to receive harm 
by being made wholly dependent on their own voluntarj' J 
efforts. 

The second result r.f the new period of revivals was the 
Unitarian separation, — an outgoing due to causesj«>ng 
operative, but which did not become completely acctun- 
plished till the nineleenth century had begun. In the 
preceding chapter some account has been given of the rise 
of the Liberals of eastern Massachusetts, — of their be- 
ginnings in the old Arminianisn) that was at first largely 
a disbelief in the sharper points of Calvinism ; of their 
strengthening during the reaction from the excesses of the 
Great Awakening; of the influence of ICnglish Arminian 
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and Arian writers; and of the teachings of men of talent 
and in many ways of worthy like Lemuel Briant, Jonathan 
MayhcWp and Charles Chauncy. It has been seen that by 
the end of the Revolution there were, or had recently bcen» 
pastors in eastern Massachusetts who openly denied the 
total depravity of man» who publicly controverted the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and who advocated high 
Arian views of the Godhead. These men naturally dwelt 
in their preaching on the moral duties and on the cultiva* 
tion of the virtues, rather than on their dinibts and disbe- 
liefs. Preachers who are unopposed usually prefer to be 
positive rather than negative ; and till the Unit.irian |M>si- 
tion was fully brought out by the criticisms of its oppo- 
nents, the sermons, and doubtless the thinking, of the 
Liberals were more marked by omissions than by actual 
denials. Then, too, the prominence given by the Revolu- 
tion and the subsequent era of political creation to the 
rights and duties of man made it natural for ministers of 
no great keenness of doctrinal interest to make, ethical 
questions their main burden of discourse; and no ministers 
were more i>atriotic in the Revolutionary struggle or more 
hearty in entering into discussion of the problems which it 
involved than the Massachusetts Libenils. 

The first organized avowal of anti-Trinitarian beliefs was 
made by the congregation worshiping in King's Chapel, 
— tbp oldest ]Cpisco|ial bcnly in lUiston. The rector of 
that society. Rev. Henry Caner, had fled to Halifax 
with his loyalist friends when Hostcm was evacuated by 
the British in 1776, and it remained without a minister 
till 1 782, when the congregation called Rev. J«'uncs ]*>ee- 
man, a young man of twenty-three. Both minister and 
people found that their views were so stningly anti-Trini- 
tarian that the expressions of the Prayer- lii)ok were dis- 
tasteful, and they proceeded in 1785 to revise the formuhx* 
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of prayer,— a course of action which Freeman warmly dc- 
fendecl from the pulpit. Hu( such radiccil anti-Trinitarian 
changes natunilly led Itishoiis Scabury of Connecticut and 
Provoost of New York to refuse ordination, and there- 
fore on November 18, 1787, the representatives of Kin^^'s 
Chapel congregation themselves set Freeman apart to his 
office, much as an early Congregational church might have 
ordained its minister. 

This «icti«>n of the ancient Ivpiscopal congregation of 
Boston w«is rcgartlcd as extreme, and it produced no im- 
metliate effect on the Congregational churches of the town ; 
but the general prevalence of anti-Trinitarian sentiments 
amting them is evidenced by the publication in 1 795 by 
Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Federal Street, of a *' Collection of Ps«ilms and 
Hymns/* This aid to worship, which soon came into ex- 
tensive use in lioston and vicinity, while expressing the 
iHmost afleclicm for the Saviour and giving him a high 
Arian ex«iltation, omitted or altered «hII references to him 
its God or all intimations of a Trinity in the divine ex- 
istence. A new collection of "Kxtracts" from Kmlyn's 
"Humble Inquiry" was once more put forlh, in i7<>o; 
and in 1795 Rev. John Clarke, Chauncy's cultivated and 
scholarly associate and successor in the {Kistonite of the 
First Boston Church, published •• An Answer to the Ones- 
ti<)n. Why are you a Chrijitian? " which, though it ascrilies 
a lofty function to Christ and holds full faith in his miracles, 
dwells primarily on the ethical aspects of the gf>siM:l, and 
is exceedingly " lilK*ral '* in tone. Yet Boston was not 
ready for a bald Socinianism, like that of Priestley, and a 
proposition to invite the Fnglish Unitari.nn leader to ccmie 
thither in 1794 foimd no considerable encourtigement. 
But by May, 1796, I'reeman could write to an Fnglish 
friend: "The Unitarian doctrine appears to be .still u|Km 
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the increase. I am acquainted witli a number of miniHtcm, 
}iarticularly in the louthcm |iart of this State, wlio avow 
and publicly preach thin sentiment" 

Wliile these theories had been spreading in eastern 
Massachusetts, the ICdwardean teachings of western Mas« 
sachusetts and of Connecticut h«id also been gaining a 
fcM>thold in the region. At Plymouth Chandler Kobbins, 
a pupil and friend of Itcllamy, hcUl the |>astorate of the old 
Mayni>wer Church from 17^)0 to 17(^9; at Newbury]N)rt 
the able llopkinsian Samufl Spring was pastor fmm 17^7 
to 1819; Charlestown had for its minister, from 17H9 to 
1H30, the gifted and polemic Jeditliah Morse, a pupil of 
the younger ICdwards; while Nathanael Mmmons, the 
most iKiwerful leader of the ultra- ICthvardean scht)ol, made 
his home a theological seminary and his pulpit a theologic 
fortress at Franklin from 177.^ to 1837. With the begin- 
ning of the revivals and the new sense of religious privilege 
and obligation which began to manifest itself in a missioi\- 
ary spirit during the last decade «»f the eighteenth century, 
the influence of these men was greatly increased. They 
and their party had been theadvinrates of a more spiritual 
and evangelic«il ty|>e of religion in the depressed period 
iK'fore the revivals began, and the new revival spirit at 
once made Kdwartlean men and measures |iopular wher- 
ever the Liberal theology had not won complete control. 
As the eighteenth century drew tciward a close the more 
conservative churches Ixrgan to awake. In ICsse.x County, 
for instance, during the decade c»f 1791 t<i 1801, "the 
churches «irc aroused to .scrutinize more carefully the doc* 
trin«il views of their |Kistors; and when a pulpit is vacated 
by the remov.il of an Arminian, or a semi-Arminian, it is 
somehow pretty sure to be filled with a man of a more 
Orthofhix stamp**; and the same thing was true, f>nly in 
less degree, of other districts of eastern Masssichuset ts. Hie 
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ICdwanlcann and Oki Calvinists, without wholly ignoring 
their difTcrunccs, felt that they had a common caune to de- 
fend, — the cause of what they loved to designate as that 
of ** evangelical truth." As the new evangelical move- 
nieiu became more pronounced and aggressive, ministers 
and churches who sympathized with* it began to recognize 
how far s(4me of their associates had drifted almost unper- 
ceived into IJI>eralism, and to wonder how such changes 
couhl have taken place annuul them without concealment. 
Hut such a charge, though a few passages to sup|M)rt it 
may Ik* (pH»ted from the writings of l*Vecman and others, 
is an essential injustice to the I«il>erals ; it was nither that 
the more conservative element had been asleep. 

Kvidence <>f the evangelical awakening began to be 
patent by the close of the eighteenth century, and with 
the rising tide of ICdwardean and revivalistic feeling the 
conservative eh'ments became decidedly aggressive and 
determinetl to purge the anti-Triuitariaus frtmi the Cou- 
gregati«)nal iMuly. In 179H a council refused to install 
Rev. Clark Hrown at Hrimfield, Mass., among other re;iscms, 
on account of denials of the divinity of Christ similar to 
the Arian s|>eculations which he put forth to the world the 
next year in his tract, '* The Character of our I,«>ril and 
Saviour Jesu^ Christ." This refusal aroused much opposi- 
tion. An ancMiymous pamphlet was at once published at 
Springfield, Mass., under the title of " Popish Hierarchy 
suppressed by Buonaparte in Italy: antl his Holiness ex- 
erting his Influence, in a late ICcclesiastical Council at 
Drimfield," in which the acticm of the council was de- 
nounced as ecclesiastical tyranny. A more compliant 
council settled Mr. Drown a few months later. In \^i^) 
the •• Massachusetts Missionary Society" was formed, as 
has been already narrated; and in 1H03 the foundations 
of a new state ministerial g.'ithering were laid,— the Mas- 
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sachusetts General Association,-^!! assembly additional 
to, and more efficient than, the ancient Ministerial Con- 
vention. The new orj^anization came into favor with some 
difficulty. It was recognized and opposed as the work of 
the evani^elical |)arty ; but the extreme Independency of 
Nathanael ICmmons led him and his I lopkinsian friends to 
show the same hostih'ty to the enterprise that the Liberals 
manifested for other reasons. Its formation, however, wais 
a distinct proof of the increasinjf strenuousness of the 
opix>nents of advancing Liberalism, and of the growing 
tightening of theological lines. 

The first church to be divided by the rising contest, — 
unless the rather obscure schism at Taunton in 1792 l>e an 
exception, — was, curiously enough, the old I'ilgrim Church 
at Plymouth. After the death t>f Rev. Chandler Kobbins, 
in 1799, the Plymouth Church called Kcv. James Kendall, 
— a man of " liberal ** sentiments, — as their pastor, by a 
small majority of the communicants l)ut with the well-nigh 
unanimous approval of the parish. His ordination was 
follMwed after some months by the withdrawal, on Octo- 
ber I, 1801, of almost exactly one half of the members of 
the ancient church, and their constitution int(» a church of 
the ancient faith, while the Mayflower Church, as an organ- 
ization, passed fully to the party soon to be known as 
Unitarian. A year later, Septembers, 1802, Rev. Sam- 
uel Worcester was dismissed from his charge at Mtchburg, 
Mass., because of a Calvinism displeasing to the parish, 
though not distasteful to the church. 

Hut the first real test of strength between the two parties 
that was tried on any considerable scale took place over 
the choice of a successor to the decidedly Old Calvinist, 
Rev. Dr. David Tappan, whose death, in August, 1803, 
left vacant the Hollis Professorship of Divinity in Harvard 
College, — a choice which determined what influences were 
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to be dominant in that seat of learning. The importance 
of the decision was keenly felt, and both sides put forth 
their efforts. At the time of Tappan*s death the corpora- 
tion was equally divided and no choice was made. The 
candidate of the Liberal side was Rev. Henry Ware, of 
Ilingham, Mass., his opponents favored Rev. Jesse Apple- 
ton, of Hampton, N. H., soon to become president of 
Dowdoin College. In them the two types of theology 
were brouj^ht into opposing contrast. Death having 
changed the complexion of the coqioration, the struggle 
issued on February 5, 1805, in the election of Ware, and 
in the manifest passage of New luigland's oldest college 
to the control of the anti-Trinitarians. 

The ilecisi(m as to the future attitude of Harvard Col- 
lege aroused public attention as nothing yet had clone ; it 
was the immediate occasion of the foundation of Andover 
Seminary, as there will be cause to note a little later in 
this chapter; and it was .^ipeedily followed by a bitter liter- 
ary warfare. In 1805 Rev. Dr. Jedidiah Morse, of Charles- 
town, attacked the whole transaction in his " True Reasons 
on which the Election of the ll(»lliH Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard College was opposetl.** Ihit more permanent 
weapons than ephemeral pamphlets were also resorted to. 
In November, 1803, .several prominent Hoston Liberals 
had established the ** Monthly Anthology/' a magazine 
decidedly .sympathetic with their cast of doctrine, but 
showing also that tendency toward literature which was 
.so marked and so fruitful a characteristic of the early New 
Kngland Unitarians. And now, in June, 1805, and largely 
through the influence of Morse, the " Panoplist ** was 
founded, as an active defender of ancient faith, ** by ;m 
Association of TViends to ICvangelical Truth,'* who were 
broadly C«ilvini.stic r.ither than Hopkinsian. I'rom the 
first it was an aggressive, vigorous magazine; and there 
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can be no doubt that it did much to compel the Liberaln 
to define their position. United with the decidedly IIop- 
kinsian '' Massachusetts Missionary Magazine" in 1808, it 
ultimately became in a certain sense the ancestor (»f that 
non*polemic medium of Con|{re};attonal missionary intel- 
ligence, the "Missionary Herald/' which is published by 
the American licKird to the present chiy. 

One more publication of the year 1805 attracted wide 
attention, — the work of Rev. John Sherman, of Mansfield, 
Conn., entitled " One G<k1 in one Person only, and Jesus 
Christ a Iking distinct from Gcxl, dependent u|K>n lliin 
for his Kxistence and his various Powers.*' 11iis wsis the 
most liositive anti-IVinitariaii treatise that had yet origi* 
nated in New ICngland. Sherman was in a region where 
Liberalism found little ministerial sym|>atliy, and he was 
promptly dismissed by a mutual ct»uncil, though approved 
by a large p<irtion of his congregation. The traustiction 
caused much discussion, and coming so speedily after the 
Harvard College controversy, added fuel to the flames of 
public excitement. 

Meanwhile the l/tlieral pulpit of Hostcm had received two 
notable accessions in the |)ersons of Kev. William ICIIery 
Channing,— -on the whole the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can Unitarians, — who became pastor of the I'Vderal Street 
Church in 1803 at the age of twenty-three; and of Joseph 
Stevens Huckminster, who entered the .service t>f Itrattle 
Church in Januar>% 1805, when not c|uile twenty-one, and 
died seven years later, but who lives in tradition even yet 
as one of the most gifted of American preachers. Doth 
these ministers greatly advanced the popularity of Lib- 
endism in the town of their lalM)rs ; and the situation t)e- 
came one increasingly demamling |K>sitive action if the 
evangelical party was not to be driven from the local 
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field. It was with this feeling, doubtless, that Rev. Ur. 
Morse, the evangelical champion of Charlcstown, procured 
the settlement of Rev. Joshua Huntington, a Yale gradu- 
ate, who had studied theology under President Timothy 
Dwight and under Morse himself, as colleague pastor of 
the Old South Church,- -the most conservative of all the 
Doston churches, — in May, 1808. A few months later, — 
December, 1808, — tlie Second Church in Dorchester settled 
an actively evangelical minister in the person of Rev. John 
Codman, destined to fill a prominent place in the theologi- 
cal conflicts of the next few years. lUit it illustrates the 
still outwardly undivided state of Congregationalism that 
at the first i»f these installations Morse and Channing took 
part together in the services, and «it the second Channing 
.preacheil the sermon. 

A much more jiositive and aggressive evangelical «id- 
vance was the organization, on February 27, 1809. jKirtly 
as a result of the recent preaching of Rev. Dr. Henry 
Kollock, of Savannah, Ga., of a nr^v church in Hoston 
which was sooii known as that of Park Street. With 
the countenance of Morse and Codman this body was 
made illustrative of a strict* type of Calvinism in its doc- 
trinal basis, and on the settlement of Rev. Dr. luhvard D. 
Griflin, — a pujiil (»f the younger ICdwards, — as its j)astor 
in 1811, its elo(|ucnt and <'ible pulpit |>resented a positive 
Ilopkinsian type of theology such «xs l^iston had not heard 
before, and presented it with great power. Such j>re;ich- 
ing was sorely needed, for. in his sermon at the Ministerial 
Convention «»f 1810, Rev. Dr. ICIiphalet Porter, of Rox- 
bury, had declared of the doctrines of ** Original Sin, a 
Trinity in Unity, the Mere Humanity, Super-Angelic 
Nature, or Absolute Deity of Christ, and the Absolute 
ICternity of Punishment, ... I cannot place my finger 
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on any one article in the list of doctrines just mentioned, 
the belief or rejection of which I consider essential to the 
Christian faith or character.'* 

The ancient New Mn^land custom approved far more 
frequent pulpit exchanges than are customary at pres* 
ent, — in many towns as often as once in three or four 
weeks, — and «ibout the time of Griffin's settlement the 
evangelical ]Kirty began to draw what eventually provetl 
the line of separation between them and the Liberals by re- 
fusing to exchange with those whose soundness they sus- 
pected. Rev. John Cculman, whose settlement at Dorches- 
ter hits just been noted, wsis a leader in this movement, and 
the defense of his right thus to refuse ministerial fellowship 
caused him a bitter contest with a part of his parishioners, 
resulting in the calling of two councils, in l8i i and 1812, 
and his maintenance of his pastoral position only by the 
casting vote of the mcnlerator of the latter of these Ixxlies. 

The iK>sition of exclusion from fellowship thus taken by 
Codman and others toward the Liberals was a sign of the 
growing strength and self-respect of the evangelical |>arty ; 
and the breach now o|)ening was rapidly widened by an 
event of the year 1815. In 181 3 Kcv. Thomas Helsimm, 
of Londtin, who since the death of Priestley had been the 
leader of the ICnglish Unitarians, had published a " Life 
of the Rev. Theophilus Lindscy,** in which he had printed 
letters from l*Veeman and other prominent citizens of Bos- 
ton giving accounts of the progress of Liberalism in that 
community. For some reason the work attracted little 
notice at first; but in 1815 the |)ortions relating to America 
were republished in a pamphlet at Ik>ston, prolwbly at the 
instance of Morse, under the title of "American Unitarian- 
ism ; or, A Brief History of the Progress and Present State 
of the Unitarian Churches in America." This publictition 
aroused great commotion; and its real significance was 
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evident in its title. The word ** Unitarian " at that day 
popularly signified an asserter of the mere humanity of 
Christ, and a semi-materialist in religion, such as Priestley 
had been. Such a " Unitarian " lielsham was to a large 
extent. lUit the Doston Liberals, with possibly one excep- 
tion, were still Arians and supernaturalist.s, they were not 
" Unitarians" in the then odious sense of that word. Yet 
I'recman and William Wells, Kelsham*s correspondents, 
had s|K>ken of the movement as *' Unitarian,'* and Helsham, 
who was a " Unitarian ** in the Priestlcian sense, had natu- 
rfilly made the most of the epithet, though Wells at least 
took prompt occasion to declare that he had used the term 
to indicate ** a Christi.'m, not a believer in the dt>ctrinc of 
the Trinity,** rather than in the narrow significance that 
Helsham attached to it. lUit the Liberals ha:l all along 
asserted that their departures fnmi the ancient faith were 
moderate and non-destructive, and in this pamphlet they 
seemed identified wholly with the extreme ICnglish party 
which was generally Kioked upon as little better than 
infidel. In a very able review of the pamphlet in June, 
1815. probably fnun the i>en of Jeremiah ICvarts, the 
•• Panoplist ** pushed this identification, asserting: "We 
shall feel ourselves warranted hereafter, to .s|>e«ik of the 
fact as certain, th.'it Unitarianism is the predominant relig- 
ion among the ministers and churches of Boston,** an<l 
declaring that ** Unitarianism and Infidelity are nearly re- 
lated indeed. Mr. Wells, who is a hopeful pupH of the 
Priestleian .scIuniI, Stiys that they arc identical. ' Unita- 
rianism,* says he, 'ccmsists rather in fwt believing.*" 

This extreme characterization of the Liberal party, for 
which their ICnglish friends and the more radical repre- 
sentatives of the movement in America had opened the 
way, led to a great commotion. Channing, who was an 
Arian, and a believer in a certain sense in the atonement, 
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came into the field, within a month of the '' Panoplist*s" 
review, with a protest against *' the Aspersions contained 
in a late number of the ' Panoplist/ " in the form of a letter 
to Rev. S. C. Thacher, a brother Boston minister. In this 
letter he described the method of the '* Panoplist '' as a 
'' criminal instance of unfairness/' and declared that the 
statement that " the great body of Liberal Christians are 
Unitarians, in Mr. Itelsham's sense of that word ... is 
false.'* "The word Unitarian, tiken in . . . its true 
sense, . . . includes all who believe that there is no dis- 
tinction of persons in God." In that sense, Channing 
averred, " My worship and sentiments have been Unita* 
rian ;" but his Unitarianism and that of most of his brethren 
held, he aflTirnial, " that Jesus Christ is more than man, 
that he existed Inrfore the world, that he literally came 
from heaven to save our race, that he sustains other offices 
than those of a teacher and witness to the truth, and that 
he still acts for our benefit, and is our intercessor With the 
Father." To this letter. Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, who 
had been dismissed from his Fitchburg charge for his 
evangelical sentiments in 1802 and who was now settled 
at Salem, Mass;, made vigorous reply. Chaiuiing in turn 
answered, and a shaq> exchange of fKimphlets followed. 
But the fact w;is that though the Liberals might protest 
against " a system of exclusion," the se|>aration between 
them and the evangelical |Kirty was a resility, and a defi- 
nite name for the new denomination was a great conven- 
ience. So convenient was it that Channing and the other 
Liberal leaders began at once to use the term " Unitarian " 
to describe their, own party, though of course in the since 
popular New l^ngland signification of a denier of the 
Trinity, without defining the exact quality of th<it denial. 
The Unitarians were now to all intents a distinct denom- 
ination, though this distinction became more manifest and 
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the evangelical withdrawal from fellowship with thetn more 
pronounced after 1819. On May 5th of that year Channini; 
preached his famous sermon at the ordination of Rev. Jared 
Sparks at Baltimore, Md., — a sermon which was a careful 
setting forth not only of the doctrine of the nature of God, 
but of the whole system of God's dealings with men, as 
the preacher conceived them. Tliough not representing 
the prevalent type of modern Unitarianism, it has been 
regarded as a Unitarian classic. To this discourse Prof. 
Moses Stuart of Andovcr gave a stn>ng reply during the 
same year, to which Prof. Andrews Norton t>f Harvard, 
Channing's friend, made answer defending the Unitarian 
INisition. Channing's Daltimore sermon was also the (k:- 
ca.si«in of the vigorous •• Letters to Unitarians" put forth 
in 1820 by l*rof. Leonard Woods, Stuart's collcagtie at 
Andovcr, which drew forth the " Letters to Trinitarians 
and Calvinists " from IVof. 1 lenry Ware of I larvard. This 
discussion and the rejoinders which followed on both sides 
covered the whole range of doctrines in debate, but it may 
1k» cpiestioned whether the separation between the evan- 
gelical Congregationalists and the Unitarians had not be- 
come so complete as to make these elaborate publications 
prculuctive of little actual result. 

The year 1815 may therefore be assigned for c«mvenience 
as the time of the Unitarian separation, — though exactness 
in date is difficult where the marks of division were ex- 
hibited, as they were in this case, by local action, by re- 
fusjils to exchange, and withdrawals of fellowship, nither 
than the widely visible schisms which rend more centralized 
ecclesiastical associations. The real divi-sion, — the division 
of spirit, — W.1S of course much earlier. From 1 8 1 7 to 1 840 
the sc|)aration of local churches went on vigorously, and of 
these local drawings apart the most famou.s, by reason of 
the legal decision to which it gave rise, was that at Ded- 
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ham, Mass., in 1818. In that town the majority of the 
church*members being evangelical, the society, i.e., the 
legal voters of the First Parish of Dedham, who were pre* 
ponderatingly Unitarian, took the initiative and, in spite of 
the protests of two thirds of the church, chlled Kcv. Alvnn 
Lamson as their minister and invited a council of Unitarians 
to ordain him. The council, which inchidcd Channing, 
Ware, President Kirkland of Harx-ard, and other men of 
prominence, showed its partisan spirit by voting, in spite 
of a protest from the majority of the church, that " whereas 
cases may exist in which a majority of a church do not 
concur with the religious society in the call of a minister, 
. . . such cases may still be so urgent as to authorize an 
ecclesiastical council to proceed to the ordination." Natu- 
rally the council felt that such an astounding departure 
from Congregational usage demanded an explanation, and 
they therefore adopted a long justificatory declaration in 
which they affirmed that ''the council regard the well- 
known usage, according to which, the first step in electing 
a ptistor is taken by the church, as in the main wise and 
beneficial *' ; but also claimed " that circumstances may 
exist in which a minister may Ik* ordained over a |iiirish 
without the concurrence of the church connected with it '* ; 
and that " greater good is to be exixxted to this society' 
and to the church in general " from this ordination than 
from its refusal But it is not surprising that this " greater 
good " was not apparent to the evangelical majority of the 
church, which now withdrew from the Unitarian minority. 
The legal question now arose as to which faction of the 
ancient church was the First Church of Dedham, and 
entitled to use the meeting-house and prop>erty of the 
society; and this case was carried to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, where after arguments by Daniel Webster 
and Theron Metcalf on the various merits of the dispute, it 
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was decided in 1820 that a church exists only in connec- 
tion with a society, and in case of division in the church 
only that faction which is recognized by the society has a 
right to the name and the use of the proi>erty. 

Under the operation of this Dcdhani decision the pre- 
vailing Unitariantsni of the societies in many of the ancient 
towns of eastern Massachusetts led to the enrollment of 
the titles of a considerable proportion of the earliest Con- 
gregational churches of New ICngland in the list of Unita- 
rian churches. A careful report prf|>arcd by a committee 
of the Massachusetts General Association in 1836 enu- 
merates 81 cases of ecclcsiastic«il division, in which 3900 
evangelical members withdrew, leaving property to the 
value of more than $600,000 for tlie use of 1 282 Unitarian 
fellow- members who remained. But while tlie excision of 
Unitarianism was a cause of division in many churches, it 
is but just to say that a considerable number of ancient 
Puritan churches found themselves without serious con- 
troversy on the Unitarian side. This was noticeably the 
case in lUiston, where c^f the fourteen churches of the Con- 
gregational order existing In 1800 within the large territory 
now embraced by the city limits, all but two, the Old South 
of Boston and the First Church of Charlestown, became Uni- 
tarian, and for the most part without internal conuiiotion. It 
has been ascertained by a c:ireful student of Massachusetts 
ecclesiastical history, — Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Clark, — that 96 
churches in all were lost from the Congregational rolls, 
though in a large portion of these cases the evangelical 
members who withilrew formed new organizations to take 
their places. But many of the names thus lost were ven- 
erable for-their historic associations, and the ability, wealth, 
and scKial or political distinction of those who withdrew to 
the early Unitarians was such as to make the loss a severe 
one from a worldly point of view. 
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The Unitarian movement was almost strictly local Out- 
side of eastern Massachusetts, the adjacent portions of New 
Hampshire, and one or two of the older towns of Maine, 
it has gained little footing. No Connecticut church has 
ever become Unitarian, except that of Drooklyn, and there 
the evangelical portion has kept the name and maintained 
the field in large measure. Connecticut soil has proved 
unfavorable for the planting of Unitarianism. A few Uni- 
tarian churches have found root in western Mas.sachusetts 
and Vermont ; but in general the regions where ICdward* 
eanism had become powerful before 1800 have given scanty 
welcome to Unitarian speculations. Nor has Unitarianism 
itself escaped the control of an ever-increasing radicalism. 
The Arian and supernatural type of the separation gave 
place largely to the " transcendental " school before the 
middle of the century was reached, and while Unitarianism 
includes all shades of belief from a con^^Tvatism that is 
almost orthcxlox to a radicalism ready to dispense with the 
Christian name altogether, its general tendency has carried 
it farther and farther away frt)m the now seemingly mod- 
erate liberalism of a Channing or a Norton. 

The Unitarian excision is the only separation of im|M>r- 
tance in the history of American Congregationalism. Uni- 
tarianism was a movement of slow growth, a gradual change 
in attitude toward the main truths of the gos|>e], and was 
to some extent due to the introduction of a different type 
of culture from that which had characterized New ICngland. 
In no invidious sense it may be said that a high degree of 
moral rectitude of conduct, a general difTusion of material 
comfort, and a comi)aratively unemotional type of relig- 
ious experience, had idealized human nature in the thought 
of many, so that a vivid perception of th^ power of sin and 
of the greatness of the redemption necessary to overcome 
its effects had been lost. The .same conditions of general 
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comfort and social well-being tended to develop in the class 
to which Unitarianism powerfully appealed that keen ap- 
preciation of literary form which makes the roll of New 
Kngland men of letters so largely a reconl of Unitarian 
names. And there was in the movement also a deep and 
unselfish humanitarian feeling and a high sense of duty, 
not due to material conditions but to the finer ethical 
effects of that Puritan training which Unitarians and 
ICvangelicals alike inherit, which made mciny of the Unita- 
rians conspicuous as leaders of social and ]K)litical reform. 
It was a movement which exemplified many noble and de- 
sirable qualities in its more conspicuous representatives; 
but it was, from a spiritual {loint of view, none the less a 
movement which lost touch with those needs and feelings 
that the church universal has always, recognized as dee|)est 
in mankind. Its loudest strife in its later stage was over 
the doctrine of the Trinity; but its most vital |Miint was 
after all the practical cpiestitm of the nature of man and 
the way of salvation. Channing declared in his reply to 
the •• PaiHiplist ** in 1H15 that "we consider the erruurs 
which relate to Christ's |K*r.«;on as of little or no im|M>rtance 
ccmipared with the errour of those who teach, that God 
brings us into life wholly depraved and wholly helpless.'* 
And one of the chief of living ex|)onents of Unitarianism, 
Rev. Ur. George K. ICllis, thus defined its essential features 
nearly forty years ago. when the movement still prescr\*ed 
much of its original force and character: "Unitarianism 
stands in direct and |>ositive op|>osition to Orthodoxy on 
three great doctrines, which Orthtnloxy teaches, with em- 
phasis, as vital to its .system ; namely, that the nature of 
human beings has been vitiated, comiptetl, and disabled, 
in consequence of the sin of Adam, for which God has 
in judgment doomed our race to .<;ufTering and woe; that 
Jesus Christ is GikI, and therefore an object of religious 
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homage and prayer; and that the death of Christ is made 
effectual to human salvation by reconciling God to man, 
and satisfying the claims of an insulted and outraged law. 
Unitarianism denies that these arc doctrines of the Gospel, 
and offers very different doctrines, sustained by Scripture, 
in their place." In making this denial Unitarianism broke 
with the consciousness of the church universal, and made 
a separation between itself and evangelical Congrcgsition- 
alism not only inevitable but desinible. 

The third im|K)rtant result of the awakened religious 
leal of the churches was the introduction into New Kng* 
land of a new system of theological education. The main 
design for which Harvard and Yale had been founded was 
to train up a learned ministr>', and they had fulfilled their 
purpose, judged by the low educational standards of the 
colonial era. It is clifRcult to imagine what New ICngland 
would have become had it not lK*cn for their noble work. 
Hut that work was limited. The original courses of in- 
stnicticm at these colleges presupposed that the graduates 
would chiefly enter the ministr>% and laid emphasis on 
theology, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as on dialectics; but 
the youth of the students and the elementary character 
of the curriculum gave the graduates what would now be 
considered an exceedingly scanty technical tniining. It 
was the cust<»m, however, from early times for occasional 
students to return to college after graduation for a few 
months, or perhafis a year or two, of reading under the 
direction of the president and with the advantages of the 
library. The deficiencies of the system were recognized 
in the eighteenth century and led to the foundation of the 
Hollis Professorship of I)ivinity <it Harx'ard by the gift of 
a generous Itaptist merchant of I^ndon, Thomas Hollis, 
in 1721. In 1746 the beginnings of a professorship of 
divinity were made at Yale, though the chair was not fllled 
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till I7SS* I^ut though these appointments secured more 
or less regular lectures on doctrinal, historical, and exegcti- 
cal topics for the undergraduates, they were not a very 
efficient or very popular means i^ instruction. It became 
increasingly the custom, especially after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, for ministerial candidates to take a 
few months of study with some prominent minister, — ^md 
though many of the New Mngland clergy thus received 
students into their households, the ICdwardcan leaders 
most extensively engaged in this labor of education. Such 
intimate connection of pupil and teadicr had much vahie 
in initiating the candidate into methods of |)astoral labor, 
and f«iniiliarizing him with questions of practical parish 
administnition, and beyond that he obtained an intimate 
acquaintance with the system of polemic divinity of which 
his teacher was the ex|>onent. The metliod propagated 
schools of theology most effectively. Hut it is almost 
needless to point out that this sy.stem of education gave 
no broad view of church history, no careful .study of lin- 
guistics or exegesis, and no extensive ac(piaintance with 
the development of Giristian doctrine as a whole. A busy 
New England pastor of the last century had neither the 
time, nor the books, nor the technical education to give 
instruction along such lines. 

The quickening of the churches under the new revival 
spirit led to a feeling among many that a better system of 
ministerial training should be introduced ; but this feeling 
was transformed into action only after the loss of I lar- 
vard College to the Liberals by the election of Ware to 
the I lollis Professorship h<id impressed on the evangelical 
|>arty the fact that such public f<icilities as then existed 
for ministeri«il training in Ma.ssachusetts had p.'tssed out of 
conser\'«itive hands. It .has alrcidy been seen that the 
evangelical party of eastern Mas.sachusetts included at least 
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two elements,— an extreme Edwardean section, the Hop- 
kinstans, or '' Consistent Calvinists " ; and an Old Qilvinist 
section of varying degrees of strcnuousness. The IIop« 
kinsians had founded the *' Massachusetts Missionary 
Society/' and its '' Magazine " ; the hand of the Old CnU 
vinists was more conspicuous in the beginnings of the 
Massachusetts General Association and the '* Panoplist" 
Both parties were being brought into union by their com- 
mon op|X)sition to Liberalism, but during the oiKMiing 
years of the century they still felt considerable jealousy of 
each other. Now, on the defection of Harvard, repre- 
sentatives both of the Old Calvinists and Ilopkinsians in 
Essex County, Mass., began in iSo6 to lay their plans, each 
party at first entirely without knowledge of the others 
purposes, for the planting of a theological seminary. 

The Old Calvinist movement had its center at Andovcr, 
where Samuel and John Phillips had founded the most 
famous of New England academies in 1 7 78. The riiilli|jses 
were men of great iKjIitical and social prominence, of ster- 
ling character, and of Old Calvinist principles, and they 
had given to their academy a strongly religiotis bent, 
had directed that the main chKtrines of the gos|x*l should 
be taught in it, and had even contemplated the eventual 
establishment in the academy of a professorship of divinity 
similar to the chairs at Harvard and Yale. John Phillips 
had also left funcls in charge of the trustees of the academy 
to assist students " in the study of divinity under the direc- 
tion of some eminent Calvinistic minister;** — funds from 
which students were aided from 1797 to 1808 in their 
training under one of the Andover pastors. It was natural, 
therefore, that the thoughts of the Old Calvinists regarding 
a theological seminary should group themselves about the 
academy at Andover; especially since the most prominent 
of the projectors of the plan was Prof. Eliph«ilet Pearson, 
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who had been the first principal of the academy* and had 
continued one of its trustees during his incumbency of the 
chair of Hebrew at Harvard from 1785 to 1806. Now, in 
1806, IV*arson resigned his professorship anil returned to 
Andovcr, convinced that the loss of Ilar\'ard to the Lib- 
erals demanded energetic counter-action. With Pearson 
there were associated in fonning the plan for the seminary 
Rev. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, theologically an Kdward- 
can of the type of Dwight, but broadly sym|)athetic with 
the Old Calvinists, a man whose activity as an opponent 
of rising Unitarianism has alrcc'idy been noted, and Samuel 
Farrar, an Andover lawyer. Above all there were the 
•• Founders," who eventually contributed the necessary 
funds, Samuel Abbot, Madam IMuvbe Phillips, the widowed 
daughter-in-law of Samuel Phillips, the benefactor of the 
academy, and her s^m John Phillips, Jr., of Andover. In 
July, 1806, a •' Vc»luntary Association," embracing Pearson, 
Morse, Farrai*, Abbot, «ind one or two others, met «it the 
Iliillips residence and lK*gan to lay definite plans for reahV.- 
ing their purpose. During the following autumn a consti- 
tution for the pr(»|M>sed *' Theohigical Institution'* Wtis 
prepared ; ami by June, 1807, the scheme had so far cr>-s- 
tallixed that an act was obtained from the Massachusetts 
legislature authorising the trustees uf Phillips Academy 
to hold funds for a theological .senn'nary. 

While the Old Calvinists at Andover had been engaged 
in the earlier |)ortion of this undertaking, a few llopkins- 
ians about Newburyport had, without their knowledge, 
also l>een laying plans for a seminary. The leader in this 
movement Wcis Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, a pupil of Hellamy, 
Hopkins, and West, and an intimate friend of ICmmons, 
who had beeivfilling a distinguished pastorate at Newbury- 
port since 1777, and who was reckoned with reason as, 
next to Fmmons, the chief Hopkinsian in New ICngland. 
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With Dr. Spring was asMciated his^much younger friendi 
Rev. LcoiianI Woodn, iiantor from 1798 at \Voiit Now« 
bury, a man who wan chiHucd with the 1 lopl<intfianii in cnriy 
life, but whotie catholic and judiciouN iipirit, wide fricndMJiipii, 
and sympathy with all Xy\^% of New Kngland CalviHism 
admirably fitted him to conciliate all the clementii of the 
evangelical party. Under the influence of Spring and 
Woods three laymen of wealth and character, William 
Hartlctt and Moses Brown of Newburyport, and John 
Norris of &ilem, became interested by the beginning of 
1807 in the foundation of a seminary, which they thought 
might be located at West Newbury and have Woods for 
its teacher of theology. None of these laymen were church- 
members at this time, and Hrown alone became so, but 
they were men of the old New England type, much in- 
terested in religion, and solicitous for the advancement 
of the churches. These three hiymen, whose contribu- 
tions did much to make Andover Seminary a strong institu- 
tion, were to be known in its history as the ^'Associate 
Founders." 

The intentions of the two parties became known to each 
other through the intimacy of Woods and Morse growing 
out of their association in the publication of the ** Panoplist,*' 
and to both of these friends it seemed desirable that the 
Old Calvinists and llopkinsians should combine their forces 
in one strong seminary. Pnifessor Pearson s<N>f) wannly 
es|>oused the same cause, and to his untiring efforts the 
ultimate accomplishment of the union was chiefly due. 
Uut Spring was suspicious of the full orthodoxy of the 
Old Calvinists, and disinclined to compromise, and Kmmons 
threw his great influence in the same direction. It looked 
as if two hostile institutions would be erected almost side 
by side ; and believing that union was unattainable, the 
"Founders" signed the constitution of their proposed 
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seminary on August 31, 1807, and committed it to the 
truHtccH of PhillipM Academy, who accepted tlic trust two 
days later. The theoh>gical standard now laid down by 
the ** I**oundcrH '* for the test of profesHorlal orthodoxy was 
the reciuiremcnt that each instructor should *' be a man of 
sound and orthodox principles in Divinity according to 
that form of sound words or system of evangelical doctrines, 
drawn from the Scriptures, and denominated the Westmin- 
ster Assembly's Shorter Catechism.** 

Hut through the persistence of Pearson and WochIs the 
plan of union was revived ; and at last mutual ccuices- 
sionsjn which the chief generosity was exhibited by the Old 
Calvinists, brought about the desired result. To the I lop- 
kinsians the Westminster Shorter Catechism, which was a 
satisfiictory creed test in the estimate of the Old C.ilvinists 
at Andover, did not seem suflTicicnt. Moreover, it appeared 
unsafe to the Hopkinsians that the choice of professors 
should be committed unreservedly to the trustees of riiillips 
Academy. Hut at last, on December I, 1H07, a union was 
fully detennined, and in May, 180H, it was completed. 
During the early summer of 1807 Spring and Woods had 
prepared a decidedly ICdwardean, and moderately Hop- 
kinsian, creed for the use of the possible seminary at West 
Newbury. This creed had met with the approval of the 
"Associate iMiunders." The visitatorial system, of which 
a mild example existed in the ])oard of Overseers at Har- 
vard, al.H«» conunended itself to the ''Associate I'ounders'* 
as a possible means of controlling the action of the trustees 
of Phillips Academy. As a result, the "Associate I'oun- 
ders " and the " I'ounders " agreed that each professor 
should assent to the creed which the Hopkinsians had 
prepared, as a symbol in which those doctrines are ** more 
particidarly expressed '* which are " summarily expressed 
in the Westihinsier Assembly's Shorter Catechism.** ICach 
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incumbent of a chair endowed by the'' Associate Founders " 
was required, in addition, to be a '' consistent Colvinist." 
A self-pcriK*tuatin{; *' lioard of Visitors '* was also named, 
charged to see that the provisions of the trust were duly 
executed by trustees and professors, from whose decision 
an appeal mi^ht be taken to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. This complicated system of government, the 
only basis on which the two parties would unite in found- 
ing a single institution, was accepted by the trustees of 
Philli]>s Academy on May lo, 1808, and thus became the 
constitution of Andovcr Seminary. In the same spirit of 
conciliation, Samuel Abbot, the Old Calvinist ** Founder," 
who had retained the right to api>oint the first professor 
to the chair of Christian TheoU>gy which he had endowed, 
chose Leonard WcmkIs; and the '•Assodiite Founders," 
I lopkinsians though they were, chose l*!liphalct Pearson to 
their pnifcssorship of Natural Theology. And so the 
seminary was opened for students on September 28, 1808, 
with an cittendance of thirty-si.\. 

The inaugurati(»n of Andover Semin.iry was an event 
of prime im]x)rtance in the history of Congregationalism. 
It was the beginning of a new em of theologic education, 
it wiis the most formickible barrier erected against the 
spread of Uiu'tarianism, it was a focus of missionary ze;il, 
and its successful foundation marked the union between 
Old Calvinism and ICdwardeanism in eastern Massachusetts, 
a union which averted a very serious division in the evan- 
gelical forces at a time when all their strength was needed. 
The seminary had from the first the confidence of the 
churches, — ^a confidence which was amply justified by the 
character and ability of its early pnifessors. Under the 
guidance of Ixonard Woods in the chair of Theology from 
1808 to 1846; of Moses Stuart, who came from the First 
Church in New Haven, Conn., to succeed Pearson in 1810^ 
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and whose occupancy of the professorship of Sacred Lit- 
erature continued till 1848; and of Kbenezer Porter, who 
was professor of Sacred Rhetoric from 1812 to 1832, not 
only were ministerial candidates tniined as they never had 
been in America, but a far-reaching impulse was given to 
theological studies on this side of the Atlantic. Systematic 
theology, in the technical sense of that term, was esteemed 
a relatively more important branch of a seminary curricu- 
lum then than now, and the careful, clear, and thorough 
instruction of Professor Womis was of course of prime im- 
portantie. llis work was of the utmost value, standing tis 
he did in his theology in broad sympathy with Old Cal- 
vinists and Mdwardcans, in ccmipleting that union of the 
evangelical forces which his election to the Andover pro- 
fessorship had foreshadowed. But Professor Stuart did a 
service of scarcely less value by his enthusiastic leadership 
in Oriental Literature, a field then almost untrodden by 
Americans, and by his introduction of the study of con- 
temporar)' Germ«in theology. Nor Wcis the |)ower of the 
seminary lessened, but rather increased, when IVof. Kd- 
wards A. Park, who had occupied the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric since 1836, took, in 1847, the professorship of 
Christian Theology that had been held by Professor Woods, 
and remained its incumbent till 1881. Under Professor 
Park the lulwardean elements in the creed of the seminary 
were made more prominent than they h«id been under 
Professor Woods, and his conception of the ** New Kngland 
Theology *' became part of the mental furnishing of more 
theological .students than any other Congregationalist has 
ever personally taught. 

The new system of theologic instruction inaugurated at 
Andover Wtis immediately popular. The entering students 
in that institution during its fii-st thirty years averaged 
sixty-two annually. Such results naturally encouraged 
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the foundation of similar seminaries in other parts of the 
Congregational field. The first to follow Andover was 
that incorporated by the Massachusetts legislature in Feb* 
ruary» i8i4» and which opened in October, 1816, at Hamp- 
den in what is now the State of Maine, but was then a dis« 
trict attached to Massachusetts. In 1819 its location was 
changed to Bangor, Me., where it has since continued and 
from which place the seminary takes its name. It was 
originally intended, as it still endeavors, to give special 
facilities to those who have not had the advantages of a 
college training, though this aim has not interfered with 
the maintenance of a high scholarly reputation ; but it has 
always been one of the smaller of the Congregational semi- 
naries. Through the labors of Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, — a 
pupil of Emmons, — whose connection with it extended from 
1832 to 1870, Bangor Seminary attained a strong position 
of influence in the region of which it is the center. 

These advances in theologic instruction were naturally 
regarded with interest by the authorities of llan'ard Col- 
lege, and the result was the enlargement of the old pro- 
fessorship of Divinity into a Divinity School,— -of Unitarian 
sympathies, — in 1815. 

A similar enlargement soon after took place at Yale 
College. It had been a cherished plan of President Dwight 
that a separate department for post-graduate theologic 
teaching should be established, but he was not permitted 
to see the desire carried into execution. In 1822, how- 
ever, fifteen students of the academic class then graduating 
petitioned that they might be organized into a class in 
theology. The request met with the hearty approval of 
the college authorities, a fund of $20,000 was raised, and 
a Divinity School established as a separate collegiate de- 
partment, having as its professor of Sacred Literature Rev. 
Eleazar T. Fitch, who had held the chair of Divinity in 
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the college since 1817; and as its professor of System- 
atic Theology, Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, of whose life and 
work there will be occasion to speak at some length. Both 
were men of remarkable mental powers, and of very un- 
usual pulpit abilities, but they were unlike in disposition, 
Professor Fitch being timid and retiring, while Professor 
Taylor was well fitted by nature to sustain the burden of 
theologic conflict. The Yale Divinity School soon became 
a power in the churches through the influences that flowed 
forth from his Iccturc-room. 

Nathaniel \V. Taylor was bom at New Milford, Conn., 
in 1786, and after graduation at Yale in the class of 1807, 
he studied theology with President Dwight, whom he 
served as an amanuensis and by whom he was much be- 
loved. In 181 1, after Moses Stuart had accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Andover, he became Stuart's successor in the 
pastonite of the First Church of New Haven, and from 
that office he was called to the post in the Divinity School 
which he retained till his death, in 1858. 

As has been pointed out in the preceding chapter, the 
Kdwardean school by the beginning of the nineteenth cent- 
ury had divided into two wings, — an ultrci-Edwardean or 
Hopkinsian section, and a conciliatory and moderate sec- 
tion of which Dwight was the leader. It was the tendency 
of this latter branch that T«nylor developed in his own sys- 
tem. The elder Edwards had asserted human responsi- 
bility with positiveness, and this doctrine had been put in 
the fore-front by all the Edwardeans, though coupled by 
them all with the most strenuous assertions of the divine 
sovereignty. It was to this problem of human resjionsi- 
bility that T.nylor turned his attention, and he endeavored 
to explain it in what he deemed a more positive and less 
objectionjible way than the Edwardeans had thus far done. 
Man is not a creature, Taylor asserted, whose acts are 
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necessitated in accortlance with an unqualified law of cnusu 
and effect ; yet every man's choices are so conncctcil with 
man's antecedent conditions of soul and his situation that, 
to God's perception, it is certain what they will be, though 
man has full power of contrary choice at all times. This 
" certainty with power to the contrary " makes it possible 
for God to be soverei|>[n and man dependent, while man is 
also perfectly unforced in his actions. The natural ability 
to choose aright is a real power, which can be exercised 
by the sinner, if he is an>uscd to action by apical to the 
proper faculties of his mind. This appeal can be made to 
the sensibilities, — for Taylor divided the mental jiowcrs 
into the intellect, sensibilities, and will, unlike the older 
Kdwardeans who had made the twofold distinction of ^ill 
and understanding. The feeling to which an appccil can 
be made is self-love, — a statement startling enough to a 
Hopkinsian, — but Taylor held that the highest form of this 
self-love, the pursuit of the highest happiness, could never 
be inconsistent with tli<nt choice of the best good of the 
universe which is benevolence. Yet while man has entire 
natural i)ower to change hi^ character so as to love God 
supremely, it is certain that he will not so change his ruU 
ing purpose unless the divine Spirit so moves upon his sen- 
sibilities as to induce his will to act, yet to act without 
coercion. 

Sin, Taylor maintained, is si voluntary disobedience to 
known law ; it consists in sinning, it flows out of a bias to 
sin which will occasion the active transgression wherein 
sin consists whenever the circumstances are such as to be 
favorable to sinful action, but this bias or disposition is not 
in itself sinful. Taylor also denied that .sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, vc^ the older I^dwardeans had 
asserted. Me held that a system in which the free action 
of the creature is permitted m<iy be one from which GckI 
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it unable to exclude sin. Such a system of freedom may 
be preferable to a system of constraint in which God for- 
cibly prevents sin by allowing; no freedom to the creature. 
It may be the best system. Hut though the possibility of 
sin may not be preventable by God in a system of freedom, 
sin may be prevented consistently with the purposes of 
such a system by man*s resistance to temptation, and such 
resistance would be preferable to any yielding to sin, not 
only for the interests of the individual but for those of the 
universe as a whole. 

The opinions of Professor Taylor won the general ap- 
proval of his colleagues, and they soon became known as 
the " New Haven theology.^ The first public statements 
that attracted any considerable attention to these theories, 
aside from rumors of class-room teachings, were " Two 
Discourses on the Nature of Sin; Delivered before the 
Students of Yale College, July 30, 1826," by Professor 
Fitch. In these sermons Fitch defended the proposition 
'* that sui, in every fonn and ihst«incc, is reducible to the 
cict of a mond agent in which he violates a known rule of 
duty." Two years hiter, September 10, 1828, Professor 
Taylor delivered the annual Coucio ad Clcrum before those 
of tlic ministers of Connecticut who had assembled at the 
Yale commencement, and set forth fully his theory of sin 
and of its non-preventcibility by divine power. This dis- 
course aroused a keen discussion at once. Many of the 
more conservative ICdwardcans of Connecticut held looked 
upon Professor Taylor with suspicion ever since his en- 
trance on the duties of his chair; and it now seemed to 
them that he had m«ide a serious departure from New 
Kngland Calvinism in an Anninian direction and had 
denied the full sovereignty of God, by his theories regard- 
ing the nature and preventiibillty of sin, and especi«'illy 
regarding self-love as a nfbtive in conversion. Publica- 
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tiont In criticism and in defenfc of the New Haven views 
followed in rapid succession, and with much warmth of 
feeling. 

Taylor's sermon was answered speedily by Rev. Joseph 
Harvey of Westchester parish, in Colchestert Conn., and 
by Professor Woods of Andover Seminary; but a more 
energetic antagonist than either speedily came into the 
field. During 1829 Taylor reviewed, in a New Haven 
religious magazine, the " Qunrteriy Christian Spectator,*' 
an essay published in 1827 by KcV. Dr. Gardiner Spring, 
of New York, on the " Means of Regeneration," and in 
his reviews the New Haven' divine once, more made evi- 
dent his interpretation of religious truth. That summer 
Rev. Dr. Bennet Tyler, then pastor of the Second Church 
of Portland, Me., *' visited Connecticut and collected all 
the pamphlets which had been published '* relative to the 
New Haven theology. The result of a *' careful examina- 
tion of this literature," he records, " was a full conviction 
that the New I laven brethren had adopted opinions which 
were erroneous and of dangerous tendency." And as a 
consequence of this conclusion he attacked Taylor's views 
with vigor in December, 1829, in his "Strictures on the 
Review of Dr. Spring's Dissertation." So thoroughly did 
Tyler become, from now onward, the ch«impion on the 
conservative lulwardean side, in spite of the fact that the 
party included a number of other men of vigor, that the 
discussion was popularly known as the '' Taylor and Tyler 
Controversy." 

Like Professor Taylor, Bennet Tyler was a native of 
Connecticut, having been born in Middlebury, in 1783; 
and like Taylor he was a graduate of Yale, his class being 
that of 1804. After a pastorate at South Britain in his 
native State, he became president of Dartmouth College in 
1822 ; and in 1828 entered on his charge at Portland, Me. 
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He was a vigorous writer, a natural leader, a man of sin- 
cere piety, of great ponitiveness of conviction, and a full 
sympathizer with the older Kdwardeanism. 

The next two or three years were filled with discussion, 
negotiation, and publication, and resulted in the formation 
of two clearly defined parties in Connecticut. Probably 
this conclusion was aided by the contemporary discussions 
in the Presbyterian Church which resulted in the division 
of that bcMly into the *' Old School " and *' New School " 
factions in 1837. Certainly the Connecticut discussions 
were a factor in that separation. The first step in organized 
opposition to the New Haven views appears to have been 
taken on October 12, 1831, when a few ministers of Con* 
necticut met at Norwich and organized a '* Doctrinal Tract 
Society." The movement grew, and Lite in 1832, at the 
suggestion of Rev. Dr. Nathan Perkins of West Hartford, 
and of Rev. Joseph Harvey, an invitation was sent out to 
all the associations of the State and to a few of those of 
western Massachusetts asking them to send two ]Kistors 
each to a meeting to be held at Hartford, January 8, 1833, 
** to consult on measures which it may be pro]>er and nec- 
essary to adopt, in the present posture of our theological 
concerns." The respcmse was by no means general ; only 
about twenty ministers ap|M:ared at the meeting. Kut 
at the invitation of a committee chosen at this Hartford 
gathering a convention of thirty-six Connecticut ministers 
of conservative sympathies assembled on September 10, 
1833, in a little schoolhouse in what is now South Wind- 
sor, but was then East Windsor, Conn. Among those 
present in this meeting were Rev. Drs. Samuel Spring of 
Hartford, Asahel Nettlcton the evangelist, Nathaniel 1 lewit 
of ])ridge|K>rt, Daniel Dow of Thompson, George A. Cal- 
houn of North Coventry, Joseph Harvey, and Rev. Messrs. 
Timothy P. Gillett of Uranford, Frederick Mursh of Win- 
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Chester, and Cyrus Yale of New Hartford. The result of 
two days of deliberation was the formation of a voluntary 
association of ministers, the " Connecticut Pastoral Uniont'* 
with a conservatively* Edwardean but not extreme creed, 
based on a draught which had already been submitted to 
the meeting at Hartford in the previous January and in 
which the New Haven peculiarities were distinctly opposed. 
This '' Pastoral Union," into which the meeting at Kast 
Windsor had resolved itself, now took steps toward found- 
ing a new theological seminary, having its creed as the 
doctrinal test Rev. Dr. Tyler was soon chosen professor 
of Christian Theology, and a fund of $20,000 was raised 
by January, 1834. The contributions of one of the larger 
donors determined the location of the new seminary at 
East Windsor Hill, and this determination was strengthened 
by the desire that the students should gain physical exer- 
cise, then just lK*ginning to be rccognixed as of Iniporiance 
in educational institutions, by work u)M)n a farm. The 
new seminary, known as the *' Theological Institute of 
Connecticut," was formally opened on M«iy 13, 1834, with 
Dr. Tyler, and Rev. Dr. Jonathan Cogswell of New Krit- 
ain, as its professors. In the following October, Rev. 
William Thompson, a native of Goshen, Conn., and just 
entering on a pastorate at what is now Krockton, Mass., 
became professor of Hiblical Literature. His connection 
with the seminary lasted till his death, in 1889, and to his 
wisdom, patience, self-denial, and teaching skill, whatever 
success the institution has had is chiefly due. Professor 
Tyler's connection continued till 1857, and in 1858, the 
same year that witnessed the demise of Professor Taylor, 
he died. Public interest in the particular questions in de- 
bate between the two institutions had been declining, and 
can scarcely be said to h«ivc survived (he defKirture of the 
two champions. Fruitless efforts were made just before 
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the deaths of Taylor and Tyler and again in 1864 to unite 
the two Connecticut seminaries. The isolated location at 
East Windsor Hill proved unfavorable to the younger in- 
stitution» and it therefore removed in 1865 to Hartford, 
where after a few years of domicile in its new location and 
a very marked growth in strength, its name was altered to 
that of " Hartford Theological Seminary." It has always 
borne the somewhat conservative impress given to it by its 
founders. 

Contemporary with the establishment of a second thco- 
logical seminary in Connecticut, a very remarkable move- 
ment led to the undertaking of a great educational and 
missionary enter|)rise in Ohio, out of which, through a 
chain of circumstances of much interest, a theological scm* 
inary s|K*eclily grew. Oberlin College had its licginnings 
In the thought of Kcv. John J. Shiphcrd, the young |Kistor 
of the PrcHbytcrian Church *at Mlyria, ()., a native of (iran- 
ville, N. Y., who had had his theological training under 
the hymn- writer, Kev. Dr. Josiah Hopkins, long a Vermont 
minister, and settled at Auburn, N. Y., in 1830. Shiphcrd 
had as his associate in his plans Kcv. Philo P. Stewart, a 
native of Sherman, Conn., who had been a missionary of 
the Amcric«in Hoard among the ChcKtaw Indians, but was 
now living in Shipherd's household. In 1832 they con- 
ceived the idea of a Christian college, open to men and 
women alike, furnishing an education to all who wished at 
a moderateness of cost which should put it within the reach 
of the most needy, and ultimately offering preptiratory, 
normal, collegiate, and theologic instniction. Tliis institu- 
tion they proposed to surround with a self-denying Chris- 
tian community, pledged to common effort for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom. This far-reaching 
undertaking was begun almost as soon as it had been 
determined upon. A large tract of uncleared forest land 
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In the Western Reserve was obtained, and In April, 1833, 
the Oberlin colony,^— a band of people all of whom could 
trace back their family origin to New England,— settled 
upon it and erected a college building. Instruction was 
begun that year, and in 1834 the school was regularly 
organized. In September, 1834, the Oberiin church, an 
institution vitally connected with the college, was formed. 
This church was originally on the '' Plan of Union " ; but 
in 1836 it became wholly and actively Congregational, and 
since that time Oberlin has been a thoroughly Congrega- 
tional community and college. No institution has been 
more useful to our churches than this educational center; 
its life has been one of intense spiritual activity, of deep 
consecration, of high, self-denying achievement, and Con- 
gregationalism to-day has few agencies for which it has 
more profound reason to be thankful than for Oberiin 
College. 

It was the intention of the projectors of Oberlin that 
the foundation should ultimately include a theological de- 
partment,^»the actual establishment of that seminary came 
about unexpectedly, however, in 1835. Lane Seminary, 
a Presbyterian institution of " New School " sympathies, 
had been founded at Cincinnati, O., in 1829, and had 
opened its doors for theological students in 1832, with two 
of its three professors men of New England birth who had 
been prominent in Congregational circles. Rev. Drs. Ly- 
man Beecher and Calvin E. Stowe. Soon after its open- 
ing the Abolition movement began to make a stir in the 
land, and the students of Lane Seminary, being located 
just on the border of slavery, entered with eagerness into 
the discussion and largely adopted antislavery sentiments. 
Alarmed lest the agitation should injure the seminary, its 
trustees in 1834, without consulting the faculty as a whole, 
adopted a rule forbidding the students to discuss slavery 
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in public or in private. Four fifths of the students speedily 
left the institution in a body, and after some negotiation 
proposed to go to Oberlin provided Rev. Charles G. Fin- 
ney could be secured as a theological instructor. At the 
same time Shipherd urged the Oberlin trustees to throw 
open their doors to colored students,-~a step of then un- 
heard-of boldness. The proposition was keenly opposed, 
but was finally carried by the casting vote of the presid- 
ing officer of the board, and it placed Oberlin permanently 
on the basis of the Christian equality of all men, white 
or black. At the same meeting the trustees elected Fin- 
ney professor of Theology; and in the spring of 1835, 
a few weeks after this action of the trustees, the Lane 
students came, and Oberlin Theological Seminary was 
established. 

Rev. Charics G. Finney, whose coming as professor of 
theology had been so earnestly desired in 1835, and whose 
connection with the college at Oberlin as teacher and as 
president was to continue till his death in 1875, was a man 
of remarkable gifts and marked peculiarities. He was bom 
in Warren, Conn., in 1792, but his early training was in 
western New York. Here he grew up with meager op- 
portunities for study, and intending to devote himself to 
the law, till he experienced a profound religious awakening 
in 1821. Licensed to preach in 1824, he became one of 
the most laborious of American evangelists, extending his 
efforts all through the New England and Middle States, 
and being characterized by*a type of preaching and a 
method of revivalistic work which, though extremely 
effective, seemed to many to be extravagant, and led to 
some opposition even from evangelists like Lyman Beecher 
and Asahel Nettleton. Many incidents are yet related of 
his direct public prayers for individuals by name, and vari- 
ous other eccentricities of manner by which he was always 
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marked. Finney settled in New York in 1832, and in 
1834 became pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Congre- 
iy[ational Church of that city, from which post he went to 
Oberlin. 

In his theology Finney belonged in a general way to 
the Kdwardcan school, but he gave to his system some 
features that were certainly far removed from the older 
•• New Kngland Divinity." He laid even more stress cm 
the natural ability of the sinner to repent than the later 
Kdwardeans had done. To his thinking, as to that of 
some of the New Kngland Kdwardeans, holiness and sin 
attach only to voluntary actions ; but he drew a conclusion 
that was his own, holding that since these qualities are 
diametrically opposed they cannot coexist in man. Iloli* 
ncss is entire obedience to God ; all sin is as positive and 
complete disobedience. When a Christian .sins, his obedi- 
ence is wholly interrupted for the time. Hut it is possible, 
by the aid of the Spirit of God, to live in continuous (»be. 
diencc even in this world, and every Christian .should labor 
and .should expect to make this abiding obedience the 
permanent condition of his life on earth. These doctrines 
seemed to many of l^'inney's contemporaries to savor of 
Arminianism, as they certainly did of Perfectioni.sm, — a 
feeling that was not lessened when in 1836, partly throiigh 
its desire to welcome Christians of all shades to its fellow- 
ship, the Oberlin church, which embraced the leaders of 
the college and community, dropped the doctrines of elec- 
tion and perseverance from ks creed. The more strongly 
Calvinistic Congregational churches of the West, and New 
Kngland generally, looked upon the orthodoxy of Oberlin 
with doubt, and this doubt strengthened the sus^>icions 
regarding western Congregationalism, which did so much 
to maintain the " Plan of Union " in operation in its later 
years, and which were not wholly removed till after the 
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Albany Convention of 1852. Hut the spiritual power atul 
consecrated puqMiHe of Oberlin in time won it great re- 
spect, though Finney's interpretation of Christian truth 
has never founil large acceptance in the Congregational 
churches. 

This brief sketch of the religious forces which molcleil 
Congregationah'sm in the iiericnl of awaking religious life 
and rapid transition in methods that forms the theme of 
this chapter would not be complete without the mention 
of a theologian who represented in large measure a break- 
ing aw.iy from the Kdwardean type of thought which had 
gnulually come to dominate Congreg.'itionalism, — Ilonice 
Bushnell. Uushnell was a native of Litchfield, Conn., 
where he was born in 1802, and a graduate of V<nle in the 
class of 1827. For the next four years he was a teacher, 
a journalist, and then a student of law and a tutor at his 
alma mater, A religious experience in 1831 turned his 
thoughts to the ministry, and he entered Yale Divinity 
School, where Professor Taylor was then in the height i^f 
his fame, graduating in 1833. The same year he began 
his only jiastorate, that of the North (ntiw Park) Ciingrega- 
tional Church at Hartford, in whose service he remained 
till ill-heahh compelled his reMgnatitm in 1859. lie died 
February 17, 1876. Never a man of vigorous constitution, 
he was an untiring worker, and a most public-spirited citi- 
zen, leaving the impress of his marked personality in many 
ways on the community where he lived. 

Uushncirs first important publication was his " Dis- 
courses on Christian Nurture," issued in 1847. In this 
bcMik he broke with the conception cmph.isized by the 
whole ICdwardean scIukiI, which had liNiked upon entrance 
into the kingdom of God as by a " ctmversion," usually in- 
volving a conscious submission to G«k1. This experience, 
while not denied to children, is characteristic of adult years ; 
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and the tendency of the Edwardean reaction from the 
abuses of the Half- Way Covenant was to cause those who 
were the baptized children of the church to be regarded 
as little more in the way of salvation, as long as they were 
unconverted, than any other children. In this book JBush- 
nell returned in large measure to the pre- Edwardean New 
England view; though he presented it in a very modem 
way. Membership in a Christian family and baptism ought, 
he held, to render the child presumptively one of the house- 
hold of faith. The " true idea of Christian education,'* 
Bushncll declared, is ** that the child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian, and never know himself as being otherwise." For 
such a child a " great change of experience '* is not neces- 
sar>'. " 1 Ic ought not to be the subject of any such change ; 
and if he is properly trained, will not be." 

This presentation of the possibilities of Christian nurture, 
as Bushncll conceived them, aroused oppa^ition from many 
earnest Edwanleans to whom his doctrines seemed to im- 
ply that a man became a Christian by education rather 
than by the direct change of his heart by a sovereign act 
of God. Professor Tyler of the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut was one of these. In a " Letter to Dr. Bush- 
ncll," printed in 1847, Tyler maintained: "That the child 
should grow up a Christian, it is necessary that he should 
become a Christian .... Those to whom the privilege is 
given to become the sons of God ... are not Christians 
by natural descent. Grace is not hereditary. . • . They 
are not converted by any efforts of their own, made in an 
unrenewed state. . . . They are not converted by moral 
suasion, or by any efforts of man. They are not made 
Christians by education. • • • It is God's prerogative to 
change the heart." 

Two years later, in 1849, Bushnell published a yet more 
debate-stirring series of discourses,— his '* God in Christ.*' 
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In this work he presented a semi-Sabellian theory of the 
divine existence, and a view of the atonement which placed 
its entire emphasis on its man- ward aspects. To Bushncll*s 
thinking, the Trinity is a truth of Christian experience : '* I 
do not undertake to fathom the interior being of God, and 
tell how it is composed. That is a matter too high for me» 
and, I think, for us all. I only insist that, assuming the 
strictest unity and even simplicity of God's nature, he 
could not be efficiently or sufficiently revealed to us, with- 
out evolving a trinity of persons, such as we meet in the 
Scriptures." But ** whatever may be true of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, it certainly is not true that they are 
three distinct consciousnesses, wills, and understandings. 
Or, speaking in a way more positive, they are instrument- 
ally three, — three simply as related to our finite apprehen- 
sion, and the communication of God's incommunicable 
nature.'* 

In his judgment, likewise, the atonement is ** the Life of 
God . . . manifested in Jesus Christ, to quicken the world 
in love and truth, and reunite it to himself." ** My doc- 
trine is summarily this; that, excluding all thoughts of 
a penal quality in the life and death of Christ, or of any 
divine Abhorrence to sin, exhibited by sufferings laid upon 
his person ; also, dismissing, as an assumption too high for 
us, the opinion that the death of Christ is designed for 
some governmental effect on the moral empire of God in 
other worlds,— excluding points like these, and regarding 
everything done by him as done for expression before us, 
and thus for effect in us, he does produce an impression in 
our minds of the es.sential sanctity of God's law and char- 
acter, which it was needful to produce, and without which 
any proclamation of pardon would be dangerous, any at- 
tempt to subdue and reconcile us to God, ineffectual. " 

These opinions set forth in Bushnell's " God in Christ " 
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were at once attacked in the New York ** Kvantfclist,*' the 
'* Christian Observatory " of Uoston, the *' Princeton Re- 
view,*' the " Religious Herald " of Hartford, and elsewhere. 
A few months after the publication of the book, the 1 fart* 
ford Central Association, of which Hushnell was a mem* 
bcr, took up the case, but decided eventually a^'ainst 
action. Against this course, the Association of In'mVAcIcI 
West remonstrated in January, 1850; and \\\ 1K50 and 
1853 the case was laid, before the General Association of 
Connecticut, but that body did not interfere. Kushncirs 
church as a whole decidedly symiKithizcd with its pastor, 
and since the case could still be brou}(ht before the Icicat 
consociation for trial if three members of his church .should 
make complaint, the church, on June 27, 1853, withdrew 
from the Hartford North Consociaticm,— a step which the 
general break-down of the consociational system that was 
to result in the suspension of the Hartford Consociation 
itself in 1871 rendered not very difficult. 

These theories, and Bushneirs later works which in some 
measure enforced and developed them, notably his " Na- 
ture and the Su|>ernatural " of 1858, " The Vicarious Sac* 
rifice" of 1866, and *• Forgiveness and I^iw" of 1874, not 
only created discussion, but two of the three views which 
have been described have secured an abiding following. 
The New ICngland mind has in it little of the old Greek 
desire to speculate for s|>eculation*s sake; and Hushneirs 
thoughts regarding the Trinity, though pitched upon most 
prominently by his opponents, have had scant currency 
and have excited little real interest. Hut his " moral 
theory " of the atonement Ims gained conHderable follow- 
ing, though its adherents are still a decided minority among 
Congregational ministers; and his conception <»f the im- 
portance of Christian nurture ami of the consequences 
which may be expected from it has awakened even wider 
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response, though it, too, is by no means unquestioned. 
Bushnell well represents a type of departure from some of 
the older New England ways of thinking, especially from 
the views of the Kdwardean school which dominated the 
first half of the nineteenth century, that has become in- 
creasingly common during the last thirty years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TlIB DENOMINATIONAL AWAKENING— MODERN CON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 

TlIB general indifference regarding the extension of 
Congregational polity which had marked the epoch of 
doctrinal discussion introduced by the Great Awakening 
continued well toward the middle of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. It has already been pointed out that the three oldest 
national missionary societies of Congregationalism were 
interdenominational organizations in their earlier years. 
Under the ** Plan of Union " a multitude of churches grew 
up in the older West neither purely Presbyterian nor 
wholly Congregational. Theological seminaries in their 
instruction laid little or no emphasis on Congregational 
polity. Ministers passing from regions where Congrega- 
tionalism was prevalent to sections permeated by l^rcsby- 
terianism changed their church affiliations as readily as 
they changed their residences,, and Presbyterians coming 
to New England were as cordially received. The de- 
scendants of those who had crossed the ocean to establish 
what they believed to be the only polity warranted by the 
Word of God now seemed to hold that polity was a matter 
of geography rather than of principle,— that a church west- 
ward of the Hudson ought to be Presbyterian as surely as 
one east of that dividing stream should be Congregational. 

But at last, soon after the beginning of the fourth decade 
of the present century, Congregationalism began to show 
signs of awaking to a sense of its own mission and its right 
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to be. These evidences were first apparent in the regions 
where Congregationalism was brought into active compari- 
son with other polities, as in the older and ipore recent 
West. State Associations began to arise in territories 
where missionary labors had been carried on under the 
** Plan of Union " ; and afTordcd distinct evidence of the 
dawning self-recognition of the Congregational churches. 
The first of these then esteemed Western bodies to come 
into being was that of New York, formed at Clinton on 
May 21, 1834. The establishment of Obcrlin College in 
1832-34 was a step of the utmost importance for the his- 
tory of Congregationalism in Ohio ; and was followed on 
October 29, 1834, by the crcatum of the "Independent 
Congregational Union of the Western Reserve." In Sep- 
tember, 1836, the churches and ministers of the Reserve 
were united into a General Association at Oberlin, de- 
signed " to afford such of them as choose, the free exercise 
of their Congregational rights." The Reserve w.is only a 
section of a State, but its character was so individual th.it 
the formation of its Association was an event of great im- 
portance. It showed that the Congregational elements 
were beginning to cr}'stallize out of the general solution 
into which they had been cast by the " Plan of Union." 
But consolidation came .slowly in Ohio, largely by reason 
of doctrinal divergences between the Oberlin theology and 
the older Calvinism ; and a General Association for the 
whole State was not brought into being till June 24, 1852, 
when far-ofT Oregon had already had a State Association 
for four years. The General Association of Iowa was or- 
ganized at Denmark on November 6, 1840; and that of 
Michigan at Jackson on October li, 1842. Next came 
the St.ite body of Illinois on June 21, 1844; ^hat of Kansas 
in 1855, California in 1857, Indiana in 1858, and those of 
the newer Western States in rapid succession. 
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A glance at the sequence of these events reveals at once 
the fact that by 1840 the home*missionary pioneers of the 
Congregational body upon the frontier were making more 
strenuous efforts to advance Congregational polity than 
they had thus far done. Hence it was that Iowa had a 
General Association four years before the much older State 
of Illinois, and two years before Michigan. This increased 
emphasis on church government was not due to any pre- 
scriptions of the missionary societies or of the contributors 
to the missionary treasuries. It was owing to the awaken- 
ing denominational consciousness of the Congregational 
body itself, — sm awakening which first became evident in 
the Westy and which at last aroused New Kngland after it 
had fully demonstrated that Congregationalism was as well 
able to bring forth its characteristic fruits in the forming 
communities of the new States as it had been in the New 
England of two hundred years before. 

This development of denominational spirit is well illus- 
trated in the introduction of Congregationalism into the 
adjacent States of Illinois and Iowa Illinois belonged to 
the •• Old Northwest " which was organized into a free 
territory by the celebrated Ordinance of 1 787. Iowa was 
a portion of the Louisiana purchase of 1803. The first 
connection of Illinois with Congregational missionary en- 
terprise was in 1812, when Samuel J. Mills, the friend of 
foreign missions, made report regarding the region to the 
Connecticut Missionary Society. He found the Methodists 
and Baptists alre<idy at work on the field. Hut though 
Congregation<il missionary societies were actively at work 
in Illinois by 1814, their labors were at first wholly along 
the lines of the " Plan of Union." It was not till 1831 
that there was a distinctly Congregational church in the 
State, — that of Princeton, which had been organized at 
Northampton, Mass., and had emigrated in a btnly. Till 
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the arrival of that church In its Illinois home, the churches 
gathered by New Kngland missionaries, and often com- 
posed of New luigland material, had become Presbyte- 
rian in their afTiliations. After 1833, when four Congrega- 
tional churches were formed, the polity slowly spread ; and 
by 1843 the Congregational churches of Illinois numbered 
sixty-one. Yet so thoroughly had the consequences of 
the " Plan of Union " controlled the religious concerns of 
the State, and so widespread was the doubt whether Con- 
gregationalism could flourish outside of New ICngland, that 
it was not till May 22^ 1851, that the first Congregational 
church in Chicago was organixe<l, — a city which now con- 
tains fifty-one churches of this order. Not a little of the 
early growth of Congregationalism in Illinois and the slow 
reversiil of the prejudice against the polity as unadapted 
to frontier communities was due to President Julian M. 
Sturtevant, whcise connection with Illinois College at J.ick- 
sonville, — the first Congregational college of the State, — 
lasted from its opening, in 1830, to his death, in 18S6.* 

In marked contrast to these tardy beginnings in Illinois 
was the rapid introduction of Congregationalism into Iowa, 
—a region where settlements were beginning just about 
the time that the revived interest in i>olity first clearly ap- 
{M^ared. The credit for having preached the first Prot- 
estant sermcm in Iowa belongs to a Methodist, who visited 
that new Territory in 1834. Hut the •'American Home 
Missionary Society" was in the field by 1835, and the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists both organized their 
first churches in the spring of 1838. That of Denmark, 
which bears the distinction not only of being the first 
church of the Congregational order in Iowa, but the first 
beyond the Mississippi, was founded on May 5, 1838, in 
a New Knglantl settlement begun nc.irly two years before, 
and had for its minister Rev. Asa Turner, to whose energy 
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followed in the same year by others at Kenosha and at 
Beloit Here at Reloit, nine years later, and largely 
through Congregational efforts, one of the most valued of 
Western educational institutions — Heloit College-^camc 
into full being. In Wisconsin Presbyterians and Congrc- 
gationalists seem to have thought from the first that the 
" Plan of Union " should be laid aside, and that churches 
should be formed distinctly of one order or the other: but 
this wise determination did not prevent cordial relations 
between the two denominations, which united in October, 
1840, in the " Presbyterian and Congregational Convention 
of Wisconsin.** This .igreement m.ide no provision for 
composite churches, such as had been characteristic of the 
older union. Krom this convention most of the Presby- 
terian churches withdrew within a few years, leaving it 
essentially Congregational. 

Minnesota, the State immediately northwestward of 
Wisconsin, was originally foreign missionary ground. In 
1835 the American Hoard began labor among the Dakota 
Indians about Port Snelling; but the few churches which 
they gathered, some of which contained white persons, 
were afliliatcd with Presbyterianism. In 1849 the "Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society" entered the field; and 
as its first missionaries thither were Prcfsbyterians, the 
churches gathered in 1849 ^^ S^* VnvX and at Stillwater, 
as well as that formed in 1850 .it St. Anthony, were of 
that order. Hut in 1850 Rev. Charles Seccombe and Rev. 
Richard Hall,, missionaries of the same society and of Con- 
gregational sentiments, reached Minnesota. The day for 
founding mixed churches had about gone by ; and though 
Seccombe had been commissioned by the society to St. 
Anthony, the little Minnesota Presbyter>% which had just 
been organized, refused to install him over the Presbyterian 
church at that place unless he would join the Presbytery. 
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This just demand was met on Scccombe*s part by an 
equally justifiable refusal to give up his Congregationalism, 
and he therefore gathered the first Congregational church 
of Minnesota at St Anthony on November 16, 1851,— the 
body now known as the First Church of Minneapolis. 
Attempts on the part of the " Home Missionary Society '* 
to unite the two churches in St Anthony resulted in the 
ultimate junction of both in a Congregational body. In 
February, 1853, Hall founded the second Congregational 
church in Minnesota, at Point Douglas. Four years later 
the State Association came into being; and by 1858 the 
Congregational churches in the region numbered thirty, 
largely owing to the cITorts of Scccombe and Hall. The 
impulse thus early imparted has^ivcn Congregationalism 
a strong hold on this State. 

Contemporary with the establishment of Congregational- 
ism in Minnesota the permanent introduction of this polity 
into Missouri was elTcctcd. The missionary spirit of New 
England had early gone out toward Missouri. In 1813 
and 1814 Samuel J. Mills had investigated its religious 
needs in behalf of the Connecticut and MasMncluisetts 
Missionary Societies; by 1815 these bodies had begun 
sending laborers thither, and the work was taken up with 
vigor by the "American Home Missionary Society " at its 
organization. Hut partly owing to the doubt which existed 
in the minds of New England men during the cariy years 
of the century as to whether Congregutionali.Hm could 
flouri.Hh in the West, and partly by reason of the slight 
sympathy for New England institutions felt by the slave- 
holding and largely Southern population of the State, Pres- 
byterianism rather than Congregationalism was introduced 
by these missionaries. With the exception of an abortive 
attempt to establish a Congregational church commenced 
at Arcadia in 1841, the beginnings of this denomination 
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were at St Louis on March 14,1852, when the First Con- 
gregational Church was formed through the efforts of a 
man to whom Western Congregationalism was profoundly 
indebted,— Rev. Truman M. Post. This earnest Congrc- 
gationalist was bom in Middlcbury, Vt, in 1810, and after 
service at Jacksonville, III, from 1833 to 1847 as professor 
in Illinois College and then as i)astor of the Congregational 
church, he entered the ministry of the Third Presbyterian 
Church at St. Louis in 1847 on an engagement for four 
years. I lere his views on polity were well known, though 
not advanced in any underhanded way, and this knowledge 
led to the establishment of a Congregational church under 
his pastoral care scNm after his engagement with the Pres- 
byterian body had terminated. Of this new church he 
continucnl the spiritual guide till his death, in 1S86; but his 
influence was widely felt in denominational affairs and was 
a force far beyond the bounds of the State of his residence. 
Congregationalism h<id rcfichcd the I'acific Ocean even 
before the events which have last been noticed. Oregon, 
the only region claimed by the United States which touched 
that ocean till the MeNic<m War had resulted in the con- 
quest of California, was the first scene of its o|>erations, and 
was at first regarded as foreign missionary ground. The 
American Hoard entered upon attempts at the Christianiza* 
ticmof the Indians in 1835, sending out Marcus Wliitnunn, 
a missionary physician, and Rev. Henry II. Spalding, with 
their wives. In 1836 these pioneers reached the land 
of their pilgrimage by the then perilous overiand nnite. 
Hy 1838 their labors were reinforced by those of Kev. 
Cushing ICells, and other workmen f<ilh^wed. Oregon was 
still in dispute between the United States and Great Britain, 
and to Whitman's energy and skill its preservaticm to the 
United States was due. A journey to the national ca|)ital . 
in the winter of 1843-43, at great personal hazard, pre- 
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vented the possible abandonment of this valuable region to 
Great Britain as not worth the keeping. Whitman died a 
martyr at Indian hands in 1847 ; while Hells lived till 1893, 
and interwove his long and useful life in the history of 
the religious and educational institutions of the States of 
Oregon and Washington. The early missionaries labored 
of course among the Indian natives, but with the incom- 
ing of white settlers religious institutions were planted 
among them, — the first permanent Congregational church 
in Oregon being that at Oregon City, organized in 1844. 
On July 13, 1848, the Congregational ministers and 
churches of Oregon formed a General Association; and 
the same year the first laborer of the *' American Home 
Missionary Society/* Rev. Dr. George H. Atkinson, began 
his long career of service to the Congregational churches 
of the State. The Congregational love of education was 
exhibited by the founding, largely through the efforts of 
these missionaries, of Tualatin Academy in 1848, and its 
higher department, Pacific University, in 1853, at Forest 
Grove. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1848 was followed 
by the great rush of emigrants thither in 1849, and with 
them came some who were interested in the souls of their 
fellow-men. Rev. Timothy D. Hunt, probably the first 
Protestant minister in California, reached San Francisco 
in' November, 1 848 ; and the next year there came Rev. 
Joseph A. Denton, like Hunt a graduate of Yale, and des- 
tined not only to be a leader in Congregational ecclesias- 
tical affairs on the Pacific Slope, but later to be identified 
with Pacific Thedogical Seminary, at Oakland, from its 
foundation, in 1869, to his death, in 1892. The "Old 
School *' wing of the Presbyterians was slightly in advance 
in obtaining definite ecclesiastical organization in Califor- 
nia, gathering a church in May, 1849, but the Congrega- 
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tionalists were not far behind The First Church, San 
Francisco, came into being on July 39, 1849, and Rev. 
Mr. Hunt, who had been the first minister on the ground, 
was speedily installed as its pastor. Two months later, 
the second church in California — that of Sacramento— was 
formed, with Benton as its minister. In 1857 a General 
Association was organized. 

It is thus evident that soon after 1830 the denomina- 
tional consciousness, largely though not wholly dormant 
in the early part of the century, bcg«in to awake, and Con* 
grcgationalism all through the Western States began to 
take a more self-reliant and aggressive attitude. Though 
union efforts still continued, Congrcgationalists felt in- 
creasingly that their polity had claims which could not 
be ignored. 

While this development was in progress i.i the West, a 
few men in the East were slowly arousing the older churches 
to a sense of their heritage in polity. Conspicuous among 
these leaders of Congregational thought was Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Dacon, — the son of a missionary sent forth by the 
Connecticut society, and actively pastor of the I'irst Church, 
New Haven, from 1825 to i866,*r-a relation which he did 
not wholly sever till his death, in 1881. Dr. Kacon was a 
man of commanding power as a speaker, of warm interest 
in the antislavery movement, of marked taste for historical 
study, and a natural leader of men. From his boyhood 
he was fascinated by the story of the struggles and suc- 
cesses of the New Kngland forefathers. One of the earliest 
of the literary productions of his maturer years w.is the 
volume of " Thirteen Historical Discourses," of 1839, in 
which he told in graphic fashion the experiences for two 
centuries of the church of which he was the pastor; one of 
the latest of his writings was his. "Genesis of the New 
England Churches," which he put forth in 1874. He was 
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largely instrumental in founding the '' New Englander '* at 
New Haven in 1843, and the New York ''Independent" 
in 1848; and was a powerful opponent of slavery. He 
was ardently a Congregationalist of a broad and catholic 
type, leaning a little to the side of Independency. Living 
in a State where the consociational modification of the 
Congregational system was strongly intrenched, his influ- 
ence largely contributed to the abandonment of its more 
Presbyterianizing peculiarities. It was Dr. Bacon's good 
fortune to be able to communicate this hearty love for the 
Congregational imlity to others, so as to kindle an interest 
in its investigation and development ; and in his later life 
he came justly to be looked up to with reverence in eccle- 
siastical gatherings as an authority in all matters of Con- 
gregational usage. 

Another leader to whom Congregationalism was con- 
spicuously indebted in this period was Rev. £>r. Joseph P. 
Thompson, like Bacon a graduate of Yale, who held the 
pastorate of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York 
City from 1845 to 187 1. With Bacon he was associated 
in the establishment of the ''New Englander" and the 
" Independent " ; and though he never came to be the 
authority on Congregational concerns that Bacon did, his 
labors for the advancement of the denomination were very 
considerable. 

In Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Clark, of Massachusetts, a third 
minister largely influential in the revived appreciation of 
the New England polity appeared. A graduate of Am- 
herst College in 1827, and of Andover Seminary in 1831, 
he had a brief pastorate at Sturbridge, Mass., but his chief 
activity was spent as secretary of the " Massachusetts 
Missionary Society" from 1839 to 1857. His last days 
tilt his death, in 1861, were devoted to the scnice of the 
"Congregational IJbrary" and of the "Congregational 
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Quarterly »*' of which there will be occasion later to speak. 
No man knew the story of the Massachusetts churches 
better than he, and none was more convinced that Con- 
gregationalism had a mission. He had little patience with 
the readiness to subordinate polity to plans of union mani- 
fested so often by the Congregationalists of the first third 
of this century. " We have been well called • the Lord's 
silly people/ " he declared ; and his opposition to such un- 
wisdom increased with his advancing ye«irs. 

The efforts of these men, and of others whom they 
aroused or who labored with them, were greatly aided by 
the ever-increasing study of the life and ideals of early 
New Kngland,— ^a study in which all scholarly New Kng- 
land has joined, and which has made the work and aims of 
the founders more familiarly and definitely known with each 
passing year since the early part of the present century. 

The first impulse emanating from an official source look- 
ing toward greater recognition of the unity of Congrega- 
tionalism, East and West, the removal of doctrinal preju- 
dice, and a more aggressive assertion of Congregational 
claims, appears to have come from the then newly fonned 
General Association of Michigan. In 1845 Rev. L. Smith 
Hobart, a Yale graduate of 1837, then pastor of the church 
at Union City, Mich., and secretary of the Micliig«in As- 
sociation, projKised a " General Convention of We.stem 
Congregationalists** to deliberate concerning denomina- 
tional advancement ; and, as a result of an approval of this 
recommendation by the body of which Hobart was secre- 
tary, such a •* Convention *' brought together representa- 
tives of the churches of the Northwestern States and a few 
men from the East at Michigan City, Ind., in July, 1846. 
That body declared the adherence of the Western churches 
to the historic theology of New England, and discussed 
the feasibility of abrogating the " Plan of Union." 
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This impulse which went out from Michigan was taken 
up by the oldest of the General Associations on what had 
been Western home missionary ground,— that of New 
Yoric, — and largely through the efforts of Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, of whom mention has already been made. As 
a result of an invitation issued by that body, asking every 
Congregational church in the United States that felt so 
disposed to send its pastor and a delegate, there gathered 
at Albany, N. Y., on October 5, 1852, the first council or 
synod representative of American Congregationalism as a 
whole that had met since the Cambridge Synod of 1646- 
48. In this "Albany Convention" four hundred and 
sixty-three pastors and messengers from the churches of 
seventeen States gathered. It was a body illustrative of 
the best spirit and embracing the leaders of the Congre- 
gational churches of East and West. And it proceeded at 
once to examine the denominational situation with fullness. 
Its Business Committee, under the guidance of Rev. Dr. 
Dacon, of New Haven, speedily announced its work to 
be to discuss: " i. The construction and practical opera- 
tion of the' Plan of Union.' ... 2. The building of Church 
Edifices at the West 3. The system and operations of 
the 'American Home Missionary Society.* 4. The inter- 
course between the Congrcgationalists of New England 
and those of other States. 5. The local work and respon- 
sibility of a Congregational Church. 6. The bringing for- 
ward of Candidates for the Ministry. 7. The re-publication 
of the Works of our standard Theological writers." 

The labors of the "Albany Convention," thus vigorously 
mapped out, were carried out with equal energy. After 
a thorough debate, the " Plan of Union ** was abandoned 
by a unanimous vote ; the ''American Home Missionary 
Society** was approved as impartial in its administra- 
tion and the '* American Education Society*' was com- 
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mended; intercourse between the Congregationalists of 
the Kast and the West was urged, and " insinuations and 
charges of heresy in doctrine and of disorder in practice " 
of a vague and sweeping nature " made against Congre- 
gationalists at the West" were discountenanced; the re- 
printing and circulation of the works of the fathers and 
theok>gtans of New England was advocated; and the 
growing opposition of Congregationalism toward slavery 
was manifested in a unanimous vote that the missionary 
societies ought to support only such ministers in slave 
States as would " so preach the gospel . . . that, with the 
blessing of God. it shall have its full effect in awakening 
and enlightening the moral sense in regard to slavery, and 
in bringing to pass the speedy abolition of that stupendous 
wrong." Hut the most efficient aid given by the "Albany 
Convention " to denominational extension was its call for 
$50,000 to aid in erecting meeting-houses in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Min- 
nesota. The response from the churches to this appeal 
was immediate and hearty, and their gifts reached the sum 
of $61,891. A more permanent reply was the organiza- 
tion .It New York in May, 185 3, of the body then called the 
•• American Congregational Union," — an indefinite title 
which was exchanged in 1892 for the descriptive name 
•• Congregational Church Building Society." This asso- 
ciation was broadly planned "to collect, preserxx, and 
publish authentic information concerning the history, con- 
dition, .-ind continu.il progress of the Congreg«ition«il 
churches in all parts of this country," and " to promote, 
^by tracts and books, by devising and recommending to 
the public plans of coiiperation in building meeting-houses 
and parson«iges, — . . . the progress and well-working of 
the Congregational Church polity." In this effort it began 
in 1854 the publication of the " Year Hook " of dcnomina- 
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tiofial statistics, which passed later to the pages of the 
'' Congregational Quarterly,*' and is now issued under the 
editorial superintendence of Rev. Dr. Henry A. Hazen, 
by the Publishing Committee of the National Council, 
through the '* Congregational Sunday-school and Publish* 
ing Society." The main work of the "American Con- 
gregational Union " has been, however, the payment of 
*' last bills '* after needy churches have done all in their 
power to provide themselves with buildings ; and by this 
work the society has been a conspicuous factor in Con- 
gregational advancement At the close of its first forty 
years of existence (1893) it had completed 2340 houses 
of worship and 309 parsonages, and had given permanency 
to many a struggling church which would otherwise have 
perished. 

A further consequence of the *• Albany Convention," 
more local in its effects, but nevertheless of general im- 
portance to American Congregationalism, was the reorgan- 
ization at Boston of the " Congregational Library Associa- 
tion " in the same month that saw the beginnings of the 
" American Congregational Union." The germ of such 
an undertaking originated as early as 1838 in the thought 
of Professors Rela R. Kdwards and Mdwards A. Park, of 
Andover Seminary, and in 1847 Professor lulwards pub- 
licly advocated such an undertaking. A Inrginning was 
made in a comparatively feeble way, and a society drawing 
its membership from the immediate vicinity of Doston was 
founded in February, 1 85 1 . This binly was now remodeled 
and its membership greatly extended on May 25, 1853, 
when its largely efficient life really began. The library 
thus instituted has become the chief single storehouse of 
Congregational literature on the continent, and now con- 
tains 32,000 volumes, besides nearly 60,000 pamphlets. 
But as its work went on the thoughts of the " Congrega- 
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tional Library Association " began to turn toward the pos- 
session of a '' Congregational House/' which might furnish 
accommoilation for such of the benevolent socicties'of this 
order as had their offices in Hoston and serve as denomina- 
tional headquarters. An old residence was purchased in 
the spring of 1857; and with a view to these enhirging 
functions the name of the body was altered in 1864 to 
•• American Congregational Association/* — a title which it 
still retains. It was not till 1871, howe\»er, that the present 
well-located but ill-arranged ** Congrcg.itional House " was 
obtained. It is the ambition of the society to replace the 
ancient structure speedily with a building more worthy of 
the denomination; but there can be no doubt that the 
possession of a " House ** at all, as well as the magnificent 
library, is in no small measure owing to the impulse that 
went out from the ** Albany Convention." Not a little of 
the success of this Association and its library is due to the 
untiring labors of Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Clark, its correspond- 
ing secretary and librarian from 1853 to his death, in 1861, 
and of his successor till 1887, Rev. Dr. Isaac P. Lang- 
worthy. 

While this movement for the preservation of Con- 
gregational literature and the housing of the Congre- 
gational missionary societies was in its beginnings, there 
was entering upon a pastorate at Hoston a man to whom 
Congregationalism is as much indebted as to any who may 
be named anumg its founders or expounders, — Rev. Henr)' 
Martyn Dexter. Dr. Dexter Was of Pilgrim bloml, a native 
of Vlynipton, Mass., a township which has been canxd out. 
of old IMymouth. Horn in 1821, his education was at 
Drown University and at Yale College, tind after his grad- 
uation at the lattrr instituticm in 1840, his thcologicjil 
instruction was rcceiveil at Andover. A pastorate at 
Manchester, N. H., lasted from 1844 to 1849, when he 
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was settled over what is now Berkeley Temple, Bostoni— • 
a relation which he continued till 1867. Dr. Dexter's in- 
clination toward religious journalism was marked, and in 
1851 he became the editor of the " Congrcgationalist," 
which had commenced its career in 1 849. Under his hand 
it prospered, and in 1867 it was united with the pioneer of 
the American weekly religious press, the ''Boston Re- 
corder," which dated its origin from 1816. Of this joint 
publication, generally known simply as the ''Congrcga- 
tionalist,*' Dr. Dexter rcm«iined till his death, in 1890, the 
editor-in-chief and one of the proprietors ; and he made 
it the most influential journal of Congregationalism. 

Dr. Dexter was a man of painstaking scholarly accuracy 
and of indefatigable industry, and all his enthusiasm was 
drawn out by the story of Congregationalism and e.K|)ccially 
of its beginnings. In the pursuit of the obscure facts of the 
rise of the denomination he ransacked the libraries and ar- 
chives of Mngland and Holland, while his own library, now 
in the possession of Yale University, is the best collection of 
Congregational sources ever brought together by a single 
student. It was with him a collection for use, and the 
employment he made of it is revealed in his elaborate con- 
tributions to Congregation<il history. Twenty- five pub- 
lications from his pen are enumenited, besides his constant 
editorial writings. I lis " Congregationalism: What it Is, 
Whence it Is, <ind Mow it Works/* printed in 1865, is the 
ablest and most thorough modem ex]K)sition of the claims 
and methods of this polity. His monumental work, " The 
Congregationalism of the I-ast Three Hundred Years," put 
forth in 1880, is not only a treasure-house of facts regard- 
ing the early history of the body, gathered from the mo.st 
o{>scure sources oftentimes and combined with remarkable 
skill, it is indispensable to the student of Congrcgcitionalism 
by reason of its enormous bibliographical apparatus. His 
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''As to Roger Williams'* of 1876 and *'The True Story 
of John Smyth " of 188 1 are careful siftings of the evidence 
regarding disputed passages of Congregational story ; while 
his '' Handbook of Congregationalism/' published in 1880, 
it the most extensively used compendium of the polity 
which it treats in outline. ISut Dr. Dexter was much more 
than a mere student, he was an active man of affairs. No 
voice was more influential than his in his later life in Con- 
gregational assemblies. I le was a large-hearted, generous, 
clear-sighted, and honorable leader. His Congregation- 
alism was so intense as to reach the jure divino height 
seldom attained by modem Congregationalists, though 
characteristic of the first century of the history of the 
denomination ; but he held his views in no spirit of un- 
charitableness. He opiK>sed all Prcsbyterianizing tenden- 
cies; but he welcomed attempts at the expression of 
denominational unity by deliberative assemblies on a na- 
tional scale and by missionary societies rendered actually 
representative of and responsible to the churches. He, 
certainly more than any other man, pointed out the line of 
development in polity actually taken by American Congre- 
gationalism from 1 865 to the present day ; and he desen-es 
a high rank among those who are reckoned the formuLitors 
and developers of the Congregational system. 

With Dr. Dexter there was closely associated in his more 
public labors for denominational advancement a still ac- 
tive minister, Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, perhaps the ablest 
ecclesiastical parliamentarian that modern Congregation- 
alism has produced* and a thorough student of its polity. 
From 1853 to 1863 Dr. Quint was Dextcr'sne«ar ministerial 
neighbor, .is pastor of the Central Church at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and though Dr. Quint's hiter pastonil labors and 
other activities have sometimes carried him farther away 
from Hoston, his connection with all Congregational devel- 
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opments that have flowed out from eastern Massachusetts 
has been intimate. 

It wai in Novemberi 1858, that Rev. Drs. Dextefi Quint, 
and Joseph S Clark joined in the projection of a magazine 
of Congregational history, biography, statistical investiga- 
tion, and exposition of polity, which should do a more 
positive work for the memory of the past of Congrega- 
tionalism and its present advancement than any existing 
periodical. The plan, which originated with Dr. Dexter, 
was laid before the " Congregational Library Association '' 
in November, 1858, and the result was the issue of the first 
number of the " Congregational Quarterly *' in January, 
1859, .under the editorship of the three ministers whose 
names have been mentioned, and U'ith tlie sanction of the 
Association. With its second issue it also obtained the 
official approval of the "American Congregational Union '* 
of New York, and the secretary of that society. Rev. Isaac 
P. Langwdrthy, was added to its editorial force. The 
usual vicissitudes of religious journalism produced various 
editorial changes during the twenty years of life which 
the '' Quarterly " enjoyed ; but though the magazine never 
received the support from the churches which it deserved, 
it was one of the most important educational agencies of 
Congregationalism during the period of development from 
its incejption to the establishment of the triennial National 
Council in 1871. 

While this development of Congregational activity was 
in progress in the East, the revived denominational spirit 
which had led to the "Albany Convention '* was producing 
no less important results in the West. Chief of these 
consequences was the foundation of a new Congregational 
theological seminary at Chicago. The thought of this in- 
stitution for ministerial education seems to have come to 
its first expression by an organized ecclesiastical body in 
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the wide-awake General Association of Michigan, which 
had already led the way in securing united action favorable 
to denomination extension by Western Congregationalists. 
At its meeting at Ann Arbor, May 31, 1853, Rev. L. 
Smith Hobart, already conspicuous in Michigan Congre- 
gational affairs, presented '' a plan for Theological educa- 
tion/' which the Association referred to a committee for 
report the following year. A carefully prepared '' Plan 
for a Theological Seminary " was accordingly prepared ; 
and having been duly approved by the Michigan General 
Association in 1 854, was laid by it before the other Asso- 
ciations of the Northwestern States. Iowa was the first 
to respond favorably, on June 7, 1854, and the other bodies 
gradually fell into line. The result was that, after some 
preliminary negotiation, a convention of clerical and lay 
delegates, representing the churches of Michigan, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois,. Wisconsin, and Missouri, met at Chicago 
on September 26 and 27, 1854, and organized the Chicago 
Seminary, — the first theological seminary of any denomi- 
nation in Chicago,— appointing boards of directors and 
examiners, or *• visitors." The seminary thus constituted 
was opened for students on October 6, 1 858. The founders 
were far-sighted and ingenious, and they had the advan- 
tage of living in a time when confidence in the power of 
the Congregational polity to care for institutions represen- 
tative of large bodies of our churches was much greater 
than when the New England seminaries were instituted. 
Instead, therefore, of committing their foundation to the 
charge of a self-perpetuating board of trustees, whose ac- 
tion was supervised by an equally self-peq)etuating board 
of visitors, and the orthodoxy of whose professional 
appointments was tested by an unalterable creed, as at 
Andovcr ; or making their foundation simply a department 
of a university responsible to the general corporation which 
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governs the whole educational institution, as at Yale ; or 
placing its control in the hands of a board of trustees 
elected by a self-perpetuating ministerial club, as at Hart- 
ford, — they adopted the much more Congregational plan 
of making the seminary depend ultimately on the churches, 
Its directors and visitors being chosen by a convention of 
the churches of the States west of Ohio and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, meeting triennially at Chicago,, and in 
which every one of those churches has a right to be repre- 
sented by its minister and a delegate. To this convention, 
and through it to the churches, Chicago Seminary is re- 
sponsible for its teaching and its administration. The 
seminary, which commenced its work in 1858 with two 
professors and twenty-nine students, has grown marvel- 
ously, and now h.is in attendance two hundred and two 
young men, while its faculty, its buildings, and its endow- 
ment give it high rank among Congregational institutions 
for ministerial training. 

Something of the new strength of Congregationalism in 
Chicago was due to the entrance on a pastorate over the 
First Church hi that city in 1857, the year before the 
seminary opened its doors, of an earnest and influential 
upholder of C(>ngregation«'il ideals, — Rev. Dr. William W. 
Patton. Dr. Pcitton was a native of New York City, bom 
in 1821, who had ser\*ed churches in Koston and Hartford, 
and who now for twenty years was connected with Con- 
gregational interests in Chicago. His last years, from 1 877 
to his death, in 1889, were spent as president of that noble 
institution for the education of colored youth at Washing- 
ton, D. C, Howard University. On September $, 1867, 
the first number of the "Advance " was issued at Chicago, 
and Dr. Patton remained the editor of this widely influen- 
tial Congregational weekly till 1872. 

Meanwhile Congregationalism was pushing rapidly into 
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the newer West. October 9, 1854, saw the formation of 
the first church of this order in Kansas, at I^wrence; and 
a General Association followed in August, 1855. Ne- 
braska's first Congregational church, that of Omaha, came 
into being on May 4, 1856, and the Association followed 
on August 8, 1857. Colorado received Congregationalism 
in 1863, — a church being gathered at Central City on 
August 23d, and being followed by churches at Denver and 
Boulder in 1864, and by <in Associ<ition on March 10, 1868. 
What is now South ]3akota was reached in 1868, and a 
church organized at Yankton on April 8th, of which Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Ward, one of the most useful of the more 
recent Congrcg.'itional ministry, was pastor from 1869 to 
1883, when he entered upon the presidency of Yankton 
College, which he had helped to found in 1881, — a post 
that he held till his untimely death, in 1889. Stilt exist- 
ing churches were formed in the State of Washington, at 
Seattle, in 1870; in Nevada, at Reno, in 1871 ; in Utah, 
at Salt Lake City, in 1874; in Indian Territory, in 1876; 
in Arizona, .it Prescott, in 1880; and the same year in 
New Mexico, at Albucpierque; in North Dakot.i, at I'argo 
and elsewhere, in 1881. Idaho and Montana saw the es- 
tablishment of permanent churches in 1882 ; and Oklahoma 
in 1889. 

This extension was marked, as elsewhere in the story of 
Congrcg.itionalism, by the desire to establish institutions 
of Christian learning. Among the colleges which now 
came into being, chiefly through Congregational efforts, 
are: Washburn, at Topeka, Kan., in 1865; Carleton, at 
Northficld, Minn., in 1867; Doane, at Crete, Neb., in 
1872; Drury, at Springfield, Mo., in 1873; Colorado, at 
Colorado Springs, Col., in 1874; Yankton, as has been 
noted, in 1881 ; Whitman, at Walla Walla, Ore., in 1883 
(on the basis of an academy founded by Rev. Cushing 
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Edb in 1859 and opened in 1866); and Fargo^ at Fargo^ 
N. D., in 1887. 

A more distinctly ecclesiastical undertaking was the organ* 
isation by the Congregationalists of Cnlifomia in 1866 of a 
''Theological Seminary Association,*' which opened in June^ 
1869, the youngest of our denominational schools of minis- 
terial instruction, Pacific Theological Seminary, at Oakland. 

One name cannot be omitted from this story of increas- 
ing denominational strength, though it belongs to the tatter 
part of the period just held in review, — that of Rev. Dr. A. 
Hastings Ross, the most original contributor to the discus- 
sion of Congregational polity that the West has developed. 
Dr. Ross was a native of Winchendon, Mass., in 1831, a 
graduate of Oberlin College and of Andover Seminary, 
who after a pastorate at Boylston in the State of his birth 
from 1 86 1 to 1866, served successively the churches of 
Springfield and Columbus, Ohio; and then from 1876 to 
his death, in 1893, the church of Port Huron, Mich. Dr. 
Ross early became a student of the Congregational system 
of government, publishing much in its illustration and his- 
torical exposition. His best known and most usefulworks 
were his " Pocket Manual of Congregationalism,** which he 
put forth in 1883, and his elalMinnte treatise, ''The Church- 
Kingdom," of 1887. His thinking, though strictly Congre- 
gational, linked itself less definitely with the historic pres- 
entations of the polity than did that of Dr. Dexter. He 
was more of an innovator, and more of an asserter of the 
powers of ecclesiastical associations. His most marked and 
probably his most permanently influential view, — that re- 
garding the basis of ministerial .standing,— -was, however, 
largely the outgrowth of what must be considered a |X)si- 
tive improvement in Congregational usage which had come 
about at the West. As instituted in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut at the close of the seventeenth and beginning 
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of the eighteenth centuries, the local Associations were 
simply assemblies of ministers, and such they largely con- 
tinue to be in the New England States. It has already 
been seen that these Associations had for one of their duties 
the recommendation of candidates to vacant churches, and 
the custom of licensure thus established has persisted in 
New England to the present day. The chief infelicity 
of this arrangement is that it makes a preacher's appro- 
bation to the churches the work of a ministerial body and 
not that of the churches themselves. The increasing desire 
on the part of the churches for consultation and local help- 
fulness has led to the general introduction into New Eng- 
land, in addition to the Associations, during the present 
century, of district and State meetings for discussion, com- 
posed of representatives of the churches and of the ministers, 
usually under the name of " Conferences." These " Con- 
ferences " do not take the place of councils, they do not 
advise in the formation or discontinuance of |)astc>ral re- 
lationships, or in the establishment of new churches, nor 
do they attempt to solve church quarrels, as a council 
does ; they are meetings for friendly discussion, and for 
the choice of representatives to State and n<itional assem- 
blies. In the West, however, the "Associations " were early 
and generally composed of representatives of churches as 
well as of ministers ; and they have continued to exercise 
the functions both of the New England Associations and 
Conferences, thus causing ministerial licensure to inhere in 
bodies truly representative of the churches, — a method^ 
undoubtedly more consistent with Congregational prin- 
ciples than that usual in New England. 

It was this Western development of the Association that 
Dr. Ross proposed to make the basisof churchly and min- 
isterial standing. In the Congreg<itionalism of the ** Cam- 
bridge Platform*' a minister rem«iins such only while 
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actually in ministerial relations to a definite church ; but 
this theory, though ably defended by expounders of polity 
like Dr. Dexter, was early practically disregarded, and a 
man once set apart for ministerial service by ordination 
came popularly to be looked upon as in some sense always 
a minister, whether in a pastorate or not. This abiding 
ministerial character raised the question of *' ministerial 
standing " and responsibility. How should the good char- 
acter of a minister not in the service of a local church be 
assured to others, and to whom should he be responsible 
for his delinquencies? The question became more press- 
ing as the country grew larger and ministerial changes 
more frequent For this difficulty Dr. Ross proposal a 
remedy in placing "accountable ministerial standing in 
District Associations, with the right of appeal in case of 
injustice to a council of churches." In a like manner Dr. 
Ross would give churches standing and accountability in 
Associations. Probably the old consociational system of 
Connecticut gave to Dr. Ross some hints as to his plan ; 
but it was chiefly due to his own systematizing of elements 
already appearing in Western Congregational developnicnt. 
It would be too much to affirm that Dr. Ross's suggestions 
have become generally recognized Congregational usage. 
His theory of churchly standing certainly has not; but his 
view as to ministerial standing bids fair to become so, the 
National Council having voted at its session of 1886 " that 
the State organizations and local organizations of churches 
be recommended to consider such modification of their 
constitution as will enable them to become responsible for 
the ministerial standing of ministers within their bounds, in 
harmony with the principle that the churches of any locality 
decide upon their own fellowship." 

While this Western development of Congregationalism 
had been in progress, the great Civil War had convulsed 
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the United States and brought its burden of responsibility 
and opportunity upon the Congregational as upon the other 
Christian bodies of the land. Unlike some American de- 
nominations, the Congregational body was not rent by the 
struggle. Although a few churches of this order existed 
at the South before the vvar, the denomination never ob- 
talned any footing which made it a factor in tlie religious 
life of that region so long as slavery continued. The atti- 
tude toward human bondage assumed by the '* Albany 
Convention " in 1852 has already been noticed, and C«>n- 
grcgationalism both in New England and the West was 
strongly anlislavery for many years before the rebellion 
began. Hut if the Civil War did not bring to the den«)mi- 
nation a problem of division and reorganization, it did «)|>en 
to dcnomin«'itional effort a section of country which had 
never genenilly accepted Congregationalism by removing 
that which the Northern churches of this order believed 
was the greatest hindrance to their southward spread, — 
slavery; and it presented a problem in the emancip;ited 
negro that appealed powerfully to the missionary spirit of 
these churches. So desirable was cooperation in meeting 
the opport unites of the hour felt to be, that at least a year 
before the conclusion of hostilities an extensive movement 
was in progress looking toward a gcner.il council of the 
representatives of American Congregationalism. 

The impulse toward this gathering went forth, it is in- 
teresting to note, from that " Convention of the Congreg.i- 
tional Churches of the Northwest,'* which met once in three 
years at Chicago to choose the directors and visitors of 
the Chicago Seminary, and to consider the interests of the 
great region from which the members of the Convention 
were gathered. That btnly, under the leadership of Rev. 
Dr. T. M. Pi)St, of St. Louis, voted that, in its opinion, 
•* the crisis demands general consultation, cooperation, and 
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** Albany Convention." It was a Council well worthy of 
the churches, both in the distinguished character of its 
membership and the thoroughness with which the tofNcs 
presented to its consideration were discussed. The signifi- 
cance of the op|M>rtunities opening before the Congrega- 
tional body were thoroughly appreciaited, and an earnest 
advance to meet them was urged; but probably the must 
memorable of the events of this Council were the discussion^ 
regarding a Declaration of Faith and a Statement of Polity. 
In Congregationalism e«ich local church draws up its own 
articles of belief in any language which it may deem proper, 
under the limitation, of course, that a grossly erroneous or 
heretical statement would subject the church adopting it to 
withdrawal of fellowship by its sister churches. Hut though 
Congregationalism thus asserts the autonomy of the local 
congregation, its councils or synods have never hesit.ited 
to formulate its general doctrinal position,. not as a test to 
be im|K>sed on particular churches by external authority, 
but as a testimony as to what the belief of those churches 
is. It was natural, therefore, that one of the tasks to which 
the attention of the Council hail been directed by the pre- 
liminary committees was the adoption of a statement of 
the faith of the churches whose creation it was. Such a 
declaration was reported to the Cotmcil, therefore, by a 
committee which the Preliminary Conference had desig- 
nated for the purpose, and consisting of Rev. Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, Prof. Edward A. Lawrence of what is now 
I lartford Seminary, and Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale 
Divinity School. This suggested form was referred by 
the Council itself to a new committee, which elaborated it, 
an«l, in particular, introduced a paragraph in which it de- 
clared that the faith of the Congregational churches was 
** the system of truths which is commonly known among 
us as Calvinism.*' 
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There can be no doubt that the prevailing doctrinal 
poMtioni of Congregationalism were then and still are es* 
sentially Calvinistic. But the sympathies of the denomi- 
nation had broadened since the opening of the century, 
and many who were earnest Calvinists themselves felt that 
it would be a mistake to tic Congregational fellowship to 
any party shibboleth, even to one so venerated and his* 
torically so descriptive of Congregational beliefs as the 
name of the great Genevan theologian. The result was 
that the proposed paragraph of definition was earnestly 
debated, till it became evident that, if pushed to a vote, it 
would be adopted by a decided majority of the Council, 
and as evident that this affinnation that Congregational 
doctrine is Calvinism would seem unduly divisive and 
sectarian to a respectable minority. Such was the state of 
affairs in the Council when the day came which had been 
set apart for an excursion to the historic scenes of Plym- 
outh. To a few of the Ixxly it seemed that a reunion on 
a spot so fragrant with the memory of the struggles and 
sufferings by which Congregationalism was planted on 
American soil would furnish a fitting occasion for the 
presentation of a modification of the declaration under 
discussion, from which the disputed phrase might be 
omitted. Such a form was hastily prepared by Rev. A. 
H. Quint, chairman of the Business Committee of the 
Council, — its last sentences being written, with a hat as 
a tablet, on the train that bore the Council to Plymouth. 
Tlie new draught was chiefly taken from the forms already 
before the Council ; but with the addition of a new opening 
paragraph, a new expression of the essential unity of the 
whole Church of Christ, and the omission, of course, of the 
phrase " Calvinism.*' Presented to the Council assembled 
on Burial dill at Plymouth, it was accepted, subject to 
slight verbal revision, and after the return of the Council 
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to Boston was adopted by a rising vote without opposition 
on June 23, 1865. 

The *' Burial Hill Declaration/* which thus came into 
existence, is the only statement of faith formally approved 
by a council rcprcHcntative of American Conttregational- 
ism as a whole since the Cambridge Synod of 1648. It 
expresses " our adherence to the faith and order of the 
apostolic and primitive churches held by our fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the confessions and platforms 
which our synods of 1 648 and 1 680 set forth or reaffirmed." 
It emphasizes the excellences of the Congregational polity ; 
but at the same time it declares that " knowing that we are 
but one branch of Christ's people, while adhering to our 
own peculiar faith and order, we extend to all believers the 
hand of Christian fellowship, upon the basis of those great 
fundamental truths in which all Christians should agree." 
It recognizes cleariy the obligation to mi.«;sionary scrxice 
incumbent upon the Ciiurch of Christ. Its chief defects 
are its indefiniteness as to the extent to which the seven- 
teenth-century symbols whereto it makes reference arc 
to be con.sidered as standards of present faith,. its merely 
general treatment of such doctrines as it specifically men- 
tions, and its rhetorical form, — a form better suited to an 
address on an historic occasion than to a creed for local 
and permanent use. But that a declaration of faith should 
be issued at all by a voluntary body speaking in the name 
of the Congregational churches of America was a fact of 
great significance, and one which showed how much the 
sense of unity in the denomination had been growing since 
the period of indiflTerence to polity which had characterized 
the early part of the century. 

The •• National Council " of 1865 was also charged with 
the formulation of a statement of polity ; and, at the in- 
stance of the Preliminary Conference, Rev. Dr. Leonard 
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Bacon and Rev. A. H. Quint had prepared an elaborate 
treatise on church government, similar in size and arrange* 
ment to the " Cambridge Platform," and a concise epitome ; 
both of which were duly laid before the National Council. 
Here the proposed formula: encountered considerable (lis- 
cussion ; and the result was that the Council itself adopted 
a brief statement of principles, drawn up by Professor Park 
of Andover, which constitutes so succinct and so admirable 
an epitome of modem Congregationalism that it may well 
be quoted in full : 

Rewhtdt That thU Council rccognbet at diitinctive of tho Congregational 
polity— 

First, The prindple that the local or Congregational church derivet its 
power ami authority directly from Christ, and ia.not subject to any eccletiai- 
tical government exterior or superior to itself. 

Second, That every local or Congregational church is bound to observe the 
duties of mutual rcsiiect and charity which arc included in the communion 
of churches one with another; and that every church which refuses to give 
an account of its proceedings, when kindly and orderly desired to do so by 
neighboring churches, violates the law of Christ 

Third, That the ministry of the gospel by members of the churches who 
have l>een duly calletl and set apart to that work implies in itself no power 
of government, ami that ministers of the gospel not elected to oflice in any 
church are not a hierarchy, nor are they invested with any oflidal power in 
or over the churches. 

The Council also referred the elaborate statements of 
polity that had been laid before it to a committee of twenty- 
nine, widely representative of Congregationalism geograph- 
ically, to ser\*e as a basis for the preparation of a more 
lengthy treatise on polity, which the committee might re- 
port directly to the churches. The result was the publi- 
cation in 1872 of the so-called " Boston Platform," — a care- 
ful exposition of modem Congregational uscige, in length 
somewhat resembling the " Cambridge Platform *' of 1648. 
But though it bore the approving signatures of the twenty- 
six surviving members of the committee, and was in every 
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way worthy of them, its very length and elaborateness have 
prevented it from coming into any extensive use. 

The Council also discussed with much thoroughness the 
work of evangelization in the West and South, church- 
building, ministerial education, and other problems of the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. It is needless to say 
that it had no authority to bind the action of individual 
churches, and that it was not a judicial body; but its 
influence was none the less widely felt, and it contribu- 
ted none the less positively to Congregational advance- 
ment 

The missionary work at the South, which was one of 
the objects of consideration at this National Council of 
1865, and for wliich the emancipation of the slaves and 
the collapse of the rebellion had opened a door, had been 
carried on for a number -of years under grea*: difficulties 
by a Congregational society which was now coming into 
prominence and much enlarged activity, — the '* American 
Missionary Association^" This associatiiin grew out of 
several little missionary bodies of antislavery sympathies, 
which had felt that the older missionary societies were 
not sufficiently outspoken in their denunciation of human 
bondage. The oldest of these centers of impulse was the 
''Amistad Committee," — an association formed in New 
York to provide legal defense and religious instruction for 
the captured cargo of the slave-schooner " Amistad," seized 
in August, 1839, and brought to New London, Conn. As 
a result of the labors of this committee the '*Aini^tad " cap- 
tives were declared free by the United States Supreme 
Court, were given religious teaching at Farmington, Conn., 
and were sent to Kaw Mendi, near Sierra I^one, in Africa. 
In order to perpetuate and extend the religious impression 
made upon these poor Afric<ins, a little association was 
organized at Hartford, Conn., — the "Union Missionary 
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Society,**— under the auspices of which three missionaries 
were sent out with the returning captives, who carried on 
woric with some success in western Africa. A third little 
center for aid to the negro race was the '' Committee for 
West India Missions/' formed in 1844 to provide the sup- 
port of Rev. David S. Ingraham, an Oberlin graduate, and 
those who were associated with him in missionary labors 
among the freedm^^n of Jamaica. Still another of these 
minor organizations was the " Western Evangelical Mis« 
sionary Society," — a body formed by thd association of 
the churches in the Western Reserve of Ohio in 1843, for 
work among the Indians. 

The existence of these unions led to the thought :of a 
larger organization, of similar antislavery tendencies, which 
could do a like work on an extended scale. The result 
was the formation of the *' American Missionary Associa* 
tion" at Albany on September 3, 1846, into which the 
older minor organizations speedily merged themselves or 
their work. The "American Missionary Association " was 
at first almost as much a foreign as a home missionary so« 
ciety. Hy 1854 it had 71 missionaries at various stations 
in Africa, Jamaica, the Hawaiian Islands, Siam, and Kgypt, 
as well as among the American Indians and the negro 
fugitives who had found a refuge in Canada. At the same 
time it entered heartily into the work of upbuilding anti- 
slavery churches at home, employing by 1860 as many as 
1 12 home missionaries, chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas. A few 
of its missionaries were laboring among the whites of the 
slave States, especially in Kentucky, where they laid the 
foundations of Berea College, and in North Carolina, en- 
countering everywhere much popular opposition; but as 
long as slavery continued the negroes of the South were 
practically inaccessible, and the impression made by the 
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''American Missionary Association*' upon that region was 
almost inappreciable. 

With the outbreak of the war. however, the whole situa- 
tion was changed ; and the Congregational churches found 
in the ^'American Missionary Association ** the agency 
through which to labor for the newly emancipated colored 
population. With the entrance of the Union armies into 
the South the society began, on September 17, 1 861, at 
Hampton, Va., the first day-school for the f reedmen ; and 
as the war went on other schools were planted at Norfolk, 
Va., Washington, I). C, Cario, III, Newbcm, N. C, and in 
many other places, the teachers and missionaries following 
closely in the wake of the armies. By 1864 the society had 
250 laborers among the negroes. At the close of the war 
the whole Southern field was thrown open to its opera- 
tions, and the "American Missionary Association " received 
the hearty commendation of the National Council of 1865, 
which advised the churches to raise $250,000 for immedi- 
ate work among the colored {population. As a result, the 
income of the society, which had amounted to $47,062 in 
the year ending In 1H62, rose to $25.^045 in that ch>sing 
in 1K66. Hy 1867 the society had 528 missionaries and 
teachers in its employ. 

The need of the negro seemed to be general training of 
mind and body almost as imperatively as religi«>us instruc- 
tion, and the ''American Missionary Association'* there- 
fore, from its commencement of lalKir among the freed- 
men, aimed at the establishment (if permanent educational 
institutions open to students without distinction of race. 
I-argely through the efforts of this society, the I lampton 
Nonnal aild Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, Vci., was 
opened in 1868, — a training-school which has done a noble 
work for the freedmen and the Indians, under the leader- 
ship of General S. C. Am^strong, its principal from its be- 
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ginning to his death» in 1893. Atlanta University, at 
Atlanta, Ga., incorporated in 1867 and opened two years 
later, is another educational center in which Congregation- 
alists, and their '' American Missionary Association,'* have 
had a large share. A similar interest has been felt in 
Howard University, founded at Washington, D.C.» in 1867, 
where the Theological Department is still under the care 
of this society. These institutions arc controlled as a 
whole by their own trustees. More directly under the 
charge of this agency of the Congregational cliurches are : 
Fislc University at Nashville^ Tenn., opened as a school in 
1866 and incorporated as an institution for higher educa- 
tion in 1867; Talladega College, situated in the town of 
the same name in Alabama, opened in 1867 and chartered 
two years later; Tougaloo University, named from the 
Mississippi village of its location, and begun in 1869, still 
rather of the grade of a nonnal schcml than what its title 
shows that it aims to be ; Straight University, begun at 
New Orleans in 1869; and Tillotson Collegiate and Nor- 
mal Institute at Austin, Texas, chartered in 1876; In 
these institutions manual and industrial instruction accom- 
panies a thorough intellectual training. Theological courses 
are also given in Fisk, Talladega, and Straight, as well as 
at Howard, Universities. And besides these institutions 
of a higher grade, the " American Missionary Association '* 
has founded numerous scIuniIh of primary and secondary 
education, so th.it the schools of all grades now under its 
cliarge in the South number seventy-eight. 

While the '* American Missionary Association '* was 
thus busily engaged in the work of education at the 
South, it by no means neglected the planting of churches. 
Its first church among the colored people was organized 
at Charleston, S. C, on April 14, 1867; and the second 
followed at Atlanta, Ga., in May of the same year. He- 
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sides a considerable number of congregations that have 
become 8clf-sup|K)rting, the society now maintains 152 
churches in the South, and by its aid Congregationalism is 
now represented in every Southern St«ite. These Con- 
grcgational workers have cared more for character than 
numbers, and it may be that the negro can best be reached 
in large masses by |)olities demanding less individual in- 
telligence than that of New Kngland ; but though these 
Southern churches of the Congregational fellowship arc 
still c«imparatively few, they represent much self-denying 
labor, they are a credit to the Congregational name, and 
they and the educational institutions which Congregation- 
alism has planted are of great value in holding up a high 
ideal before the colored people and in offering them the 
means for its attainment. They have sent out spiritual 
quickening fcir beyond the bounds of their nominal fellow- 
ship. They have stood with uncompromising firmness {ox 
the principle that no distinctions of race or color should l>e 
made in educational privileges or ecclesiastical fellowship. 
At the same time it is just to remark that so tlumtughly 
has the ''American Missicmary Association *' been the his- 
toric representative of the antislavery spirit of the North 
that the "Congregational Home Missionary Society" has 
found it advantageous, without abandoning the principle 
that no man should be denied fellowship in a Congrega- 
tional church on account of color or race, to intrcMluce its 
lalMirers, and to a limited extent to establish churches, in 
the Southern field. 

The " American Missionary Association '* was founded 
to labor among the Indians and in the foreign field as well 
as for the negro race. Its Indian missions were for a time 
intermitted during the exacting period of rapid increase in 
its Southern work consequent upon the war ; but they were 
resumed in 1870, and these labors were much increased 
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when the American Board transferred iti missions among 
the Indians to this society as a result of negotiations begun 
in 1874 and completed in 1882. These missions are still 
maintained, and have been extended to the Kskimos of 
Alaska. They now report 92 laborers, 12 churches, and 
12 schools. As part of the same agreement with the 
American Board, the ** American Missionary Association ** 
assigned its foreign work to the care of the older society. 

Two other missionary efforts have marked tlic endeavors 
of the'* American Missionary Association ** to reach the 
neglected races of the United States, — its work among tlie 
Chinese and among the mountain whites. . Attempts at 
the Christianization of Chinese immigrants in California 
were begun, by this society as early as 1852, but it was 
not till 1870 that they were entered upon with system or 
on an extended scale. The society now employs 40 mis* 
sionaries in this labor, and with results which show that 
the effort has been fairiy successful. The work among 
the neglected white inhabitants of the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina was begun in a very 
feeble way as early as 1857; but in 1882 it was taken up 
in earnest by the society, and has proved one of the most 
interesting fields of missionary activity to which the atten- 
tion of Congregationalists has been directed. 

An illustration of the missionary spirit of the Congrega- 
tional churches, though not peculiar to them, is the grow- 
ing tendency toward the organization of Christian women 
for the general advancement of missionary enterprises, and 
especially for reaching their heathen sisters with the gbspel 
through laborers of their own sex. In January, 1868, as 
a result of some previous negotiation, about forty women 
of the vicinity of Boston organized the " Woman's Board 
of Missions," which speedily became auxiliary to the 
American Ikmrd, its purpose, as expressed in its charter 
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granted by the Massachusetts legislature in 1869, being 
** to collect, receive, and hold money ... to be exclusively 
expended in sending out and supporting such unmarried 
females as the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board • . • shall, under the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors of this corporation, designate and appoint as 
assistant missionaries for the Christianization of women in 
foreign lands ; and for the support of such other female 
helpers in the missionary work, as may be selected by the 
Hoard of Directors, with the approbation of the said Pni- 
dential Committee.*' 

The example of this society led to the organization at 
Chicago, in October, 1868, of the "Woman's Hoard of 
Missions of the Interior,*' and of the ** Woman's Hoard of 
Missions for the Pacific,'* at Santa CrUz, Cal., in 1873, to 
do a similar work in the regions of which they are the 
natural centers. These societies have planted auxiliaries 
throughout all the portion of the United States occupied 
in force by the Congregational churches, and the result 
has been not only a notable increase in missionary l.ibors 
and contributions, but the extensive l)an(ling together of 
the young people of these churches for missionary instruc- 
tion and effort. So successful has the movement been 
that similar organizations of women have been formed in 
forty-one States and Territories in aid of the several home 
missionary societies of Congregationalism, though these 
State bodies arc not gathered in any national association. 

The youngest of Congregational missionary organiza- 
tions is the " New West Education Commission," — a so- 
ciety formed at Chicago and incorporated in 1879, having 
as its aim " the promotion of Christian civiliz<ition in Utah, 
and adjacent States and Territories, by the education of 
the children and youth under Christian teachers, and by the 
use of such other kindred agencies as may at any time be 
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deemed wise.'* By 1893 this commission had 28 schools 
under its charge, employing 68 teachers, and instructing 
3813 pupils; but its separate existence ceased in 1893, as 
has already been mentioned, though its work continues, it 
having been merged at that time in the "American Edu- 
cation Society." 

The evident advantages which had flowed from the 
National Council of 1865, the impulse which it had given 
to Congregational advance, and the general wisdom of its 
actions, led to the widespread feeling throughout the Con- 
gregational boily that such an assembly, without judicial 
authority but representative of the denomination as a whole 
and able therefore to voice its sentiments and discuss its 
needs, should be a permanent instead of an occasional 
feature of Congregational religious life. To a few, such a 
regularly recurring assembly seemed a possible menace to 
ecclesiastical indc|>cndence ; but the majority of the de- 
nomination were prepared to see in a permanent National 
Council only a fuller expression of that fellowship of the 
churches which Congregationalism has always regarded 
as one of the peculiar merits of its polity, and which the 
voluntary system of the nineteenth century has proved 
itself as well able to foster as the State supervision of the 
seventeenth century. This feeling found a voice through 
a convention to which the approach of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the " Mayflower " 
Pilgrims at Plymouth gave occasion. 

In order to devise a proper celebration of that impor- 
tant event in Congregational history, the Church of the 
Pilgrimage at Plymouth asked its sister-churches to send 
delegates to New York to consult regarding the method 
of commemoration. As a result of this invitation a meet- 
ing was held on March 2, 1870, and a committee to take 
suitable action was appointed, including such champions 
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of Congregationalism as Rev. Drs. Dexter» Quint, and 
Patton. At their instance, a " Pilgrim Memorial Con- 
vention/' to which representatives of all Congregational 
churches in the United States were bidden, assembled at 
Chicago on the 27th of the following April. In this con- 
vention the impulse toward a |)crmnnent National Cmincil 
was strongly manifested, and it therefore voted to " rcc(»ni- 
mcnd to the Congregational State Conferences and Asso- 
ciations, and to other local bodies, to unite in measures for 
instituting on the principle of fellowship, excluding eccle- 
siastical authority, a permanent National Conference." 

Thus invited, the General Conference of Ohio appointed 
a committee, with Rev. Dr. A. H. Ross as its chairman, to 
corres|K)nd with other State bodies and perfect the plan. 
The suggestion met with general approval, — the steps were 
the same which had led to the National Council of 1865, 
— the various State organizations ap]>ointcd committees, 
which, at the suggestion of the General Association of 
New York, met as a preliminary convention at Boston on 
December 21, 1870, To this preliminary convention it 
appeared " clearly to be the voice of the churches, that a 
Nation.ll Council of the Congregational churches of the 
United States be organized." It therefore invited them 
to meet by delegates chosen substantially like the repre- 
sentatives to the Council of 1865, and intrusted the draft- 
ing of a constitution for submission to the Council-to-be, 
together with the designation of the time and place of 
meeting, to a committee of which Rev. Dr. Quint was 
chairman. 

As a result of all these proceedings, a National Council 
assembled at Oberiin, O., on November 15, 1871, with an 
attendance of 276 delegates representative of the Congre- 
gational churches of twenty-five States and Territories, 
and adopted a constitution organizing a permanent triennial 
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body. The more important sections of this document are 
as follows: 

Tht Coiifregitioiial diirdwt of llit United Slatci^ by ckkn and met* 
seneen assembled, do now associate themselves in Natioiud Cbandl : 

To eaprcss and foster their substantial unity in doctrine* polity* and work ; 
a*d 

To consnk apon the common Interests of all the chnrches* their duties hi 
the work of evangelisation« the united development of their resources, and 
their relations to all parts of the kingdom of Clirist* 

They agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures are the suflicient and only 
Infallible rule of religious faith and practice ; their interpretation thereof licing 
In substantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian faith, cum* 
monly called evangelical, held in our churches from the early times, and suf- 
ficiently set forth by former General Councils. 

They agree in the belief that the right of government resides In local 
churches, or congregations of believers, who are responsible directly to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the One Head of the church universal and of all particular 
churches; but that all churches, being in communion one with another as 
parts of Christ's catholic church, have mutual duties sulisisting in the obliga- 
ticms of fellowship. 

The churches, therefore, while esublishing this National Council for the 
furtherance of the common interests ami work of all the churchcn, ilo main- 
tain the 5M:ri|itural and Inalienable right of each church to svlf*gi>vvrniiivnt 
and aikiiiniHtration ; and this National C«>uiicil shall never exercine legislative 
or ju«licial authority, nor content to act as a council of reference. 

And for the convenience of «Nnlcrly consultation, tliey establish the follow- 
ing Rules : 

I. JSr/iMw/.— The churches will meet In Natkmal Council every thinl year. 
They shall also be convened in special session whenever any live of the gen- 
eral State organisations shall so request. 

II. AV/zr/iw/fi/ifUv.— The churches shall be representcil, at each session, 
by delegates, either ministers or laymen, appointed in numlier ami manner 
as follows : 

I. The churches, assemlded In their local organisatlcms, appoint one tlele* 
gate for every ten churches in their respective organizations, and one for a 
fraction of ten greater than one half, it being understood that whenever the 
churches of any State are directly united in a general organization, they may, 
at their option, appoint the delegates in such a body, instead of in Ideal or- 
ganizaticms, but in the above ratio of churches so united. 

3. In addition to the aliove, the churches united in State orgauizatkm ap- 
point by such body one delegate, and one for each ten thoosaml communi- 
cants in their fellowship, and one for a major fraction thereof:— 

3. It being recommended that the number of delegates be. In all cases, 
divided between ministers and laymen, as nearly equally as Is practicable. 
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4* Sach ConsreRational general nodeliet for ChrimlAn wnrk, mmI the fac* 
altiei of tuch tliv«ilu({ical Neinlnarlet, At miiy lie recii|«nlxecl l»y this Ccmndl, 
miiy be rvprcnentcil by one cIclvgAte each, tuch rqtrcftcnutivet having tlie 
right of cIlHcuftiftion only. 

At the same time the National Council formally ex- 
pressed the desire of the Congregational churches to pro- 
mote the unity of the whole Church of Christ, affirming 
that: 

To us, as to our brethren, " There is one body and one spirit, even as «e 
arc callctl in one ho|>e of our calling.*' 

As little as did our fathers in their day, do we in ours, make a |)retcnsion 
to be the only churches of Chrisit. We find ourselves consulting and acting 
together under the distinctive name of CongregationaliKts, because, in the 
present condition of our common Christianity, we have felt ourselves callv«l 
to ascertain and do our own appropriate part of the Work of Christ's church 
among men. 

We esiKTially desire, in prosecuting the common work of evangeli/ing our 
own land and the world, to observe the common and sacred law, that in the 
wide field of the world's evan(;elizati(m, we do our work in friendly coopera- 
tion with nil th(»sc who love and serve our common Lord. 

Possibly the doctrinal statements of the constitution are 
more important for what is there left unsaid th.nn for what 
is distinctly affirmed. The expression " commonly called 
evangelical," taken in connection with the broad offer of 
cooperation with those who are engaged in the sen'ice of 
the common Master, was understood at the Council, and 
has since generally been held, to extend a welcome to those 
of Arininian beliefs, and to be but a further illustration of 
the widening sympathy which led to the omission of the 
word " Calvinism " from the Declaration of Faith adopted 
in 1865. 

The National Council has enjoyed the good-will of the 
Congregational churches as a whole since its beginning. 
Attempts to prevent its regular recurrence and to limit its 
expression of opinion by vote were indeed made by the 
General Associations of New York and New Jersey through 
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fear lest it become dangerous to Congregational liberty ; 
but no such anxieties liave been entertained by the churches 
in general^ nor Imve the pnitcMting AKMDciationM talccn any 
permanent attitude of o|ipo8ttion. It lias gained the hearty 
support of the whole Congregational body ; and, to Con- 
gregational thinlcing, it has solved the problem of securing 
the advantages of discussion. cou|x}ration» and expression 
of opinion, on a n«iti(»nal scale, without the interference 
with local lilicrty, the im|iosition of tests by majority vote* 
and the sacrifice of the rights of the individual churchi in* 
evitable in any system of judicial assemblies. No church, 
or body of churches, is bound to follow the recommen- 
dations of the National Council; but its discussions and 
opinions •have always commanded respect and have had 
constantly increasing influence over the churches and the 
missionary societies through which their benevolences are 
administered. The Nsitional Council has led to more per- 
fect adjustment of the relations of the various Congrega- 
ti«|nal missionary organizations ; it h«is relieved friction in 
thpir work ; it has set in motion impulses which have made 
some of them more directly representative of the churches 
in their management, and which have brought about at 
least the beginnings of consolidation ; it has systematized 
the statistics of the churches ; and htis undertaken the re- 
lief of disabled ministers, and of the destitute widows and 
orphtins of those who die in the service of the churches. 
It has been efficient in promoting thajt hearty sym]Kithy 
and cordial good-fellowship between the Ctmgregational 
churches of all sections of the country which hus been a 
growing feature of their life since the Albany Convention 
of i8S2. 

Probably the most noteworthy single effort of the Na- 
tional Council, however, has been the gift to the Congre- 
gational churches of a new Confession of Faithi express- 
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ive of the present theologic poiition of the denomination* 
Tlioii|rh generally approved by ConKrcgationallsts as a 
fitting pretMjntation of the sentimenu of the time and place 
and of the broad principles of which the denomination is 
the representative, the *' Burial Hill Declaration *' was too 
rhetorical in form and too indefinite in statement as to 
particular doctrines, as well as too sweeping in its approval 
of seventeenth-century formulations of belief, to be satis- 
factory as a creed for local churches or as an exposition 
of the faith of the Congregational Ixnly as a whole. The 
desire for a new and simple expression of faith was mani- 
fested at the National Council in 1871 ; but the impulse 
that led directly to its preparation went out from the Ohio 
Association, which, having considered the matter at its 
sessions of 1879 and 1880, laid before the Council in the 
latter year the question of the issue of a ''formula that 
shall not be mainly a reaflfirn^ation of fornier confessions, 
but that shall state in precise terms in our li\ing tongue 
the doctrines that ^we hold to-day/' At the same session 
of the National Council, similar requests were presented 
from the General Conference of Minnesota, and a Confer- 
ence in Tennessee. Thus approached, the National Coun- 
cil on November l S, 1 880, appointed a committee of seven 
to select twenty- five Commissioners,*' representing differ- 
ent shades of thought,*' and widely distributed geograph- 
ically, to prepare a creed. The Council left the mem- 
bers of this Commission free to adopt their own methods 
of proceeding, only stipulating, " that the result of their 
labors, when complete, be reported — not to this Council, 
but to the churches and to the world through the public 
press — ^to carry such weight of authority as the character 
of the Commission and the intrinsic merit of their exposi- 
tii»n of truth may command." 
I1ie Commission thus selected was probably as thoroughly 
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representative of Congregationalism as any twenty-five 
ministers and tlieological instructors wlio could have been 
named ; and the result of their careful deliberations was 
the publication, on December 19, 1883, of what has been 
usually called the " Creed of 1883." The confession bore 
the approving signatures of twenty-two of the twenty- five 
commissioners. Three refused their names ; two of them 
deeming the symbol an inadequate expression of their 
views» and the third on account of absence from the meet- 
ings of the Commission. Hut though the '* Creed of 1 883 " 
still has its occasional critics, it is, what the Commission 
was directed to make it, a simple, compact statement, in 
modem language, of the present beliefs of the Congrega- 
tional churches. It is not binding on the churches any 
further than they choose to adopt it as a local expression 
of fciith ; but its use has been steadily increasing ; and it 
gives the denominatioUi what no other considerable re* 
ligious body in America possesses, — a widely recognized 
creed, of modern composition, and expressing a fair con- 
sensus of the present belief of the. communion whose faith 
it sets forth. 

The story of modem American Congregationalism is 
thus one of increasing denominational strength, of grow- 
ing conviction of its own mission, and of more manifest 
fellowship and cooperation between its churches. At the 
same time this development has been accom]>anied by a 
hearty spirit of brotherhood toward other bodies which 
bear the Christian name and hold similar evangelical doc- 
trines. 

The past ten or fifteen years have brought the Congre- 
gational churches, as they have all other American relig- 
ious bodies, face to face with much that is novel in doctrine 
and method ; and the new tendencies of theologie discus- 
sion and of the practical application of the gospel to men 
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have been viewed with as much interest by Congregation- 
alists as by any class of American Christians. While the 
presentations of Christian truth which were characteristic 
of the first three quarters of this century have not been 
abandoned, the emphasis in doctrinal discussion of late 
years has shifted from questions of the atonement, of abil- 
ity, smd of sin, such as held a chief place in the deb-itcs 
of that period, to problems of the nature of inspiration, of 
Old Testament criticism, and of the future state. In a 
similar way the burden of discussion in regard to meth- 
ods of Christian activity has to some extent come to rest 
on what are called the larger interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, the broad application of the gospel to the social 
condition of mankind, and much interest has been devel- 
oped in "Christian Sociology." This alteration of em- 
phasis is not peculiar to Congregationalism, it is chanic- 
teristic of the age. 

Naturally this change in the topics of debate, especially 
in regard to doctrine, while not substantially altering the 
views or the teachings of the denominalion as a whole, has 
been productive of considerable controvjrsy and has given 
rise in places to marked divergeu'^ies of opinion, without 
seribtisly threatening the interruption . f Congregational fil- 
lowship, or vhe organic ui;Ity of the denomination. While 
the great body of the Congregational churches have not 
entered into the debate, two wings have developed, esjie- 
cially in eastern Massachusetts, which for want of better 
titles may be designated ins progressive and conservative. 
The most marked exhibition of this diveq;ence has been 
in regard to A ndover Seminary, — an institution which has 
been more affected by the change of interest in the topics 
of doctrinal discussion and more responsive to the thought 
of ICuropean theologians than any other Congrcgatioutil 
se«it of learning. As has already been pointed out, the 
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, orthodoxy of its teachen is tested by a creed prepared by 
the ** Associate Pouiiders *' and approved by the *' Found- 
ers '* before the opening of the Seminary ; and the applica- 
tion of this test lies in the hands of the Board of Visitors. 
Though substantial departure from their creed was denied 
by the Andover faculty^ it seemed to certain of the alumni 
of the institution that such essential modification of the 
historic standard had actually taken place ; and at a meet- 
ing on December 28, l885» they resolved to make com- 
plaint to the Board of Visitors against the published views 
of several of the professors. The result was a formal trial 
of charges involving five instructors before the Visitors 
at Boston, beginning just a year later, and the declaration 
by the Visitors on June 16, 1887, that Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
the president of the faculty, was removed from his chair 
of instruction. From this decision ap])eal was taken, as 
permitted by the terms of the Andover foundation, to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. After elaborate and com- 
plicated judicial proceedings, that tribunal, on October 
28, 1 89 1, set aside the finding of the Visitors on technical 
grounds, without passing on the questions involved in the 
controversy. Motion ' for a new trial before the Visitors 
having been made, and a further hearing of the parties 
involved having been held, that Board, on September 6, 
1892, dismissed the complaint, now nearly seven years old, 
holding that further procedure on charges of such antiquity 
was not likely to be productive of good, but ''without 
thereby expressing any opinion upon the merits of the 
case." 

Nearly parallel with this discussion, but somewhat dif- 
ferent in the questions involved and to some extent unlike 
in the parties to the controversy, a debate concerning the 
policy of the American Board in making missionary ap- 
pointments has run its course. The doctrinal ferment. 
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out of which the Andover trials were to grow» had been 
felt for several years previous to the presentation of the 
complaints against the Andover faculty ; and certain feat- 
ures of what was called by its friends the " new theology '* 
excited alarm among the more conser\'ative thinkers of the 
Congregational body. Probably the view most popularly 
'deemed characteristic of that theology was a speculation 
as to a possible contact with the Saviour and his forgiving 
grace in the future life for those who, like the heathen, had 
no opportunity for knowledge of the historic Christ in this 
world, — a view commonly called •• future probation." 

These speculations were first brought into the arena of 
discussion in the American Hoard at its annual meeting at 
Portland, Mc., in 1882, where Rev. Dr. K. P. Goodwin^ of 
Chicago, anil Professor Park, then an cmcriiits mehiber of 
the Andover faculty, denounced them as fatal to the mis- 
sionary spirit. There was no general debate, h«iwcver, at 
this meeting; and for the next three years the tci|ric did 
not prominently enter into the discussions of the annual 
gatherings of the Board. But meanwhile the Home Sec- 
retary of the Board, by whom correspondence with in- 
tended missionaries was conducted, had pressed inquiry 
into the possible belief of candidates in these .speculations ; 
and the Prudential Committee, which has the power of 
appointment, had, it was alleged, rejected several because 
of lack of definiteness of conviction on the points involved, 
or full acceptance of the questioned theories. As a result, 
the n)atter c«nme up with great earnestness of debate at 
the annual meeting of the Bcvird at Des Moines, la., in 
1886; and eventuated there in a vote declaring that the 
body was " constrained to look with grave apprehen.sion 
upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of a probation after 
death " as " divisive and perversive and dangerous to the 
churches at home and abroad/' and approving the action 
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of the Prudential Committee. At the same time the Board 
instructed the Prudential Committee to consider the wis- 
dom of inviting a council of the churches for advice in per- 
plexing questions as to the views of missionary candidates. 
The decision at Des Moines was not, however, fe)t to 
be final. Though it undoubtedly represented the desires 
of a majority of the churches at the time, a large and in-« 
creasing party, who had no sympathy with the disputed 
theories, felt that the emphasis kiid on doctrinal examina- 
tion by the Prudential Committee and the Home Secretary 
was undue, and that a Board which carried on the foreign 
mission work of all the churches should be ready to wel- 
come candidates to its fields of labor whom ecclesiastical 
councils were witling to install in home pulpits. Hut a 
yet larger party felt that any toleration of doubt regard- 
ing the truths of the debated speculations was dangerous. 
One or two cases of rejection by the Committee after the 
Dett Moines meeting, notaI>ly that of Mr. William 1 1. Noyes, 
increased rather than diminished the warmth of feeling; 
and the meeting of the Hoard at Springfield, Mass., in 
1887, w;is a scene of even more animated discussion than 
that at Des Moines. The majority secured the reaffirma- 
tion of the Des Moines resolutions and the approvtil of the 
action of the Prudential C«>mmittee by a vote of more than 
two to one ; and at the same time a rejxirt of that Com- 
mittee disapproving of the reference to councils of cases of 
doubtful orthodoxy in missionary candidates was adopted. 
The Hoard at this meeting chose Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs its 
president ; and a few days later he signified his acceptance 
in a letter <ipproving in the main the results reached at 
Des Moines and Springfield, but intimating that the Com- 
mittee ought "to discriminate between the want of an 
opinion and the presence of one which implies or favors 
the objectionable theory; between even a vague hoije, 
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acknowledged to be unsupported by the Scripture* only 
personal to one's sclf» held in silent submission to subse* 
qucnt correction, and a distinct dogmatic tendency or a 
fonnulatud conviction." 

For the next two years comparatively little of impor- 
tance occurred. Mr. Noycs, who seemed to many to come 
within President Storrs's permissible citegory, was once 
more rejected by the Prudentisd Connnitlee, and was sent 
to Japan as an independent laborer by the Dcrkeley Tem- 
ple Church of Koston. Feeling grew, and when the Hoard 
met at New York in 1889 a heated discussion ensued, 
which resulted, however, in the unanimous acceplance of 
President Storrs's letter as a basis for action, and in the 
appointment of a committee of nine, under the chainnan- 
ship of Rev. \^x. G. L. Walker, of Hartforil, to examine 
into the methoils of administration pursued by the oflicers 
of the Hoard in relation to candidates. This ciunmittee 
made its re|)ort at the meeting at Minnea]>olis, Minn., in 
1890, and unanimously recommended that the secretaries 
of the Hoard, in dealing with applicants for ap]iointment, 
should be limited to two prescribed doctrinal questions: 
"I. What are your views respecting each of the leading 
doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches 
sustaining this Hoard?. In answering this question, you 
may use your own language or refer to any creeds of 
acknowledged weight. 2. Have you any views at vari- 
ance with these doctrines or any views of church govern- 
ment which wojild prevent your cordial cooperation with 
the missionaries of this Hoard?" All further doctrinal 
examination, it was recommended, should be conducted 
by the Prudential Committee itself, in the presence of 
such members of the Hoard and personal fricntis of the 
candidate as desired to attend. These suggesti«)ns were 
duly adopted by the Hoard, with a modification permitting 
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the Prudential Committee to substitute correspondence for 
a personal examination when such personal mcctint; seemed 
impracticable. 

For some time after this action at Minneapolis it was 
generally believed that friction in the Hoard liad been 
practically ended, and the meeting of 1891 passed witlv- 
out a word of criticism or doctrinal dclxite. Hut the feel* 
iug was manifested in some quarters that the Prudential 
Committee and the secretaries had failed fully to carry 
out the Minneapolis resolutions or to act entirely on the 
basis of President Storrs's letter* and though it was clcnied 
that such charges were well founded, the questi«>n was 
reo|>ened at the meeting at Chicigo in 1M92. Here the 
Hofird rcfusetl to make void its vote |Kissed at l)es Moines 
in 18H6; but the minority was strong enough to lead to 
the {Kissiige of a resolution instructing the Conunittee to 
inteq>ret that vote with liberality as well its with faithful- 
ness. At the ssune time the lioard asked its Prudcntisd 
Committee to canvass anew the appointment of Mr. Noycs, 
whose record as a missionary in Ja|ian h.id proved most 
creditable. Hut, though the Committee reopened the c«xse, 
though it w«is shown th«it the missicmaries of the Hoard in 
Japan desired Mr. Noycs as an ass(x:iate, and that he had 
never taught the questioned s|M;culation on the mission 
field, the Committee rejected Mr. Woycs for a third time, 
on his st<atcment that his views had undergone no substan* 
tial alteration. The opinion of the churches, however, was 
increasingly in favor of his appointment cyi the ground of 
his efficient service, and when the Hoard met at Worcester, 
Mass., in October, 1893, this feeling w«ts plainly manifest. 
A widely representative committee of fifteen, uniler the 
chairmanship of lion. II. 1). Hyde, of Hoston, unanimously 
reccmimcnded *' that this HfKird, in response to the ex- 
pressed wish of its missionaries in Japan, and in recogni* 
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tion of the successful labors of the Rev. William H. Noycs 
in that empire, requests the Prudential Committee to oflTer 
to him an ap|K)intmcnt as a missionary of the Hoard. Tlie 
Board declares that this action is not to be understood as 
in any way modifying its fonner utterances on the subject 
of future probation;" and the Hoard adopted the surges- 
tion by a vole of 106 to 24. This action was f«illowed by 
the presentation and acceptance of the resignaticMiH of the 
Home Secretary, Rev. Ur. IC. K. Aldcn,.and of two hon- 
orcd members «)f the Prudential Committee ; but within a 
few weeks the appointment thus offered was accepted by 
Mr. Noycs. 

This long discussion led to an incrciising desire that the 
Hoard slunitd be made in some way more directly repre- 
sentative of the churches in the choice of its mcmlHrrship, 
—a desire that found exjircssion in the appointment l>y 
the National Council in 18S9 of a committee to consider 
the relati(»ns of all the benevolent societies to the Congre- 
gational churches. And so general wits the feeling that 
an etiicient representation t>f the churches in the Hoard 
sliould be brought about that this committee was able to 
report to the Council in 1892 that, .^nce its appointment, 
twenty-one State bodies, embracing nearly three fourths 
of the churches of the denomination, had taken action 
favoring such a change. Urged thus by many State or- 
ganizations widely representative of Congregationalism, 
the Hoard, at its meeting at Chicago in itSga, voted to try 
for one year the experiment of filling three fourths of the 
vacancies occurring in the ranks of its now sclf-perjietuat- 
ing corporation from nominations made by the State bodies, 
the understanding being that the number of appointments 
to be made from any State should be proportitMmte to the 
membership and gifts <»f its churches. At Worcester, in 
1893, the Hoard resolved to continue the experiment for 
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believe with encouraging results^ during the last few years, 
is what is rather infelicitously called the "institutional 
church." Such a church aims not merely to unite its 
members in worship, Christian nurture, and benevolence 
by the ordinary channels of endeavor, but to touch the 
surrounding community at many ptiints, providing rcid- 
ing- rooms, gymnasiums, and bowling-alleys, clubs for boy:; 
and girls, healthful amusement and instruction for the 
tempted and the homeless, all designed to make the gos- 
pel more efTective in the upbuilding of an upright, self- 
respecting, Christian manhood and womanhood. Such 
extension of their work has been undertaken within a 
recent period by churches in Hosion, Worcester, Hartford, 
Jersey City, Cleveland, and elsewhere; and though the 
movement is still so far in its initial stage that it is impos- 
sible to estimate its permanent vahie, it is of interest as 
illustrating the ready employment by the Cc»ngregatio?ial 
churches of any worthy methods of effort which seem to 
promise the furtherance of their main aim — the upbuilding 
of the kingdom of God. 

A similar ready response to the broader aspects of the 
•application of the gospel to htmian needs is to be seen in 
the recent introduction of socioK>{Mcal instruction into C(»n- 
gregational theological .seminaries, and the incoq>oration 
of practical experience in the workings of preventative, 
reformatory, charitable, and evangelistic .igencies as ex- 
hibited in the cities, as a part of the prescribed ministe- 
rial training. Harvard University led the way by offer- 
ing elective .studies in social ethics to the students of its 
Divinity School in 1880, and like courser, were opened for 
the choice of the students at And<iver in 1887. Hartford 
Seminary in 1888 became the first American theological 
.school to require some knowledge of .sociological principles 
as essential to gr.id nation ; and similar instruction became 
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part of the course at Chicago in 1890, where the study 
was first made a separate department of instruction. At 
Yale Divinity School Christian sociology was introduced 
as an elective in 1892, and in the autumn of 1894 will 
become a fully established department of seminary work. 
Student residence in portions of large cities where the 
problems of i)ovcrty and crime are most pressing has been 
provided for the young men of Andover Seminary by the 
" Andover I louse " in IJoston, and for those of Chicago 
Seminary in connection with the ''Hull House*' of that 
city. Nor has this interest becu confined to the .semina- 
ries. Iowa College, — the long-established Congregational 
center of education in the Stutc from which it takes its 
title, — has recently founded a ch.iir of Applied Christian- 
ity ; and the ** Northwestern Congrcgationalist ** of Min- 
neapolis has become the representative of this new move- 
ment under the altered title of ** The Kingdom " .since the 
beginning of the year 1894. Here, tigain, it is too soon 
to form an opinion as to the permanency or value of the 
tendency ; but it evidences the (|uick response of the Con- 
gregational churches and thei^ institutions to all tlvat is 
stirring the thoughts of Christian men. 

A further illustration of the s;ime ready adaptability 
of Congregationalism to novel methods is to be seen in 
its increasing employment of women in the more public 
asi)ccts of Christian work. The organization of the Woman's 
lk>ards of Missions has «ilrcady been described, and through 
their impulse not only are the women of the churches 
largely banded together for the support of missionary en- 
deavor, the number of women workers on the fields of mis- 
sionary labor at home and abroad is great and constantly 
increasing. Thus far these women have been almost ex- 
clusively employed in teaching, the healing of the sick, 
and the less distinctively ministerial functions; but the 
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" Vermont Domestic Missionary Society " has during the 
last two or three summers employed Christian young 
women to go about two by two in the remoter and more 
si>Arscly settled districts of the State, to all practical pur- 
poses as evangelists. The '* Year Book " for 1893 reports 
the names of not less than thirteen women as ministerial 
licentiates, mostly in States west of the Mississippi. But 
women have gone further than this primary pemiission 
to exercise the gift of preaching. In 1880 the church at 
N2intucket» Mass., came under a woman's charge, though 
she was not reported as onlained. In 1893, however, the 
'* Year Kook ** cnumcmted nine fully ordained women, in 
various towns in New York, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Washington, — seven of whom were in 
pastoral charge of Congregational churches. Of these all 
except one had been ordained .since 1 889. Oii February 
14, 1894, the first ordination of a woman over a Congrc- 
gation<il church in New Kngland occurred at Littleton, 
Mass., — the first settlement of a person of her sex effected 
by a council in the history of American Con{*regational- 
ism. In most of these cases the circumstances have been 
somewhat exceptional, and such ordinations cannot now 
be called good Congregational usage, whatever they may 
liecome in process of time. 

This desire to train and to employ women in a wide 
range of Christian activities apjiears also in the o]icning 
of the doors of Hartford Seminary in 1889 to women cm 
the san'ie tenns as to men. It was not, indeed, the inten- 
tion of the seminary to encourage women to enter the 
ordaincil ministry, and none of its students of this sex 
have done so; but it desired to offer whatever advant«nges 
it had to give to those who might add strength to the 
Christian life of the time as scholars, teachers, lalwirers in 
philanthropic enterprises, pastors* assistants, or missionaries. 
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Congregationalism at the present day is active in many 
directions. It is not afraid to try experiments, to discuss 
doctrinal truths, and to test methods of work. But what- 
ever of novelty in method or in thought it may here and 
there exhibit, it never was more true to the main principles 
of faith and practice which it has inherited th<in at present, 
or more conscious of a mission to a sinning and suffering 
worid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONGREGATIONAL FACTS AND TRAITS. • 

Congregationalism, as a form of polity, is much more 
widely extended in the United States than the communion 
which bears the Congregiitional name. Though difTcring 
from one another in the details of their administration of 
this type of organization, especially in the extent to which 
the principle of the fellowship, as distinguished from the 
self-government of the churches, is developed, the Con- 
gregational polity is that of a large portion of the religious 
bodies of America, As Dr. Carroll has pointed out in the 
first volume of this series, the Baptists, the Plymouth 
Hrcthren, the Christians, the Disciples of Christ, the Uni- 
tarians, as well as a number of minor religious bodies, arc 
essentially Congreg.itional in government. This is .ilso 
true of certain sections of the Adventists, of ihc Luther- 
ans, .ind .ill the Hebrew congregations, so that the same 
authority classifies no less than 62,373 religious organi- 
zations, — nearly 38 per cent, of all congregations in the 
United States, — as of this polity. 

lUit while the Congregational .system.of church govern- 
ment is thus widely diffused, and while other polities not 
distinctly Congregational have in many instances lK»cn 
modified in the United States from their ICuropcan origi- 
nals by the introduction of some Congregational elements, 
the body known as the Congregational churches has a dis- 
tinct unity and history. It represents .something more 
than a form of church government. It is characterized 
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by a high degree of unity in doctrinal devefopment, by a 
marked desire for learning both in the ministry and in 
the laity» by similar modes of worship^ and above all, by a 
visible oneness of fellowship manifested in advisory coun- 
db and in occasional or regularly recurring assemblies for 
consultation. The Congregational churches therefore con- 
stitute a distinct religious whole, — as marked in its charac- 
teristics as any religious denomination in America. 

The Congregational churches have not increased as rap- 
idly in numbers as some religious communions, but their 
growth has been continuous and sure. During the first 
two centuries of their existence on American soil they 
were practically confined to New England; they have 
since spread into all parts of the United States, but largely 
with the diffusion of the New England element of our 
population. Beginning with a single church in 1620, the 
fellowship numbered about 53 congregations by the time 
of the Cambridge Synod (1646-48). Though minutely ac* 
curate statistics are wanting, it is thought that by 1696 the 
number of churches had increased to at least 160, includ- 
ing the congregations among the Indians. In 1 760 Kev. 
(and later President) Ezra Stiles numbered the churches 
At S30; by 1845 they had multiplied to 1471, with 1412 
ordained ministers; i860 saw 2583 churches, with 2634 
ministers; in 1870 the churches numbered 3121, and the 
ministers, 3098; in 1880 there were 3745 churches, with 
3577 ministers. The census of 1890 reported the numlx^r 
of the Congregational churches as 4868, their ministers, 
5058, and their members as 512,771. At the beginning 
of 1894 these churches were 5236 in number, their circlained 
ministers 5 1 38, their licentiates about 400, and their mem- 
bership 561 ,64 1 . In 1 894 these churches enrolled 646,694 
persons in their Sunday-schools. 

The missionary labors of these churches are carried on 
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by six national societies^ — the ''American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions," which conducts the efforts 
of the churches for the upbuilding of the Redeemer's king- 
dom in other lands ; the *' American Education Society,'* 
having as its object the assistance of needy students for 
the ministry, the upbuilding of colleges, and the mxiin- 
tenance of schools, especially in the newer districts of the 
West ; the " Congregational Home Missionary Society," 
conducting home missionary labors in all parts of the 
United States, but chiefly in the North and West; the 
'* American Missionary Association," laboring for the most 
part in the South and among the Indians and Chinese ; 
the *' Congregational Church Kuilding Society," aiming 
to supply needy congregations with meeting-houses and 
|»arsc>nagcs; and the "Congregational Sunday-schciol antl 
Pubh'shing ScKiety," which not only prints Christian litera- 
ture, but carries on as a separate cleiKirtmcnt an extensive, 
mission work in planting and sup|)orting Sunday-schools 
especially in the newer parts of the country. Besides 
these six societies, tAvo other org mizaticms have a claim 
on the churches as a whole,-— the " American Congre- 
gatioutil Association," in charge of the Congregational 
Library and House at Boston ; and the " Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund," for the aid of disabled ministers, their widows 
and oqjhans. These societies are assisted by the Wom- 
an's Itoards and Unions and numerous State and local 
auxiliaries; and almost every church of self-sustaining 
proportions has its •• sewing-society," or some similar 
local organization for the furtherance of missionary activ- 
ity. As a result, the benevolent contributions of the 
churches to these societies and through other channels 
for the year 1893 amounted to $2,401,896. During the 
same annual period the legacies reported as bequeathed 
to the same objects reached the sum of $947,3 1 1 ; and 
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the home expenses of the churches were reported as 
$7.ooa»838. 

Modem Congrctfutionalistn has few representatives who 
would claitn» as did the early teachers of the polity which 
these churches inherit, that its system is of exclusive divine 
authority. Tliere have been prominent expounders of its 
polity within recent years who have held vijurcdhnno con- 
ception of its claims. But, unlike the founders, the great 
majority of modem Congregationalists fail to find in the 
New Testament any minute outline of what the church 
should be or any inflexible pattcm to which it must in 
all particulars conform. They gladly recognize the true 
churchly character of organizations illustrating other tyiies 
of church government tlian their own. As far 21s possible 
they hold fellowship with all believers in Christ, however 
constituted. lUit while they thus fail to discover any hard- 
and-f:ist i>rescripti«)n of |K>lity in the New Testament, they 
do find there certain broad principles ajiplicable to indi- 
vidual ai)d to churchly life, which they believe are better 
illu.strated under the Congregational i>olity than under any 
other. They believe that that fKility, more naturally than 
any other, tends to make the Christian disciple what the 
gospel intended he should be, a full-rounded, self-reliant, 
free mnipn Christ. They are confident that it best trains 
the individual Christian to an indeix^ndcnt, intelligent, and 
responsible spiritual life. They also deem it more accord- 
ant witli the genius of the {loliticcil institutions of a free 
republic like the United States than any other form of 
polity, jmd hence peculiarly adapted to all lands where 
high intelligence and local self-government are character- 
istic of the people. 

Hut, m particular, a Congregational church that is at €ill 
true to its ideal illustrates certain traits which Congrega- 
tionalists hold to be of prime importance. It aims, first 
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(if all, iu be a pure church. The belief that the proper 
material of a church should be re^eiieraie penions has been 
characteristic of Congrcgatioualisin from the bei^nnini^. 
Though nuulified in regard to one tutcrament in the Half* 
Way Covenant which prevailed in New England ftir a 
century and a half, it has always been the view of Con- 
gregationalism that admission to the full churchly privileges 
of communion and of voting is only for those who can 
claim a Christian experience. And with the alxmdonment 
of the llalf-Way Covenant the belief of modem Congre- 
gationalism, though it ascribes potential membership to the 
baptized children of the congregation, holds that |)ers<inal 
followers of the Lord Jesus are the <ndy pn»per active mem- 
bers of a chmvh. It fmds no other type of a Christian 
church in the New Testament, it conceives no other t(» be 
really ilesirable. Such a local company i>f believers it 
holds now, as Congregationalism has held from the be- 
ginning, becomes a church by entering into a covenant 
to serve God and to aid one another in the Christian life. 
At the same tinie it maintains that all believers through- 
out the world are spiritually, though not governmentally, 
one body, — the church universal, — of which, as of each 
local church, Christ is the immediate head. 

A true Congregational church is a learned church. This 
also has been a trait of the denomination from the begin- 
ning. Congregationalism believes that a learned ministry 
is the only permanently successful ministry; but it deems 
the intelligence of the pews no less iniportant for the well- 
being of the church than that of the pulpit. A spiritual 
democracy, like a political democracy, reiiuires self-control 
and wisdom in its membership for its best usefulness. This 
sense of the essential character of these qualities has led 
Congregationalism to plant colleges and schools from the 
time of its first generation on New England soil to its lat- 
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est missionary endeavors, side by side with its churches. 
Yet it is not of the opinion that these schools of Icaniing 
should be controlled by any sectarian bias. It willingly 
fosters education by the State, but it believes that all edu- 
cation should be dominated by a broadly Christian spirit. 
It holds that scholastic a<lvanta(;es should be open to all, 
irrespective of color or race ; and it regards the school as 
a missionary agency only secondary in value to the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

A Congregational church is also a mission«iry church. 
In this particular the story of Congregationalism is one 
of increasing strength. Its missionary spirit did indeed 
appear in its efTorts for the Indians in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; but the opportunities for such labors 
were slight, and no portion of Protestant Christendom had 
yet awakened to a full sense of obligation to the heathen 
world. lUit Congregationalism has always had men of a 
missionary impulse, like Kliot, the M«iyhews, Edwards, or 
Brainerd ; and with the new revival epoch which began in 
the closing years of the last century, missionary zeal be- 
came one of the conspicuous traits of the Congregational 
body as a whole. No duty of the gospel is more clearly 
recognized by the churches of this denomination at the 
present day than that of carrying the gospel to foreign 
lands and to the destitute regions of our own country; 
and Congregation«il self-government has clearly demon- 
strated that the full control enjoyed by a local church 
over its own afTnirs (hies not impair a feeling of wide obli- 
gation or prevent union with other churches of the siune 
fellowship in the supiiort of highly organized missionary 
endeavor. 

A Congregational church is likewise a democratic church. 
It believes that all its membership, whether in the pulpit 
or the pews, are brethren, and are equally concerned in 
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its welfare and administration* But the Congregational 
churches have not always been as democratic as they now 
are. As lias been pointed out in the course of this his- 
tory, l)rownu*s curly democratic theories speedily gave 
place to the semi-aristocratic administr«itive conceptions 
of Barrowe; and these Barrowist ideals dominated all early 
New England practice. But it has also been seen that the 
American development of Congregationalism led to full 
democracy by the beginning of the present century. A 
Congregational church regards its pastor as the first among 
his brethren^ the leader of its Worship* the director of its 
labors, the moderator of its meetings; but with no power 
to command obedience. It is the church, not the pastor, 
that decides regarding admissions, dismissions, and excom- 
munications, that formulates articles of faith and rules of 
procedure, that determines as to representation in coun- 
cils, that appoints officers and conmiittees. Doubtless the 
voice of the pastor is usually decisive when he makes his 
opinion known ; but the decision rests in the hands of the 
church, not in his. And this decision is voiced by the 
votes of the membership. Till well into this century vot- 
ing was a privilege only possessed by male members of 
adult years; but the genenil usage *of the Congregational 
churches now extends it to all members of maturity, both 
men and women, without very strictly inquiring whether 
they have attained a legal majority. At the same time, 
like all democratic bodies, the Congregational churches 
make large use of committees to handle any specially dif- 
ficult busincHs ami to report their results rather than their 
processes for the approval of the church. Most churches 
of size have a '* Prudential Committee," which naturally 
includes the deacons, to aid the i>astor and to conduct 
with him the examination of candidates for membership ; 
but all such committees are viewed «xs possessed of power 
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simply by delegation from the church to which they owe 
their being. 

A Congregational church is, moreover, a free church. 
The self-governing constitution of each local church has 
been a cardinal principle of Congregational polity from its 
beginning. No Congregational church is under the domi- 
nance of any other ecclesiastical organization or person. 
This freedom enables such a church to choose its own 
officers. Though Congregational practice esteems it good 
order that a minister be placed in pastoral charge of a con- 
gregation by the advice of the representatives of neighbor- 
ing churches gathered in council, the ultimate basis of the 
relationship, in modern as in early Congregationalism, is 
his election by the church, and his acceptance of the choice. 
So fundamental is this principle that modern Congrega- 
tional usage esteems a man a pastor who is in the service 
of a church by its definite vote, even if no council has 
been called to advise on his installation, — though it deems 
such a relation less regular than when " settled by council." 
In the same way a church has entire freedom to elect its 
deacons, or add to them any other officers which it may 
desire, and in these cases modern Congregationalism rec- 
ognizes no occasion for advice from the representatives of 
other churches gathered in council. 

This freedom also enables a church to formulate its state- 
ment of doctrine in its own words. Congregationalism 
originated in the belief that the liible is a sufficient and 
an authoritative exposition of polity as well iis of doctrine, 
and it has at all times held that the confonnity of its beliefs 
and practices to the Word of God is of prime importance ; 
but it has allowed each church to express its conception 
of Christian truth in its own way. Such expressions be- 
come tests for membership in the local church which adopts 
them in so far as that church desires to use them for such 
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a purpose. At the same time, as has already been pcMnted 
out» the Congregational churches in their representative 
gatherings have never hesitated to present their faith in 
public confessions, but such general confessions are not 
binding on any local church unless adopted by its own 
act. They are witnesses to the faith of the churches in 
general, not tests of ministerial fitness. 

This freedom likewise enables a church to order its wor* 
ship as seems most fitting to its members. The founders 
of the Congregational churches in the United States came 
out from the liturgical system of the Church of England 
into what they rightly deemed thfe liberty of unprescribed 
form and unfettered, or, as they said, " unstinted," prayer. 
They rejoiced in their freedom of access to God in public 
worship in words of supplication or thanksgiving suited to 
the actual experiences of the hour. Indeed, vazsiy of them 
doubted the rightfulness of the use of a rigid liturgy at 
all; and the Prayer- Book seems to have been one of the 
rarest of volumes in early New England libraries. Congre- 
gationalism, as a whole, has always found the liberty of a 
non-liturgical worship congenial to its taste and adapte<l 
to its spiritual profit. But no prescription prevents any 
church that finds beauty and appropriateness in appointed 
forms of supplication or common confessions of faith from 
employing these methods of worship if it sees fit ; nor does 
any rule ortlain the exact form or proportion of the vari- 
ous elements entering into public worship. Each church 
is free to adapt its methods to its own necessities. There 
has been throughout the recent history of the denomination 
k a constant tendency to increase the variety of the services 
of the house of God by larger use of music, by responsive 
reading of portions of Holy Writ, by the employment of 
printed outlines and forms of worship; but these modifi- 
cations have not deprived the sermon and the unwritten 
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petition of the central place in Congregational worship 
which they have always occupied. There is also notice- 
able in many churches an increasing observance of the 
greater memorial days of the Christian year, — Christmas^ 
Good Friday^ and £aster»^-days which the fathers care- 
fully left unmarked. There b likewise a tendency in some 
quarters in the Congregational body» as in some other 
denominations^ to introduce of late the recognition of cer- 
tain special days not accepted by the church universal, like 
** Children's Sunday/* — a form of calendar for the Chris- 
tian year much less to be desired than the observance of 
days which have been considered for ages commemorative 
of the earthly life of our Lord. Hut none of these move- 
ments have gone far enough to alter the general character 
of Congregational worship, which is still essentially non- 
liturgical, and still regards Sunday as the most sacred of 
all ecclesiastical clays and the only one the observance of 
which is binding upon the Christian. Modern Congrega- 
tionalism makes large use of the pray(«*r-mceting, in which; 
besides the minister, the male members generally, and in 
some places their feminine associates, are encouraged to 
take part But each Congregational church is free to 
choose the number and nature of its services, and to adapt 
them as best it can to its own wants and the necessities of 
the community where it is placed. 

A Congregational church is, finally, bound together in 
mutually responsible fellowship with other churches of the 
same denomination. This feature of American Congrega- 
tionalism is probably the crait least understood by the 
representatives of other communions ; but it is that which 
most distinguishes the Congrcgationalists of the United 
States from the Independents of Great Kritain, and from 
most of the other denominations of America which are 
essentially Congregation^d in polity. The Congregational 
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churches of the United States developed the principle of 
fellowship in cariy colonial days, and they have ever re- 
garded it as of the highest value. They believe tliat each 
local church has Christ as its immediate head, and stanib 
in a sisterly relation to every other similar congregation. 
They believe that» like the members of an earthly house- 
hold, while they have no right to sit in judgment one 
on another or to punish one another, they owe to one 
another counsel in difficulty, consultation in important 
action, and warning when in apparent error. They hold 
that, as brothers and sisters may be ccmipcUed to cease 
communication with a sinning member of a hrman family, 
so sistcr-churches, h<iving failed to call back an erring church 
from its evil pr«ictices, may withdraw fellowship from it 
while it continues in its way. The expression of this fellow- 
ship is chiefly through advisory councils, consisting of the 
pastors and delegates of churches, and often, though rather 
by courtesy, of a few additional individuals, summoned 
to give their opinion in cases of ministerial settlement and 
dismission, ordinations, the organization of new churches 
or difficulties arising in a congregation. A council may 
be called by a church, a party in a church in case of quar- 
rel, or a company of persons desirous of being recognized 
as a church. It may consist of the representatives of any 
churches which may be invited and may choose to accept ; 
but it is not considered good usage in modem Congrega- 
tional practice to call the majority of its members from 
elsewhere than the immediate vicinage. No church or 
person not named in the invitation, or " letter-missive,*' 
may have a se<it in a council, nor can any business be dis- 
cussed that is not specified in the same warrant, nor has 
the council a proper quorum unless a majority of the pos- 
sible members invited are present. Its advice is not a bind- 
ing judicial decision, but a friendly counsel ; yet instances 
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where the opinionr of a council is not followed are exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Congregationalism further illustrates the fellowship of 
its churches by their union all over the United States in 
district conferences and associations^ in State bodies, and 
finally in the National Council, for consultation at fixed 
periods. These various expressions of fellowship knit the 
Congregational churches into one body, while preserving 
to each local congregation the rights of self-government 
and individual initiative. 

Congregationalism has had a history of over three hun- 
dred years since its beginnings in England. It has bden 
more than two centuries and a half on American soil. It 
settled and molded New England ; and through its influ- 
ence on the political institutions of that region it has con- 
tributed far beyond any other polity to the fashioning of 
the political ideals of the United States. It h«is sought 
more than any other polity on American soil to promote 
education. It has been forward in missionary activity. 
It has maintained a high, strenuous ideal of the Christian 
life. It has been a prime force in the political, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual development of America. But while its 
adherents are thankful for the heritage of noble men and 
worthy deeds into which they have entered, they believe 
that it has a greater mission yet to perform than anything 
which it has done in the past. They believe that while 
the Congregational body may never become the largest 
of the tribes of our American Israel in its nominal com- 
munion, its principles of democracy, freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and responsible fellowship will increasingly penetrate 
and mold all American Christian life; and they are confi- 
dent, also, that, under the guid«ince of the Divine Spirit, its 
story will be one of growing numerical strength, usefulnesSi 
and spiritual power as the years are added to its history. 
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Wbcb J09-ata; little thcologic 
fUiciistfcNi in early Coiig.» ai4- 
ai6s early theoriea and tttaeei* 
ai7->a$o; treatment oC Dinienten 
in the eighteenth centorv, 134-137 ; 
State interference, a4ls 349; the 
Great Awakening, 1^5-160; consM?- 
quencei, 260-266; rwe of theolog. 
ical partiei, 266; 267; the IJIicral 
•chuol, 267-279; the EilwanWan 
party, 28CK306; llcipklnxianiHin, 
2HIU292 ; the Atf inemcnt, 294-299 ; 
KmmtmH'K omtriliutinns to |>«»lity, 
307, 308; Cfwig. in Vermont, New 
York, and Ohio, 309-31 1 ; rise of 
home missions, 311-314; inter- 
coarse with Presbyterians, 306, 
314-316; Plan of Union, 316-319, 
370-373» 3*«» 3**; dislruKt of 
Cong., 318, 364, 373; Owig. dises. 
taldishetl, 236, 329; new period of 
revivals, 319-321, 329; new mis* 
tionary agencies, 322-329; Unita- 
rian senaratitm, 329-346; founding 
of theological seminaries, 34^-365, 
3**-390b 391? Taylor-Tyler ctm- 
troversy, 3S$-36l ; Itushnell, 365- 
369; wcHtward spread of Cong., 
371-379: revival of interest in 
P^i^y» 371-379 • Ikuron, lliomp- 
aon, and Clark, 379-3^1 ; steps to- 
wani greater union, 381 ; the Albany 
Convention and its results, 382-38$ ; 
library ami House, 384, 385 ; if. M. 
Dexter, 385-387; Chicago Semi- 
nary, 3^^390 ! «ne New West, 391, 
392 ; the National Council of 1865, 
395-401 ; discussion over Calvin- 
ism* 397» 39^; the ''Burial Hill 
Declaration," 398, 399; statement 
of polity, 400; work at the South, 
401-405 ; woman's work, 406, 407, 
424, 425 ; Triennial National Coun- 
cil, 408-412; Creed of 1883, 412- 
414; recent tendencies, 414-426; 
Andover controversy, 415, 416; the 
American Hoard, 416^422; novel 
nethoils, 422-426 ; statistics, 427- 
430; characteristics of a Cong, ch., 
430-438- 



''CMigrrfiBCioaalist,** thc^ 386. 

Comiectkiit, aettlement, 11 7-1 19 1 
early pcovbion for etincation, IC2} 
legislature tries to aeltle llalf.Way 
Covenant dispute, 175, 178; anion 
with New llaven, 178; religiooa 
oondition at opening of eighteenth 
century, 204; kgislature calls Say* 
brook Synod, 206-209; biws re- 
garding ministerial sup|iort, 233, 
134; toleration of Dinsenters, 23c, 
236; consequences of («reat Awak* 
ening, 261 ; bws agiiinst " Sc|iara* 
tiMs,"' 262, 261; (icneral AsKocin- 
tion opiMwcs XVIiitefield, 265 ; (ien- 
eral AsMKiation promotes home 
miKKions, 31 1, 312 ; Cong, disentail- 
lishcd, 236, 329; friemlliness to 
Presbyterianism, 314, 31c. 

" Connecticut KvangelioU Alagazine," 

3i2> 322- 

Connecticut Missiimarv Society, 312. 

Connecticut PaKinral IJnion, 360. 

Consucialicm, earlv meaning of term, 
156, 176; origin of syntem, 201, 
207, 208; effects, 306, 315, 318; 
tieclinr, 3(18, 38a 

Consociatiim, (aeneral, of 1741, 261, 

Contributions in early New Knglaml, 
242. 

Convention, Albany. See Allnny 
Convention. 

Convention, General, of 1846, 381. 

Convention, Ministerial, of Mass. See 
Maxiachusetls Convention* 

Conventicm of 1657, 175. 

Coo|icr, Kev. William, 264. 

Coppin, John, Cong, martyr, 4a 

Cotton, Kev. John, opixMcs Separa- 
tism, 108 ; ailvises consultation with 
Plymouth, 112; ordination, 113, 
233 ; Roger Williams's dispute, 13^ ; 
AnlinomLin dispute, 138-144 ; writ- 
ings, 154, 155; at Convention of 
1643, 156; Camliridgc 5Wnod, 159; 
writes preface to Platform, 160; 
Half- Way Covenant views, 174; 
quoted, 219, 230; death, 1 83. 

Creed of 1883, the, 412-414. 

Councils, ailvisory, 225, 247, 393, 437. 

Covenant, liasis of Ctmg. Ch., 102, 
217, 218. 
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CnAadk. Gov. Matthew, 97. 
Dale* SirThomait 1411. 
Dana, Rev. Jainct, 278, 293. 
Dartmottlh College, 169. 
DavtAport, Rev* James, iconei, 

Davenport, Rev. John, procare a min* 
iMlert for Mans., 104; settlement 
of New Haven, 119-iai; Amino. 
mian SynocI, 143; writings, 154; 
oppoftCN ItalfAVay Covenant, 174, 
l7St 177s at llotton, 178, i8j. 

DaviHon, William, $7. 

Deacon, nature of his oAice, SSQ, ty^ 

iXmctmcsft, nature of her oflioe, ajOb 
f3i. 

I>c«lham case, 22a, 341-343; 

lX*xtcr, llcnry M., opinion of 
Itrownc, 31,40; contributions to 
Cong., 3«S-3W<. 392, 394. 409- 

l)nil<lri<l|;c, Kcv. l*hilip, 26K. 

Dorchoiter-WimUor ch. formed, 109- 
llt. 

Dort, Synod of, 86. 

INiw, Kcv. Daniel, 359. 

Dudley, (S«v. Jmv|ih, 192, 204. 

Dudley, Gov. Thomas, 96, 108, 112, 
139. 

Donmicr, IJeut.-Oov. William, 212. 

l>unstcr, Tres. Henry, Uaptist suf* 
erer, 146. 

Dwight, Pres. Timothy, pupil of 
younger Kdwanls, 294; theologic 
poiiition, 280, 299, 301-ID3; pro. 
motes union with rresliyterians, 
315 ; foumling of American lloani, 
323;.plan>i Yale Divinity School, 
354 ; teacher of Taylor, 35$ ; also 
305. 306, 337. 

Eaton, («ov. 'llieophilus, 119-121. 

Kcklcy, Rev. Joseph, 295. 

Kducation, sought l»y Congregation* 
alists, ISI. 152, 391, 403. 43"- 

Education .Soaety, 326, 327, 382, 
408, 429. 

Edwardeanism, 280^307; evangelic 
character, 304, ^5, 321; trains 
miniktert, 347 ; m eoHttfrn Mass., 
3Sh S3^ • iKirrier to UnitarianiSm, 
344! later ty|>cs, 3SS-36l» 3^ 
366. 



Edwards, Prof. H. H., 384. 

Edwanh, Rev. Jonathan, theologie 
views, 2S4, ass. 267, 280-286; 
Evangelistic activity, 2S3-2S9t >6$, 
266; Indian missions, 169, 174; 
ooposes Half. Way Covenant, 182, 
283; views on original sin, 274- 
276, 284; on Arianism, 277; trea- 
tise on the AfTecticm^, 282 ; I lumlilc 
Inquiry,283 ; Krcctlomof Will, 283; 
Nature of Virtue, 284, 28$; disi. 
dples, 286 sqq. ; aliMi 314. 

Eflwanis, Rev. Jtmathan, Jr., life* 
work, 293-299; on the at«»ncnK'nt, 
297**>99i answer to C'luuincv, 
295, 296; Plan of Union, 310; 
also 30s, 306, 314, 332. 

Edwards, Mrs. Sarah, 254, 286. 

K«lwards, Rev. Timothy, 254. 

Kclls, Rev. Cnshing, 377, 378, 391, 

39a. 

Ehlers, 226. 

Elders, ruling, 226-229, 239. 

Klt«it, Kcv. Jithn, asHiKtH Hooker in 
teaching, 93; at Roxliury, 11$;' 
'Indian miHuions, 165-169; aUo 
183. 

Klixalicth, >een, ecclexiaKtical pol* 
^y. I3» ($• >3» iNtKlamatinn 
againnt Drowne's 1kmm(S, 39; axks 
Pcnry*» cxtroilition, 47; attitude 
toward Puritans, 78. 

Ellis, Rev. Geo. E., quoted, 345. 

Enilyh, Rev. Thomas, Arian writings, 

aw. 277. 33«. 
Emmons, Rev. Nathanael, theology, 
280, 290, 293. 299-303; o|>|Kwes 
Hatf-Wav Covenant, 182; an* 
swers Cfiauncv, 295; atonement, 
299; contributions to Cong, ^dity, 
307,308; founds Mass. Missi<»nary 
Soc., 313; opixMCS Mass. General 
Association, 334; opposes union 
with Old Calvinists, 350; as thco> 
logical instructor, 300; also 302, 

^30$. 33a. 349. 354. 

EmIiaHt, (;ov. John, settles at Sa* 
lem, 96; learns of Cong, from 
Fuller, 100, 103, 104; Salem ch. 
fouiKknl, 104-107; o|>|Miscs «lis- 
scntcrs, 107, 108; innuence cm 
Boston ch., 112; in Roger Wil- 
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Umm dbiwlib It9b IJII tfiiiiM 

Oiiiikcn» 147* 
EpiBco|Nic)r» ctublbhctl in New Kii|{- 

land* 193 ; eiemptioii laws in favor 

of, ai4t ajs; prevcnu a Synodt 

aia. 
EvarUv Jeremiah, 359. 
Farrar, Samnel, 349. 
Faanoe, Elder ThcNnai, aaS. 
Female Cent In^titation, 313. 
Finney, Pret. Charles G., work and 

tkeokip*, 3^>3-365. 
Fisher, iW. George P., 397. 
Fisk University, 404. 
Fiske, John, atc«l, 149, 167. 
Fitch, Frof. EleaiarT., 354. 3SS*3S7- 
Fitz, Richard, early Congregational- 

int, 3^30, 41. 
Flynt, Rev. Josiah, 189. 
Foxcroft, Rev. Thomas, 266^ 172, 

«74. 
Freeman, Rev. James, Unitarian 
views ami letters, 330^ 331, 333, 

33^* 339- 

Fuller, Samnd, in ch. at Plymouth, 
65, 74 ; influence in Congregaticm* 
alizing the Mass. Puritans, 100- 
112. 

Funerals, early customs, 345, 246. 

Gagcr, William, 113. 

Gardiner, Samuel R., quoted, 91. 

Gay, Rev. Eliencicr, 278. 

Gee, Rev. Joshua, 264, 266. 

Gillett, Rev. T. P., 359. 

Goodwin, Rev. E. P., 417. 

Gooilwin, Elder William, 116. 

(lookin, Ca|)t. Daniel, 168. 

(•or|;cs. Sir Fcrdinondo, 9c, 13O1 

Gott, Charles, letter quoteil, 105, 106). 

Graham, Rev. John, 258. 

Great Awakening, the, 255-260; con- 
sequences, 260-266: rapid dodine, 
264, 265. 

Greliel, Analnptist leailer, 9. 

Grcenham, Rev. Richartl, llrowne*s 
teacher, 33. 

Greenwood, John, early life, 42 ; la- 
bors and sufferings, 29, 41-44, 49; 
writings, 44; martyrdom, 5a 

GrifRn, Rev. Edward Dorr, 294: 
atonement, 299 ; quoted on the re- 
vivals, 320; lloston pastorate, 337. 



Grindalt Rdmttadt Archbishop^ op- 
iMMtfs list of vestments, 171 exam* 
ination of l«omkin Se|)aratbttt 28 1 
opposes Urowne, 37, 

Grutius llugOto 299. 

Guilford, settled, 122, 123. 

Guvse, Rev. John, 255. 

Half- Way Covenant, beginnings of 
discussdcm, 156, 158, 160; its na- 
ture ami course, 170-182 ; aUo alo^ 
262, 283, 287, 366. 

Hall, Gortlon, misisionary, 322, 324. 

H.all, Rev. Richard, 375, 376. 

Hamilton Court Ccmfercnce, 79, 80^ 
86. 

l!am|)ton Institute, 403. 

Harrison, Robert, associated with 
Itrowne, 15-37, 39, 4a 

Hart, Rev. William, 291, 292. 

Hartford church organised, 1 16 ; early 
public schools, 152. 

HaHford Theologiod Seminary, 35^ 

361, 390, 4^3. 41s. 

Harvard CoUvge foumkil, ICI, 152; 
opiKises Wliitefield, 26$; liecomes 
Unitarian, 334, 335; ministerial 
etittcation, 346; bivihit^r School, 
354; sociological instructicm, 423. 

Harvey, Rev. Joseph, 358, 359. 

Haynes, Gov. John, 116, 118, 1391 
Ixmistiment of Roger Williams, 134, 

13S* 

Haynes, Rev. Joseph, 178. 

Hazcn, Rev. H. A., 384. 

Heads of Agreement, 202, 203, 207. 

Hemmcnway, Rev. Mokcn, 291, 292. 

Hewit, Rev. Nathaniel, 350. 

HigginNon, Rev. Francis, feeling to- 
ward Ch. of England, 99; sent as 
niiniNter to Salem, 104, 105; or- 
dained, 105-107; death, 129; also 

23«- 

Higginson, Rev. John, beginnings of 
Salem, 104; at Guilfonl, 123; An- 
tinomian Synod« 143 ; ordination at 
Salem, 224; Confession of 1680^ 
188, 189. 

Holiart, Rev. U Smith, 381, 389. 

Holiart, Rev. Peter, 155. 

Ilublies, Thumas, philuso|)her, 284. 

Ilolliman, Ezekiel, 135, 136. 

Hollis. Thomas, 346^ 
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IIoiM Mlitlonary Hoddjr. 8m Con- 
grqpitlonal llunitt Mint. 8oc 

lluukcr, Richard, vlcw« on Kplaco* 
|iiu7»a<|. 

lloc»kcr, Rev. Th<imiiii» treatment by 
Lautl, 9a, 93 ; at Newtown, Mass., 
116; removipd to Hartford, 118; 
llaveniiort's installation, lai ; 
Roger Willianii dispute, IJJ, 134; 
Antinoniian Synod, 14a, 143 ; Con- 
vention of 1643, 156; writings, 155 ; 
viewx on chttrcli-menil)ershi|i, 1K3 ; 
hi» ll<i|>kinsiani!im, aS9; death, 
183. 

Iloofier, John, Bishop, Puritan scni* 
pies, 17. 

Ilofikins, Rev. Josiah, 361. 

ll«>|>kins, Rev. Haiiinel, of West 
Springfield, 169. 

IIo|)kins, Rev. Samuel, of Newport, 
anti-Arian !»ermon, t^%\ his theo- 
logical position, a8o, a87-a9i ; in* 
flucnce on West,* 393; answer to 
Chauncy, a9S; other references, 
300, 301. 302, 305. 349. 

llupkinsianism, nature and influence, 
aS8-a9a. 300, 301, 355; founds 
Mass. Miss. Soc., 313; in eastern 
Mass., 332, 334, 337 ; in licginnings 
of Andover Seminary, 348-352. 

Howard University, 390, 404. 

Hillmiaier, AnalKi|>list leailer, 9. 

Hunt, Rev. T. I)., 378, 379. 

Huntington, Rev. J«»sepli, 296. 

Huntington, Rev. Joshua, 337. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Anne, the Antino- 
mian dispute, 138-145; also 150, 
151. 

HutchitiMon, William, 138, 

Hyde. linn. H. H., 42a 

Illinois, Cong. devel(i{»ment in, 371- 

373. 
Indians, niissi«mH to, i64«i70b 375, 

377. 37«. 405. 406. 
Ingruham, Rev. David S., 40a. 
InNtnllation, 325. 
Institutional church, the, 423. 
Iowa, C*mg. Iieginnings in, 373, 374. 
Iowa Hand, the, 374. 
I.ma College. 374, 424. 
James I., and Millenary Petition, 79; 

at Hamilton Court Conference, 79, 



80 1 onamla with Ptrliaaient. 8j. 
841 lurliidN doctrinal discttssion* 
9t I cimcvtsitins tu Pilgrims^ 6a« 

iainet II., 19a, 194. 
antes, Rev. 'lliouias, 149. 
ewel, John, l)isho|», 17. 
ohnson, Francis, early life and can- 
vcTsion, 45, 47 ; pastor of Ixindua 
ch., 29, 4St 49; miprisonment, 49b 
51 ; life ami ministry in Amster^ 
dam, 53. 54. 

Tohnson, Isaac, 96, 108, 11 a. 

Keller, Ludwig, 8. 

KendsJI, Rev. lames, 334. 

*' Kingilom,'* the, 424. 

King's Chapel, becomes Unitarian, 
330, 33». 

Kirke, Col. Piercy, 19a. 

Kniston, George, 49. 

Knowles, Rev. John, 149, a33. 

Kollock, Rev. Henry, 337. 

Lambeth Articles of 1595, 86. 

I.amson, Rev. Alvan, 342. 

I«anc Seminary, 362, 363. 

l^mgworthy, Rev. I. P., 385, 388. 

l4ithron, Rev. J<»seph, 181. 

Laud, William, ArchbiNliop, life and 
character, 23, 89-91 ; o|>presses the 
Puritans, 91-94; designs on Mass., 

130. «3«- 
Lawrence, Prof. E. A., 397. 
I.aymen, influence in early New Eng- 
land, 150, 151. 
l«echfonl, Thomas, quoted, a4a» a43, 

346. 
lAHrture, Preparat<iry, a44. 
lATCtures (religious service) in early 

New Kngland, 243, 244. 
lA*ctureshipH, Puritan, 91. 
l«ee, Nicholas, 49. 
lA'ighton, Alexander, Puritan saf* 

ferer, 92. 
lA*verett, Pres. John, 199. 
Lilieral Thet»|ogy, 267-279, 305, Jo6» 

3*9. Z$o. 335, 336, 338. 
Licensure, Ministerial, 203, 393. 
l..ocke, John. philoso|iher, 254, a68, 

284. 
Luther, Martin, 5, 7-9. 
Lyford, Rev. John, at Plymouth, 70» 

71 ; at Salem. 95. 
Lynn, Henry, 128. 
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Maiiwariii2» 1^* l^^^i M. 

If arih* Rev. Krtilerick« 3S9> 

Mania Mar-prdale tracK 47. 

Mattachtttett^ settlement. 9$-ll6; 
early diflkaUica of tituaim, ia6- 
ia8; severity toward dissenters, 
118-148; governmental interfer- 
ence fai chnrch affairs* 114, ii$» 

137. I3«» 146, 173. ■75. «4«. M95 
ki^latare founds a college and 
schools, i$.i, ica; calls syiiods, 
1$^ i7Si iT^t i^7t approves Cam- 
lirid|*e I'latlurni, t6o^ 161 ; Ivistsla* 
tare liecoincs a niUslonarv society, 
1^ l6$ta49S Ums of ori|*inalcliar* 
ter, 190-19$; the charter of 1691, 
l9St 196; government refuses to 
call a synod, aia; hums Pynchon's 
book, a 16; law reganliac toiiniKte- 
rial elecUon ami sup|xirt, aai, a3a, 
<33f S34» toleratitm of dissenters, 
a34-a^ ; Cong, disesuhlished, a36, 

3>9- 

Massachusetts Convention, Annual 
Ministerial, aoi, 334; testimony 
against Whitefield, 163. 

Massachusetts General Association, 
333, 334. 

*' Massachusetts Mi»sionary Maga- 
linc," 313, 336, 348. 

MassachttsctU Missionary Society, 
313, 333, 348. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton, ministry, 184; 
witchcraft excitement, 197, 19X; 
l*ro|)osals of 170$, aoa ; i)ctiti«m for 
SvmHl, i7a$, aia; religious views 
of New Kngland, at6; citvil, i8a; 
quotcil, 99, I4^ aas» aa9. «39- 
a4i, tA^% 246, til. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, life and influ- 
ence, 183.190, I94-196» I99-20I, 
ao3; teachemhip, aa7; llalf.Way 
Covenant discussiiHi, 177, 17X, 
183 ; opposes Stodilardeanism, 180; 
books burned, 259. 

Mather, Rev. Mo^es, a9a. 

Mather, Rev. RichartI, settlement, 
«37. «3^J writings, 154, 15$; i*am. 
Iiridge llaifmrm, 159-1(111 Half- 
Way Covenant views, 1 74-177; 
alxo 183. 

Mather, Rev. Samuel, 295. 



Mavtrick, Rtv. John, iia 
Maacy, Rev. Jonathan, aog. 
Mayflower Compact, 66^ 07. 
Mayhew, Rev. l!.xperlen€e,iib ''Grace 

llefended," 170^ a7l, Vf^ 
Mayhew, Rev. Jonathan, Arian views, 

*7^<79> 287 » otk^ writings, 191 ; 

also 330. 
Mayhew, Thomas, and Thomas, Jr., 

missionary efforts, i6$, 166^ aya 
Meeting-houses, a37, 838, 
Mclanchthon, Phili|), 5. 
Mcnno Simons, la 
Mennimiies, la 
Metcnif, Hivron, 31a. 
Michigan, Association formed, 3711 

seeks greater Cong, imion, 381 ) 

Chicago Sem., 389. 
Mi<ldlebury College, 31a 
Milford, settled, lai, laa. 
Millenary Petition, 79. 
Mills Rev. Jetlidiah, 191. 
Mills, Rev. Samuel J., 3aa. 
Mills, Rev. S. J., Jr., hb 

ary endeavors, 3aa-3a4, 37a, 376; 

death, 3a4. 
Milton, John, a68; quoted, 04. 
Ministerial licensure (see iJcensure) 

Relief Fund, 4^; settlement, aao- 

aa6; stamling, 392-3941 mpport, 

231-237; training (see Theological 

Education). 
Minnesota, Cong, beginnings in, 37$, 

376. 
«* Missionary Herald,** the, 33^ 
Missions, ftireign, lieginiiing, 3aai 

.See also American lloartl. 
Missions, htmie, U'gliinings In C«mn*i 

311, 31a; in iHlicr New Knghind 

.States, 313, 314; WiSitem w«>rk, 

^14; '* rian of Union,'* 316-3IC). 
MissourirCong. beginnings in,- 37(1, 

yiv 

Mitchell, Rev. Jonathan, 177, 183. 
Montagu, Dr. Richard, Anglican 

views, 88. 
Mftrse, Rev. Jedidiah, pastoratip, 33a | 

ami* Unitarian ivilemlin, 335, 337, 

33K; founding of Andnver 8ein.| 

34(h 35o:(il«»af>4. 
Morton, Rev. Charles, 198, 199. 
Morton, Thomas, 73, ia8. 
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IfirrajTi Rev. J0I1B9 VnlvtrtaUitt 
. i94, S9S. 

Mniiic, InjNibllc worship. a39» 140* 
Nfttionol Cdandl at Olierlin, 409-41 1 1 

doctriiuil |MMitkM, 411. 
National Conndl oC 186$, 39S-40t, 

403* 40R1 409. 
Kational Coandl, Triennial, 4fA-^it \ 

i&s constitution, 410, 41 1 ; Its creed* 

commisftinn, 412-414; the benevo* 

knt societies, Atl, 4aa. 
Kettliiim, Kvv. Atiahel, 359, 361. 
Kvw hivinilv. Si*c KilwariU'Anliimi 
New llampMiiro hllttttlnnnry SoclctXi 

New Ilnvcn, settlement of, 110-124; 

ch. funiicil, I JO, tai; IfaifAVay 

Covenant t lUputc, 1 78. 
New lltn'en theology, 35S-3C^. 
New Lights, 261, 267, 280^ 281, 

305. 
New « West Kflacation Commission, 

327, 407, 408. 
New Vurk, Cong, in, 310; home mis* 

sions to, 311; Aiikociation, 371; 

Allmny Convention, 382 ; criticises 

National Council, 41 1« 
Newell, Samuel, missionary, 422- 

3M* 
Newton, Hev. Roger, orflination,-224. 
NHes, Kcv. Samuel, writings, 272, 

^73. 
Norris, John, 35a 
Norris, AfrH. Mnry, 324. 
N«>rton, IVof. Amirewi, UnitariaQ 

writings .m, 344» 
Norton, kev. John, 174, 177, 216. 
Noit, Kcv. Snmuel, 2<i4, 322-324, 
No\u'll, ImrniHe, 1 13. 
Noyi's, Kvv. Innics, |^(. 
Noyt^H, Ucv. \Villiiim )(., 418-421. 
(hikes, l*ri*s. Uriun, 1K8. 
Olierlin C*ollece an<l Scmliuiry, 361- 

3<»S. 371 ; theology, 318, 3(^, 371. 
Occoni, Kev. Samstm, 169. 
Ohio, Cong, planted in, 310^ 311;' 

Association, 371, 413. 
Old Cnlvinists, 2f)7, 290-292, 29$, 

av^N 3»a. .10$. 314. 3M« .U1» m\ 

Mumding u( Andovcr 8eui.| 34H- 

3S<* 
Old Lights, 261, 265, 267. 



CM 8o«lh Ck ol BoMA, forPied,i79 i 

also33T. 
Oldham. John, M Plymonth, 70^ 71* 
Ordinatkm, 222-226. 
Oregon^ Omg. beginaingi is, 377* 

378. 
Original Sin, discmsioo 00, 273-276 ; 

llopklns on, 290; Enunons on, 

301. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, 392. 
"Panoplist," the, 33S, 339. 340b 
n .145. 345. 3$<>« , 
PariHlt. See fMidety. 
Park, Prof. K. A., 3S3I the atont* 

niont, 299; Cong. Lilirary, 3841 
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